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INTRODUCTION. 


1. Of War.— The wise man is a lover of 
peace. The best of warriors have deprecated 
war; yet he is a stout apologist of peace who 
will maintain that wars have never been jus- 
tifiable. War is said to be a great school of 
the virtues, but the nib of the controversy is 
as to the necessity for such a school. Multi- 
plicity of wars lies in the domain of savagery. 
Few will agree with Von Moltke, — splendid, 
sinewy nan that he was, — who claimed that 
“war is an element of the world’s order es- 
tablished by the Deity”; that “ Perpetual 
peace is a dream.” } 

It would seem, as civilization progresses, 
that it is passing through three eras: the 
first, in which the practice of war, having its 
origin in self-defence, self-help, and preda- 
tory instincts, had a quality of brutality, the 
savage impulses having full play; second, a 
condition in which brutalities are lessened to 
a vanishing point, while prevalent at first. 


1° Ta paix perpétuelle est un réve, et ce n’est méme pas 
un beau réve. La guerre est un élément de l’ordre du 
monde établi par Dieu. Les plus nobles vertus de l’homme 
s’y développent. Sans la guerre le monde croupirait dans 
le materialisme.’”? — Von Mourxe to Bluntschli, Leroi, Les 
Armements Maritimes, p. 279. 
vil 
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Aggrandizement, domination, hate, have char- 
acterized this era; while in the upward striv- 
Warsfor ing of the race, wars for liberty have pushed 
liberty have ._.4. , 5 : 
furthered Civilization along with tremendous strides, 
civilization. higher manlier virtues have to some degree 
appeared. 
Thegreedof National enlargement and the greed of com- 
inca merce have been sharp incentives; what the 
ae: old Roman, Sallust, designated as cupidity. 
“What we want,” said Admiral Monk, frankly, 
in 1665, “is more of the trade which the Dutch 
now have.” When the war with Spain, which 
was closed by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1748, was announced, the English rang 
their church bells, their eyes sparkling in an- 
National __ ticipation of the superlative opportunities for 
aren wealth to be gained through prizes. In the 
prizes. san year 1747, English ships took 644 prizes; six 


by English of them were valued at nearly eight millions 
ships in 


1747. of dollars.? 
Prospects It is a fond hope, perhaps the world is on the 
of a third 


era in which point of its realization, that the third era is 
nacho appearing in which the highest virtues will 
ee be developed more exclusively in the intel- 
lectual realm, — not only in the physical, — 
when wars shall be fought in the judicial 

. arena, when altruism and fraternal feeling 

and the energies of love, rather than hate, 


shall usher in a golden age. 


1“ Una et ea vetus causa bellandi est, profunda cupido 
imperii et divitiarum.”’ 

2 £1,580,000. One Spanish galleon brought to her Eng- 
lish captors the immense sum of a million sterling, which 
she had on board, in addition to the ship’s value. 
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Our humanity is indeed to be despaired of, 
if it is not possible to eliminate forever from 
our living the necessity for settling differences 
at the point of the sword or the cannon’s 
mouth. Mars, the god of war, has not the 
judicial temperament. War does not decide 
great questions ; it only forces conclusions. 

Early naval battles are remarkable for the 
large numbers engaged, and for great slaugh- 
ter. They were simply conflicts between 
armies afloat, — battles of transports. A san- 
guinary and remarkable battle was that at 
Sluys in the time of Edward III. The English, 
under Admiral De Morley, fought the French 
at anchor. The French lost thirty thousand 
lives, killed and drowned; the English, four 
thousand. The Italians, the allies of the 
French, under Barbarossa, managed to escape. 

As naval science has developed in its ap- 
plication to naval warfare, battles have been 
less sanguinary. The sharper the weapon, 
the more quickly has it cut; the more force- 
ful the arm, the more certainly has it com- 
pelled surrender; until-a fantastic idea is 
prevalent that the improvements in weapons 
of war will make wars to cease. As though 
two duellists on the field of honor, looking at 
each other’s glistening blades, should throw 
their swords to the ground, and, in amaze- 
ment, clasp hands. 

Commercial interests, which have been of 
such prime importance as incentives to war, 
it seems likely are destined to have like in- 
fluence in causing them to cease. 
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It has been wisely said, “ As all history is 
the picture of war, so it is no less true that it 
is the record of the mitigation and decline of 
war.” 1 Certain wars have had their justifi- 
cation in that they are the surgery of nations, 
by which the body politic is permitted to ex- 
ist and renew its strength. But the time will 
come when the round world rolling through 
space will whirl off the excrescence of war; 
then, when it is shot off at a tangent into the 
infinite past, this goodly earth, as well rid 
of its burden, will sing in its revolutions a 
genuine pean of victory. 

Of what use, then, the study of wars, judged 
to be merely the pathology of the body poli- 
tic? Even then it has its uses, if only for 
the analogies for the strifes of peace, the 
emulations and competitions of social life, to 
say nothing of the inspirations of strenuous 
and heroic action. It is the theatre in which 
the players were compelled to perform, — the 
environment is responsible for this evil which 
civilization has not yet eradicated, which may 
be fairly condemned, —not the players who 
have played their parts well and have de- 
served applause. 

The curtain is drawn for these séa-dramas. 
It is for us to applaud or condemn as the 
actors shall play their parts well or ill. 

In early times war was characterized by 
abundance of paraphernalia, by pomp and 

1 Sixty years ago Emerson said, ‘‘ War is on its last 
legs.” They are pretty stout legs, however, but changes 


of such great importance are not measured by decades, but, 
alas, often by centuries, 
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equipage, by display of wealth; war cries, 
savage frenzy, fierce shouts,—a terrifying 
of the senses. The South Sea islanders had 
various colored clubs of fantastic shapes ; 
the Malay, the sinuous kriss. Cleopatra's 
barge was outrivaled by Tourville’s Soleil 
Royale, in the seventeenth century, with its 
carved and gilded poop overloaded with or- 
namentation, palatial in all its appointments. 
These, with the army made terrible with 
banners, now rendered useless, have van- 
ished. 5 

The ship of war, with its acres of canvas, 
white in the morning sun, has sunk forever 
below the horizon. The soldier, armed cap- 
a-pie, has gone; with him the sailor, with 
lance and boarding-pike and pistol. To-day 
the genius of war is represented standing 
forth in all the strength and majesty of sim- 
ple nature, severely austere. The type is 
the athletic Greek, clean and strong, with 
sinewy frame and vigorous circulation, hold- 
ing with facile grasp the invariable laws of 
the universe, which modern science has dis- 
covered. An Apollo with Jovian thunder- 
bolts. No longer a Hercules with his club. 

The battleship, engine of destruction, com- 
pact of scientific law’s inevitable resultants, 
steel-chilled to defy severest impact, perfectly 
controlled, moved at instantaneous wish, re- 
sponsive to the slightest velvet-fingered pres- 
sure to annihilate, is utterly devoid of un- 
essential appendage to please the fancy or 
startle the senses. 


Parapher- 
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display have 
character- 
ized early 
wars. 
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No longer is the hoarse voice of the captain 
heard shouting to the tops or to the gun-deck 
in stentorian tones. The superintending brain 
disciplined for all emergencies in the seclu- 
sion of the cabin or the conning-tower simply 
orders; that is, puts in array and play forces 
of men and material by word of mouth or 
stroke of pen, which destroy. Absence of 
display characterizes the best type im person- 
nel and material of modern naval warfare, the 
economy of the essential. 

A directing intellect, equable and working 
with precision, a ship, facile of movement, of 
surpassing velocity, ordnance, of executive 
potency, — these are the factors which de- 
scribe at once the actuality of the present 
and the ideals of the future. 

The morale, without which these factors are 
utterly futile, belongs to a wider field of con- 
sideration. 

2. Of Ships of War.—It is a far cry 
from Salamis to Santiago. Methods and 
means and men have all changed in naval 
warfare. Naval architecture and ordnance 
have developed in successive centuries not 
unlike the evolution of Natural Science, 
except that invention has interjected its 
modifying influences as a» Deus ex Machina. 

The beginning of ships was “the split 
reed” drifting on the stream, the floating 
log, the canoe, the raft, then on with suc- 
cessive steps, the boat with poles and oars, 
the banks of oars, and the beak for ramming, 
and at the same time the sail. For two thou. 
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sand years these primitive forms lasted, varied 
in slightly different ways, from the time of 
the Phcenicians to the Armada, after which 
sails were mainly used as a motive power. 
This event marks the end of an era. 

In the meantime the biremes and triremes 
of the ancients, enlarging to sixteen banks of 
oars, had changed into the medieval galleys, 
which were merely enlargements of the ear- 
lier types, the bow and stern lifted higher 
and a larger number of sails. The Venetians 
at Lepanto introduced the galleasses, a type 
between the galleys and the galleons, hay- 
ing the advantages of both. Three banks of 
oars still remained, but a significant change 
was made by inserting portholes for large 
cannons between the banks and single oars. 
They proved their efficacy in the van of 
that battle, so that one might say in the 
grammar of shipbuilding: positive, galley; 
comparative, galleass; superlative, galleon. 
The latter were huge and unwieldy and were 
used by the Spaniards as treasure-ships. 

The Great Harry, a wonderful specimen of 
shipbuilding, had a very high poop as well as 
bow; on the poop a signal lantern nearly on a 
level with the round tops, an enormous beak, 
balconies at bow and stern, six round towers 
at angles of the poop gangway and forecastle 
“like the turrets of a chateau,” four masts 
with round tops like inverted cones, and in- 
numerable streamers. 


1 Henry Grace a Dieu, built in England in 1514 
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arms, the simple rudimentary cannon. The 
very names of the weapons of war on the 
Great Michael, as fantastic as the appearance 
of the Great Harry as a specimen of naval 
architecture, astonish us. On her there were 


'“bassils, mynards, hagters, culverings, flings, 


falcons, double dogs, and pestilent serpenters.” 
Weapons which the ordnance expert of to-day 
would be at a loss to describe. 

Montaigne, writing from the security of his 
round tower study at Castellan, near Perigord, 
depreciated the firearms of his day. “ They 
astonish the ears,” he said, “that is all!” ? 
What silent wonder would have filled his 
Gallic brain could he have seen a 18-inch gun 
of to-day of 48,000 tons muzzle energy ! 

All that pertains to the offensive in naval 
warfare is changed, — ordnance, explosives, 
projectiles, particularly in this century, naval 
warfare reaping largely the benefits of scien- 
tific discovery, until in the torpedo-boat there 
exists the close and vital union of a vessel 
and projectile —a floating explosive projec- 
tile, stripped of all accessories, reduced to its 
lowest terms. Of projectiles, the shell has 
proved very effective. A naval officer, writ- 
ing in 18338, says that naval warfare is 
“threatened with a total change. This is by 
the introduction of bombs, discharged hori- 
zontally from cannon.” So that in France 
they were talking of excluding these missiles 


1The Great Michael was built in the time of Henry VIII. 
and was one of the wonders of the period. 

2“* Tes armes A feu sont de si peu d’éffet, sauf letonne- 
ment des oreilles, qu'on en quittera l’usage.”’ 
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from ships by “casing them in a cuirass of 
iron”’; falling upon the deck of a vessel, they 
would then burst, scattering smoke, fire, and 
death, on every side. ‘“ When this comes to 
pass,” he naively observes, “it would seem 
that the naval profession would cease to be 
very desirable.”! The changes predicted 
have come, and greater, —smooth-bore and 
rifled cannon, refinements of mechanism, ex- 
plosives of tremendous power, muzzle energies 
in thirty years increasing from one thousand 
to three thousand feet per second, projectiles 
doing execution at the distance of ten thou- 
sand yards. 

In a survey of the means of naval warfare, 
the no less marvellous mechanism of the 
steam engine should be considered, with its 
speed efficiency and its consequent modifying 
factor in naval tactics. The same evolution 
is here apparent from rudimentary and simple 
to complex and heterogeneous. 

4. Of Sea Power. —It has been reserved to 
a writer of the present day to show to the world 
the influence which sea power has had upon 
national life.2. A new factor in the philosophy 
of history has thus been brought to light. 
That influence has enlarged with the growth 
of commerce and civilization. It is now a 
well-recognized factor in historical develop- 
ment; but not its strategic influence. The 
strategic power of the naval arm needs yet 
to be fully appreciated, as well as developed 
by study. 


1 Naval Essays, N. Y.,1833. 2Captain A.'T. Mahan, U. S.N. 
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“The Athenians,” said an old writer, “ have 
no dominion on firme land; yet kept they 
the Islands in subjection, so long as they kept 
the sea.” 

Lord Bacon affirmed that “the battle of 
Actium decided the empire of the world; 
the battle of Lepanto arrested the greatness 
of the Turk.” 

The sentiment of to-day agrees with that 
of Cardinal Richelieu, who, in writing “of 
power upon the sea,’+ would have no great 
state in the condition of receiving an injury 
without the power of taking revenge. At 
present it would be said, less harshly, without 
the power of resenting it. 

All battles, as well upon sea as upon land, 
are merely the movements of men or ships 
and the hurling of missiles, and have no sig- 
nificance nor interest more than movements 
on a chess-board, without the understanding 
of the underlying causes which lead to them, 
the knowledge of the passions or motives of 
the men engaged in them, and the results 
which follow. 

Critical and decisive conflicts often lack 
the elements which make the accounts ‘of 
other engagements interesting, — stubborn- 
ness of fighting or uncertainty of issue. 

With the Armada and at La Hougue, the 
English had it all their own way, preventing 


1“ Jamais un grande Etat ne doit étre en état de recevoir 
une injure sans pouvoir en prendre revanche.”’ — “‘De la 
puissance sur la mer,’’ Testament Politique, Amsterdam, 
1688, 
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Philip IT. and Louis XIV. from getting their 
way. The interest pertains to national life 
and the fortunes of the individual. In a 
political sense, these battles were pivotal. 

Battles, says Mahan, are only famous as 
they are made so by historians.!' Of all the 
naval battles to which the adjective famous 
may be applied, Great Britain has had the 
lion’s share. No list of significance could be 
made which would fail to give her the larger 
proportion. 

A recent historian, knowing well the trend 
of causes and events, makes a significant 
statement when he says, “The defeat of the 
Invincible Armada was the opening event in 
the history of the United States. It was the 
event which made all the rest possible.” ? 

Some idea of the sea might of the English 
nation is seen in her history during the last 
half of the eighteenth century. From 1742 
to 1800, in various wars, the English navy, 
including privateers, captured 1510 ships, 


16,779 guns, 118,190 men; averaging, while ~ 


these wars were in progress, one ship a week, 
a dozen guns, and nearly eighty men put hors 
du combat.? 

The naval glory which Hallam said could 
be “traced in a continuous track of light 
from the period of the Commonwealth,” blazed 
out most brightly at the end of this eighteenth 
century in the great consummations of the 


1Jn a letter to the author. 
2 Fiske. 
8 Hunt, United Service Magazine, September, 1898. 
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Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar, — the Nel- 
sonian epoch. 

5. Of Strategy and Tactics. — A survey of 
the science of war covering centuries observes 
but little change, if any, in that which so 
greatly affects successful contests, namely, 
strategy and tactics. They are constant quan- 
tities; invariable laws are inherent in them. 
Strategy is the larger wisdom of warfare ; 
tactics, the smaller. Strategy considers the 
end; tactics, the means to the end; but first, 
as Admiral Makaroff points out, comes na- 
tional policy,’ which must affect strategical 
movements. s 

It will always hold true that readiness for 
warfare is of prime importance. At any hour 
a nation may be expected to hear the ery, 
“All hands up anchor!” for instant sailing. 
The element of surprise will never cease to 
be effective. It will always be true that 
“the greatest force lies in the attack.” 

If wisdom is simply the best way of apply- 
ing means to ends, tactics as battle wisdom 


_ is simply the directing of forces. The forces 


themselves will vary, but the great laws which 
govern them are the same now as a thousand 
years ago. Concentrate your force, cripple 
your enemies’ motive power, capture, sink, 
destroy. 

The versatile Raleigh, with keen insight, 
seeing England’s exposed condition, said, “ If 
we be once driven to the defensive, farewell 
might,” and in a more quaint way he ex- 


1‘ Imperial policy.” 
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pressed the same idea, “To entertain those 
who shall assail us with their own beef in 
their bellies and before they eat of our 
Kentish capons, I take to be the wisest 
way.” 

The result of this strategic wisdom, appre- 
ciated by the English Admiralty, is seen 
to-day in a navy double that of any European 
power. That has been a strategic necessity 
for Great Britain from the time of the Roman 
invasion, — a necessity increasing as she has 
become a world power. Whether a like stra- 
tegic advantage is not imperative on the part 
of the United States, in view of recent events, 
is for the wisdom of her best men to deter- 
mine. 

Strategic principles include mobilization or 
readiness for, and in motion, the time ele- 
ment; combine this with locality, the place 
element, and all strategy is comprehended. 
Said Francis Drake, “ The advantage of time 
and place in all nautical actions is half a vic- 
tory, which being lost is irrecoverable.” 

From this point of view of strategy, readi- 
ness is the soul of warfare, in order that a 
nation may “choose the shortest path to the 
desired goal.” It is criminal for a nation to 
send its brave men to sea poorly equipped. 
The frantic ery of Howard, at the time of the 
Armada, from the mid heat of the conflict, 
“For the love of God let us have some great 
shot!” is a commentary equally on the parsi- 
mony of Queen Elizabeth and the nation’s 
neglect of duty. As capital is to business, 
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so is preparation to warfare,—the greater 
the amount, the greater the facility, power, 
and efficiency of the transaction. 

6. Of Personnel.— For early peoples the 
sea had its terrors. The courtier-poet Horace 
in the oft-quoted lines voiced the general 
opinion.} 

“ All history,” it has been said, “resolves 
itself very easily into the biography of a few 
stout hearts and earnest persons.” Naval 
history is no exception to this rule. It is the 
story of the might of certain seamen. 

The professional officer and seaman is of 
comparatively modern growth. Yet when the 
Greeks had dominion of the sea, the status 
of the ship officer was of especial importance. 
The rude conditions which environed the 
Mediterranean maritime peoples did not tend 
to elevate the position. The mariner’s com- 
pass and the discoveries of Columbus develop- 
ing commerce, the necessity for protecting 
convoys, and for men who should constantly 
keep the sea for this purpose, grew gradually 
upon the minds of statesmen. 

At first the soldier must go to sea as a 
fighting man. A seaman used his experience 
and skill to carry him over the rocking wave. 
Afterward the functions of fighting man and 
seaman were united in the one person, and the 
ship or naval officer came upon the deck. 
The ship and its military character, the vicis- 

1“ Tli robur et aes triplex 
Cirea pectus erat qui fragilem truci 


Commisit pelago ratem 
Primus.”’ — Horacz, Lib. I. C. I. 
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situdes of sea life and war requirements, have 
developed a complex organization and disci- 
pline which is a varied and complete product, 

unlike any other which exists. Narrowness 
of space and its consequent rigidity of rules 
has largely contributed to this result. 

The instability of the sea, the perils of 
storm to motor power, the difficulties of navi- 
gation, make of a ship of war a school of men- 
tal discipline and an institution of rigid rules, 
customs, and conventions. Under such cir- 
cumstances the naval life is lived and the 
character of seamen developed. Battles are 
merely ephemeral epochs in the months and 
years of a naval career. Said Admiral Cod- 
rington, “It is not fighting which is the sever- 
est part of our life; it is having to contend 
with the sudden changes of seasons, the war 
of elements, the danger of a leé shore, and so 
forth, which produce no food for honour or 
glory.” 

In this development of ship and personnel 
Great Britain has led the way. From the 
rude tyranny of the galley period there has 
been evolved the legal justice of courts-martial 
and articles of war. 

Far into the present century there survived 
a marked distinction of class between officers 
and. seamen ; a patrician and plebeian relation 
which worked to the disadvantage of both. 
‘At present the generally accepted opinion is 
that all the ship’s company are equally ser- 
vants of the state, and each position honor- 
able, the grades of honor ascending with the 
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degree of responsibility required. This has 
been a great advance, to the seamen especially, 
who are raised thereby from a condition of 
servitude to that of codperative labor. The 


ship of war to-day is a unit as never before. 


A study of naval warfare reveals the fact 
that after the initial necessity of moral char- 
acter, from a professional point of view the 
great need of a naval officer is courage. Phys- 
ical courage is absolutely necessary for suc- 
cess. Sea-life develops it. The seaman is 
made by sailing the sea; the naval officer, 
by handling his ship and his men. There is a 
quality of courage which is of great value, — 
the courage of the initiative, which Farragut 
had largely, and which he alluded to, quoting 
Danton’s motto as expressing his own idea of 
warfare: “L’audace, et encore de l’audace, 
et toujours de l’audace.” This is an indis- 
pensable requisite for a naval officer’s success. 

There is, however, the other phase of this 
heart-strength, courage, which has relation to 
the brain, — the intellectual courage which is 
equally indispensable, which Nelson’s great 
master, the Earl of St. Vincent, described in 
the saying that “the true test of a man’s 
courage is the power to bear responsibility.” 

The power to bear responsibility is gained 
by character and experience. It is strength- 
ened by an early laying of the burden of duty 
upon the professional aspirant. Hence, in 
passing, as a corollary, the necessity that the 
grades in the personnel of a navy should be 
so arranged that responsibility should keep 
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pace with age by regular steps of promo- 
tion. The anomaly of gray-headed junior 
officers would then disappear. The officer 
kept too long as a subordinate will sometime 
act unintelligently in the hour of danger, to 
the country’s loss. The desideratum is the 
power to bear responsibility. IH the ability 
to bear responsibility tests to the utmost a 
man’s intellectual courage, a corresponding 
recognition should be given him for highest 
quality of professional character. Nelson 
made a brilliant manceuvre at the battle of 
St. Vincent. The multitude applauded, and 
justly, but the Admiralty gave to Admiral 
Jervis the honor of the victory, knowing 
that a man should reap the reward of his con- 
scientious endeavor and able administration. 
Of this incident, Mahan finely says, “‘ He was 
happy, indeed, in having such a lieutenant, 
so right a man in so right a place, and at so 
right a moment; but the whole responsibility 
and the original plan was his, and no man can 
-take it from him. To him, too, was primarily 
due the admirable efficiency of his fleet.” ? 

From an appreciation of his professional 
services to the nation, the status of the naval 
officer has arisen, but slowly and wrought out 
at the hardest by exacting work, having all 
the time to contend against the lack of ability 
of the average man, or willingness of the 
statesman to understand the conditions of 
his life, the ways of the sea, the influence of 
sea-power. 

1 Life of Nelson, Vol. I, p. 228. 
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France, while never lacking men of phys- 
ical courage and distinguished bravery, has 
had to lament the lack of moral courage in 
men like Tourville! and Villeneuve. 

Richelieu said he knew of but little differ- 
ence between giving the management of the 
finances to a thief and the command of an 
army to a man of moderate courage? In 
either case, he knew that the country was 
robbed. Later, Napoleon declared that “all 
naval undertakings since IT have been at the 
head of the government, have always failed 
because the admirals see double, and have 
learned what I do not know, that war can be 
made without running risks. We must step 
boldly into the night of uncertainty.” 

It has come about by the slow time changes 
that the position of the naval officer has. 
grown in value and importance as compared 
with civilian professional life. It may well be 
doubted whether there is any calling among 
men which demands as much manhood, in its 
widest sense, as that of the naval officer 
at the present time. The battleship is 
the most wonderful of the works of man, a 
scientific product of skill and marvellous in- 
genuity. For its command is demanded un- 
usual ability of administrative influence over 


1 He was spoken of by Seignelay, the Minister of Marine 
of his time, as a “ poltron de téte, mais pas de ceur,”’ a nice 
distinction in terms, but a valid one. 

2“ Je ne sais pas grande différence, entre donner le manie- 
ment des finances & un voleur, et le commandement d’une 
armée @ celui dont le courage est médiocre.”’ — Test. Pol., 
Ch. TX., p. 89. 
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men, courage of all kinds, and instant mas- 
tery of the situation in time of peril or ac- 
tion. What other position in time of peace 
can be thought of as fraught with more peri- 
lous vicissitudes than the command of a bat- 
tleship, whose immense resources of power, 
enormous cost, precious freight of human 
lives of trained men, are at the hazard of a 
blow by a submerged black reef, or the omi- 
nous stroke of friend or foe in misty collision? 
In time of battle the hazards multiply beyond 
conjecture. 

Removed from the strife of factions and 
political animosity, the peculiar loyalty of 
naval men is generally recognized. It is a 
subject for thought whether patriotism is not 
more intense in a democracy than in any 
other form of government. Its influence 
upon the men of the sea is demonstrable. De- 
mocracy being the achievement of the age- 
long strife for liberty, the preciousness of the 
treasure alone should inspire, but, added to 
this, is the consciousness that each man con- 
tends for a government in which his individ- 
ual kingship is recognized, not for royalty — 
a regnant aristocracy, — from which he is ex- 
eluded by an iron law of caste. 

In republican France it may no longer be 
said, with Southey, that ‘on the sea, when 
the hour of trial comes, a Frenchman has no 
hope.” 


1 ‘Le veritable patriotisme n’est pas seulement l’amour 
du sol mais ’amour du passé, le respect pour les généra- 
tions qui nous ont précedés.’”’ — FUSTEL DE COULANGES. 
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The most renowned of naval officers have 
not lacked in the matter of a deep religious 
sense. The broadness of the sea would not 
suffer their piety to be narrowed to the tra- 
ditions of the schools. Its simplicity is illus- 
trated by the remark of Charles Douglas, one 
of Rodney’s captains, who hurried down from 
the deck to the admiral’s cabin to report, with 
pious exultation, “that God had given him 
his enemy on the lee bow.” 

There is no higher tribute to the naval pro- 
fession than Napoleon’s admission when he 
said, speaking of Admiral Sidney Smith, 
“Had I but captured Acre, I would have 
reached Constantinople and the Indies. I 
would have changed the face of the world. 
But that man made me miss my destiny.” 
This in time of war. But Lord Palmerston’s 
wruds are no less significant. “ Whenever I 
want a thing well done in a distant part of 
the: would, when I want a man with a good 
head, @ good heart, lots of pluck, and plenty 
of common sense, I always send for a captain 
in the navy.” 

7. 6 is, finally, the human ethical phases 
in naval history which centre the interest and 
char the attention. What sort of men were 
these great sea-fighters? we ask. What 
dominated them when they fought? Desire 
for fame? habit of duty? determination for 
victory? fear of failure? What was the 
moral motive power ? 

After all is written and read, the mind will 
not long hold the statistics of men and bate 
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tle might on either side, but recurs often to 

‘some single or marked feature of the contest 
which is, as it were, a color exponent: The- 
mistocles’s craft; Antony’s infatuation ; Don 
John of Austria’s high character throughout 
a desperate contest; Sidonia’s incapacity, or 
Elizabeth’s parsimony; Grenville’s super- 
human antagonistic bravery ; Blake’s chagrin, 
which reformed the English navy ; Tourville’s 
dilemma of obedience, or Russell’s doubtful 
loyalty ; Paul Jones’s victory over defeat 
itself; Nelson’s brilliant initiative in contrast 
with Villeneuve’s indolent inaction; Decré’s 
dramatic defiance; the death of the Greatest 
Admiral of them all; Hull’s cheerfulness and 
thorough seamanship; Perry’s youth, adding 
lustre to his energy and skill; Ericsson’s 
success and Worden’s wounds; Winslow’s 
matter of fact fight, or Semmes’s tragic defeat ; 
Farragut’s genius for fighting, or Buchanan’s 
intrepidity ; Tegetthoff’s admirable skill, or 
Persano’s unfitness ; Grau’s enterprise ; Dew- 
ey’s conclusiveness ; Sampson’s strategic fore- 
sight. 

“Tf the quality of the departing guest be 
eminently great,” said an old writer, “the 
crew man the yards, and salute him with 
one vast shout.” 

They have nearly all gone over the side 
into the darkness of the ever-receding past 
—admirals all; high admirals some of them: 
the Greek with the olive skin; the black- 
haired Roman; the swart Spaniard; the fair- 
haired Englishman; the quick-brained Gaul; 
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the stout-hearted Dutchman; the versatile 
American, all have gone from the deck of 
the galley, the frigate, the line-of-battle ship, 
from the decks where, in the teeth of gales, 
they clawed off lee shores, when the mouths 
of their guns drank in the sea, or fought the 
fogs or Arctic cold; from the decks where 
they led the changing fortunes of the fight 
in the din of desperate battle ; where men 
take life at the uttermost hazard and clasp 
hands with Fate, —for all these men as they 
have been true, in admiration, the side is 
now piped, the marines are on deck, the 
drums are ruffled, the yards are manned, as 
they disappear over the side the salute is 
fired, and those of us who remain, seamen or 
landsmen, it matters not, are under orders to 
give the “ vast shout.” 


SALAMIS. 


480 B.C. 


Not all things are worth relating, or all historical figures worth 
describing, but some things and some persons deserve to be com- 
memorated eternally. 

Stories like those of Thermopyle and Salamis in Herodotus, . 
are the true jewels of history, the diamonds in the general gravel 
heap. — Froupg, Essay on the Study of History. 


It was this that influenced the genius of Greece, this trans- 
formed the race of thinkers, poets, artists, statesmen, into a race of 
heroes, actors in the noblest sense of the word. The struggle with 
Persia, too, gave to Athens her right place. Assuming the hegemony 
of Hellas, to which she was foreordained by her spiritual superior- 
ity, she flashed in the supreme moment which followed the battle 
of Salamis into the full consciousness of her own greatness. — 
Symonps. 


The Greeks fought in order and preserved their ranks. — 
HeEropotus. 


The shouts of the Athenians in glad acclaim after Salamis had 
searcely died away; the footfalls of the joyous dancers in the 
marble corridors had hardly ceased, and the fragrance of the roses 
of victory might almost be said to linger still in the sunlit air, 
when there was born to the world a time when Art and Philosophy 
and Political Science reached their highest stature, and diffused 
their gracious heritage through the fortunate generations which 
have followed to the present day. 


SALAMIS. 
480 B.C. 


WHEN the battle of Salamis was fought in the year 
480 B.c., the Greeks had suffered defeat by the Persians 
at Thermopyle, Athens had been burned, its inhabit- 
ants had fled, and all the states of southern Greece, or 
the Peloponnesus, were in a state of great and justifiable 
alarm. 

The main interest of the conflict lies in the fact that 
it was a supreme crisis in the national life,— an issue 
between barbarism and civilization. At this period, 
494 B.c., the Romans, emerging slowly from barbarism, 
were developing under more favorable conditions the 
foundations of a great empire with democratic bases ; 
the rights of the individual were being asserted and 
recognized. The tribunes of the people were created 
inviolable, with their rights of intercession and protec- 
tion, — the first steps in the long warfare for the rights 
of man, Democracy, as against the right of one man, 
Monarchy. 

The immediate cause of the war was the revolt of 
the Ionian Greeks. In this revolt they had been aided 
by Athens and Eretvria. Xerxes, the Persian king, 
determined to subjugate them, and atone for the deteat 
at Marathon. 

The accounts of the preparations made at the Persian 
capital, Susa, read like a romance and seem hardly 
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credible; the main facts are, however, well authenti- 
cated. All the well-known phrases which are part of 
the language describing luxury and magnificence and 
lavish display, are not inappropriate when applied to 
this expedition of the great Persian power against the 
principalities of Greece. 

Everything was done upon a large scale by the bar- 
barian monarch, and seven years went to the prepara- 
tion of the expedition. Then began a wonderful march 
with a multitudinous host of Persians and subjugated 
peoples. A fleet of twelve hundred vessels, an un- 
precedented number, was made ready to attack by 
sea in conjunction with the land forces. With 
Xerxes, at a careful and moderate estimate, were a 
million men. 

The journey was begun in the autumn of 481 B.c., 
and after eight months of triumphal progress this vast 
host found itself at the seat of war. Two great under- 
takings signalize this remarkable expedition, — the 
bridge of boats by which the Hellespont was crossed, 
and the digging of a canal through the promontory of 
Mt. Athos to avoid the perils of doubling the stormy 
cape, where a Persian fleet had suffered. Otherwise 
the journey was a long march of a horde of men, who, 
on account of their vast number, beggared the countries 
through which they passed by their demands for sup- 
plies. It was no easy task to meet the needs of this 
host, which had taken seven days and nights to cross 
the Hellespont,—a never-ending procession. Prepara- 
tions, however, had been made for this contingency; 
months previous, and at different stations, provisions 
had been stored in anticipation of the coming army. 
Grote informs us that while at Abdera, the witty 
Megakreon recommended to his countrymen to go in a 
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body to the temples and thank the gods, because Xerxes 
was pleased to be satisfied with one meal in the day. 
Had the monarch required breakfast as well as dinner, 
the Abderites must have been reduced either to the 
alternative of exile or of utter destitution. A stream 
called Lissus, which seems to have been of no great 
importance, is said to have been drunk up by the army, 
together with a lake of some magnitude near Pistyros. 
At the river Strymon, at a place called “ the nine roads,” 

Xerxes was guilty of one of those barbaric cruelties 
which cause us to shudder and to-congratulate ourselves 
upon living in these better times. Already bridges 
had been thrown over the river, and sacrifices of white 
horses had been made by the Persian priests; but an 
additional barbarity was thought necessary. As a reli- 
gious act, he caused to be buried alive nine native youths 
and nine maidens,—a number suggested by the name 
of the place. 

_ For this great invasion the Greeks were almost totally 
unprepared. Tidings reached them of its progress, — 
stories which seemed to them exaggerated, which, un- 
fortunately for them, were true. Sparta, especially, 
had taken no preparatory step in defence, when she 
learned that the enemy had already crossed the borders, 
and that Athens, “the eye of Greece,” was in danger. 

The Greeks had made a brave stand at Thermopyle ; 
three hundred of them, under the Spartan Leonidas, 
and with unparalleled self-devotion, had one and all 
given their lives for their country, inflicting great 
injury on the Persians in the narrow mountain pass,— 
a theme of song and story which will never be for- 
gotten in the world. The moral effect of Thermopyle 
upon the minds of many of the Greeks was important, 
inspiring them with patriotic determination, — a factor 
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which must be taken into account in the ultimate issue 
of this contest. 

Salamis, where the battle was fought, is an island 
lying just to the south of the westernmost portion of 
Attica. he island is rocky, with bold precipitous 
sides, very picturesque, and incloses with the mainland 
a beautiful sheet of water. To this island the Athenians 
had removed their wives and children after the certainty 
that they could not withstand the Persian host had been 
realized, —a most melancholy migration. 

Not long before, the Greeks had sighted the advance 
of the Persian fleet, which skirted the coasts of Thrace 
and ‘lhessaly (through their guard-ships, which were 
lost to the enemy), and retreated from Artemisium 
through the narrow strait of Kuripus to Chalcis in 
Eubwa, with a view of holding it. 

There came up a terrible storm, which shattered and 
scattered the Persian fleet at Artemisium, which point 
they had reached, and the winds and the waves playing 
havoc with them, destroyed four hundred of the galleys. 
Such a loss would have ended any ordinary war, but the 
Persian fleet could well afford such a trifling lessening 
of its great number. 

The Greeks then returned to Artemisium, the Per- 
sians having sailed ten miles away to the Pagaseean 
Gulf to repair damages. For three days there was 
fighting, but to no purpose on either side. Then the 
Grecian admiral, Eurybiades, astounded by the knowl- 
edge of the defeat at Thermopyle, made all haste to 
sail southward with his forces to Salamis, which he 
reached without molestation, judging it to be the best 
place either for a final stand, or at least to consult with 
the representatives of the different states as to what 
would better be done in this dire extremity. 
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After the Greeks arrived at the bay of Salamis, the 
Persians, anchored at Phalerum, prepared to give battle. 
Strange to say, on both sides there was the greatest 
hesitancy. Herodotus gives an elaborate account of 
the discussion which arose when the Persian monarch 
assembled his officers of high rank to help him decide 
as to the propriety of an attack. The majority coincided 
with the views of the king; only one had a contrary 
opinion, namely, Artemisia, the Dorian queen, who was 
present with her contingent to aid the king, and who 
counseled against it, for the reason that the main object 
of the expedition, the chastisement of the Athenians, 
had been accomplished, and glory was not to be gained 
by additional fighting. 

Xerxes, evidently pleased at her independence, in 
marked distinction to the subserviency of his officers, 
complimented her views, but did not change his own. 
The attack was decided upon. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, were in the very thick of dispute and dis- 
cussion with reference to their course; on the very verge 
of destruction they wrangled, inflamed by old jealousies 
and bitter animosities. 

It is necessary at this juncture to digress and study 
for a little the relation of the Athenian, Themistocles, 
to the inception of the conflict; for to him more than 
to any man the final result of the battle is due. His 
name is rarely mentioned without reference to that of 
his great rival, Aristides, surnamed the Just. The | 
comparison of these two distinguished men is a fertile 
theme for historians fond of parallel contrasts. 

To Themistocles the Athenians owed the existence 
of their navy. He employed all his energy for its up- 
building, as ruler persuading the Athenians to use the 
income of the silver mines at Laurium for that purpose. 
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The necessity, which in these modern days is being 
impressed on the nations of Europe, of an increased 
sea-armament as an important factor in national defence, 
was apparent to the Athenian statesman, and that the 
preparation therefor, required months of labor in the 
shipyards. The navy was therefore increased annually. 
Twenty-five years before, under Clisthenes, it was the 
custom to require every two local communities to unite 
and form a naucrary, which was expected to fit out 
a trireme. Under T'hemistocles the naucraries were 
abandoned, and trierarchies were established for this 
purpose. The usual manner was to require the wealthy 
citizens to fit up one or more triremes, the state furnish- 
ing the hull and the tackle, both wooden and hanging. 
This involved a great burden upon the individual, who, 
however, had the honor of becoming the trierarch or 
commander of the trireme. But it resulted well, for 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War Athens had 
three hundred triremes. In the war with the Aigine- 
tans, just previous, she had but fifty. This large in- 
crease of the navy proved the salvation of Greece. It 
gave to Athens the supremacy upon the sea. 

One can imagine with what constant opposition 
Themistocles was met in the effort to provide adequate 
defence against a foe in a far-distant land, whose com- 
ing was uncertain, when we consider the proneness of 
human nature to forget that there will be a future, 
secure in the fool’s paradise of the present. To his 
initiative and persistence the increase in the navy was 
mainly due. He was put in command of the fleet, and 
by his advice the wives and children of the Athenians 
were sheltered at Salamis, gina, and Trezen. His 
career marks him as a man lacking principle, when it 
is studied in its entirety, but at the time when he is 
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under consideration he appears the far-seeing states- - 
man, the acute politician, a man of ready resource, who, 
whether for selfish ends or not, did his country good 
service. Weare indebted to Herodotus for the descrip- 
tion of the council of war held on board the vessel of 
the commander-in-chief of the forces, the Spartan, 
Eurybiades. 

The prevailing opinion favored the occupation of the 

Corinthian isthmus, where, it was contended, was the 
natural and best situation for defence. To be defeated, 
it was said, would result in their being blockaded in 
the island, and prevent them from defending their homes 
against the invasion of Xerxes’ land forces, which, as 
yet unconquered, were marching steadily southward 
with the prestige of victory. To remain at Salamis 
was really for the benefit of the Athenians alone, — 
a view of the situation which had much to com- 
mend it. 
- In the meantime the states of the Peloponnesus had. 
assembled on the Corinthian isthmus to defend the pass 
‘of Sciron, and then the whole of the isthmus, by a wall 
which was rapidly built by thousands, working night 
and day under the stimulus of fear of the barbarian 
foe. 

The Greeks who dissented from the view of Themis- 
tocles, at the approach of night left the council and 
prepared to sail for a station nearer the isthmus, there 
to await the enemy. It was a critical moment for 
Themistocles and the Athenians; the majority was 
against them. The battle for which he had hoped was 
lost before it had begun.!_ The captains of the several 
triremes had gone to their vessels, night had come on, 


1 #lian says that there was a law at Athens which provided for an 
annual cock-fight, to be held at the theatre at the public expense. This 
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-and there seemed nothing more to do. When the de- 
jected Athenian admiral reached his vessel, a centurion, 
by name Mnesiphilus,! sought an interview; he was 
desirous of learning the result of the council. When 
informed’ of it, he said: “If the allies shall once leave 
Salamis, you will never have an opportunity of fighting 
for your country. The fleet will certainly separate, and 
each nation return to their respective homes, and neither 
Eurybiades nor any one else will be able to prevent 
them; thus Greece will perish from the want of judi- 
cious counsel. Make haste, therefore, and endeavor to 
counteract what has been determined; if it be possible, 
prevail on Eurybiades to change his purpose and con- 
tinue here.” 

Themistocles, disappointed and heavy at heart, re- 
joiced to obtain this reénforcement of Mnesiphilus, 
hastened to carry out his suggestion, and ordering his 
barge, hurried to the vessel of the commander-in-chief. 
He then emphatically asserted the folly of the idea of 
retreat and dispersion contemplated by the allies, mak- 
ing the earnest arguments of the wise Mnesiphilus his 
own. Eurybiades was at length won over, and the 
commanding officers were again assembled for a council 
of war. Herodotus relates: “As soon as they were met, 
and before Eurybiades had explained why he had called 
them together, Themistocles spake at some length, and 
with great apparent zeal. Adimantus, son of Ocytus, 
the Corinthian leader, interrupted him,” — certainly a 
pardonable interruption considering his forgetfulness 


was done in remembrance of the occasion when Themistocles, before the 
battle of Salamis, showed to the Athenians two cocks which were fight- 
ing, and exhorted them to imitate the fowls in their vigor and bravery. — 
Var. Hist. Il. 28. 

1A professor of wisdom at Athens, whose lectures Themistocles had 
attended. 
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of the courtesy of the occasion. “'Themistocles,” said 
he, “at the public games they who rise before their 
time are beaten.” “True,” replied Themistocles, “but 
they who are left behind are never crowned.” An 
- anecdote which must have been repeated to successive 
generations of Greek youths for centuries. 

Herodotus, who was so nearly contemporary with 
these events, affirms that the wise Themistocles did 
not suggest the probable dispersion of the Greeks in 
their presence, but went on to other arguments, ad- 
dressing the commander-in-chief, as if to persuade him 
for the first time. It was during this heated altercation 
that an incident occurred which shows how delicately 
the movements of great events are hinged. Some one 
— it may have been this same Adimantus — raised a 
club and threatened to strike the intrepid Themistocles. 
It is poised in air; if it falls, a brawl ensues, blood is 

shed, and possible amicable settlement of difficulties 

forever disappears; the Persians would then have 
eventually destroyed the Greek fleet, and Greece, with 
its arts and sciences, would have become subject to 
an Oriental despot. Then Themistocles uttered the 
memorable words, “Strike, but hear me.” 

Apart from the event which justified his course, the 
arguments of Themistocles were well worthy of con- 
sideration. “If we fight at the isthmus, we must fight 
on the open sea, where, on account of our heavier ves- 
sels and inferior numbers, we shall have every dis- 
advantage; add to this that if everything else succeed 
to our wishes, we shall yet lose Salamis, Megara, and 
figina. The land forces of the enemy will accompany 
their fleet, which you will thus draw to the Pelopon- 
nesus, and involve all Greece in danger.” He then 
spoke of the advantage of “fighting within a narrow 
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space of sea,” of their wives and children at Salamis; 
that to remain would as effectually defend the isthmus 
as to sail away. He then referred to the oracle, which 
had promised victory to their “wooden walls,” and 
concluded with the wise observation that they whose - 
deliberations are regulated by reason generally attain 
their wishes, while they who are rash in their deci- 
sions must not’ “expect the favor of the gods.” 
At this juncture he was again interrupted by Adi- 
mantus, who taunted him with not having a city to 
represent, alluding to the fall of Athens. It was a 
cruel taunt, and Themistocles turned quickly upon him 
and informed him that two hundred sea-going ships, 
well armed and equipped, were a country and city in 
themselves, and made them superior to all Greece, and 
especially to the Corinthians, upon whom he heaped 
reproaches. And now his blood being up, he eloquently 
urged upon Eurybiades that he should favor his view 
and remain to fight; appealing to him personally, “If,” 
said he, “you continue here, you will deserve our uni- 
versal gratitude; if not, you will be the destroyer of 
Greece. In this war our fleet constitutes our last, our 
only resource. You may be assured that unless you 
accede to my advice, we will take on board our families 
and remove with them to Siris in Italy, which from 
remote times has been considered as belonging to us, 
and where, if the oracle may be credited, we ought to 
found a city. Deprived of our assistance, you will 
hereafter have occasion to remember my words.” It is 
not improbable that Herodotus heard from those who 
were present this remarkable speech of Themistocles. 
Kurybiades remained firm in his decision to fight 
where the fleet was then at anchor, and the allied cap- 
tains prepared, apparently reluctantly, for an engage- 
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ment which they felt was mainly in behalf of the 
Athenians. 

And now another council was called, in which the 
arguments for and against were vehemently stated by 
both sides; the prevailing opinion was for retreat. 
Themistocles, seeing that his cherished purpose was 
about to fail, privately withdrew from the council, with 
the intention of gaining by stratagem, having failed in 
way of right reason. 

It is very interesting when we think of the situation 
and how critical it was. What should he do? how by 
any possible means could he avert the certain disaster 
ensuing upon retreat, and gain the chance which the 
situation, their own bravery, and the favor of the gods 
would supply for a brilliant victory? Was ever leader 
in direr straits? Was not deception permissible under 
the circumstances? Would not even his enemy, Aris- 
tides, justify him, whom all men called the Just? 
Whatever may have passed through his mind, his deci- 
sion was made. He would send a messenger to Xerxes 
under cover of the night, and then, as patiently as he 
could, await the result. Wondering whom he might 
send on such a delicate mission, he remembered Sicin- 
nus, the tutor of his children, as a man to be trusted ; 
him he accordingly sent to the Persian admiral with 
the statement that the Athenian admiral, who at heart 
wished well to them, desired him to say that there was 
great consternation among the Greeks, and that they 
were planning to fly. If the Persians should take 
advantage of this great opportunity and attack, they 
would find the Greeks at once taking sides. Those 
friendly to the Persians would immediately declare it 
by engaging the others. Having left this suggestive 
statement in the mind of the Persian admiral, Sicinnus 
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departed. It bore fruit without delay. The Persians 
decided to begin the battle on the morrow. Themisto- 
cles had won a victory. 

The fleet of Xerxes was speedily astir, with orders 
directing that Salamis should be encompassed so that 
the Greeks might not escape. The western division . 
of his fleet advanced toward Salamis from their station 
at Phalerum; a large force was disembarked upon a 
small island, Psyttaleia, between Salamis and the con- 
tinent. The weary rowers were kept steadily at work 
the whole night. ; 

Then there came an unusual reénforcement to the 
position which Themistocles had taken, in the unex- 
pected arrival of the banished Aristides, who, having 
sailed from A®gina, through the hostile fleet, came to 
tell his rival the news that the Persians had surrounded 
them, and that their retreat was cut off. Themistocles 
informed Aristides that it was the result of his artifice, 
and bade him tell the assembled captains, who were yet 
in animated discussion, that events had decided their 
course for them. This he did, and yet, like men con- 
vinced against their will, they would not believe; but 
now a circumstance occurred which made disbelief and 
doubt ridiculous. A trireme of Tenians deserted to 
them; henceforth there could be no dispute. They 
made every preparation for the certainty of the morrow. 

When Greece in her trouble consulted the Delphic 
oracle, the reply came: — 


“When the foe shall have taken whatever the limit of Cecrops 
Holds within it, and all which divine Cithzron shelters, 
Then far-seeing Zeus grants this to the prayers of Athené: 
Safe shall the wooden wall continue for thee and thy children. 
Holy Salamis, thou shalt destroy the offspring of women, 
When men scatter seed, or when they gather the harvest.” 
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Themistocles contended, against every adverse criti- 
cism, that by the “ wooden wall” was meant the ships, 
and that if the oracle foreboded destruction to their 
fleet, it would have designated Salamis as wretched, not 
holy. 

It remained to be seen whether his interpretation was 
correct. 

It seems evident that the Persian king sent a part of 
his force, consisting of two hundred Egyptian ships, to 
cut off the retreat of the Greeks by way of the straits of 
Eleusis, lying to the north and westward of Salamis. 
Tt was not until the next morning that the Persians 
formed in line of battle. This was the force which 
Aristides, returning from exile, encountered on his 
passage from Aigina, when he informed the Athenians 
of the movements of the Persians. 

Xerxes had placed his ships in three columns about 
the straits to the southward of Salamis “to guard the 
exits and the rushing straits of the seas,” trusting in 
the affirmation of Themistocles that the Greeks would 
attempt to escape during the night. 

All night long the Persians were rowing, keeping 
blockade with vigilant outlook to be ready for the ex- 
pected sally. The morning broke, and the attack had 
not been made. Xerxes would naturally have inferred 
that the Greeks feared to make the attempt. It was 
good warfare to weary the enemy before they should 
attack, and yet the Persian king without doubt inter- 
preted it as a favorable omen. Their fears, he would 
infer, made them cowards, or they felt that their posi- 
tion was impregnable. On the island of Psyttaleia, 
just to the eastward of Salamis, Xerxes landed a large 
number of the noblest Persians. This island, it was 
judged, would be the centre of the battle. 
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Such was the disposition of the Persian fleet as it 
awaited the coming day. 

A description of the vessels used at that time will 
aid in an understanding of the conflict. They were for 
the most part triremes, that is, boats having three 
benches for the rowers, the one above the other; a mast, 
which could be raised or lowered by means of stays; and 
square sails attached to yards and handled by means of 
sheets. At the stern were two paddles, which served 
as rudders, one on either side. 

There were two decks, one at the stern, the other at 
the bows, with a gangway between, which had the seats 
of the oarsmen on either side. There were other smaller 
boats with various names, called triaconters, or pente- 
conters, and similar names, according to the number of 
oars, — the triaconters having thirty oarsmen, the pente- 
conters fifty. The former were about fifty-six feet in 
length, the size of a modern eight-oared racing shell. 

The shape of the triremes was, therefore, not unlike 
a gondola with a high prow and deck forward and a 
similar one aft, with a triple row of oars amidships. 
The triaconters were easily handled, and were useful 
in shallow waters. The dimensions of the trireme 
differed but little from those of the triaconter. 

In the earlier Homeric times the mode of warfare was 
simply to bring the ships alongside each other and 
attack by boarding. Later, at the time of the Persian 
invasion, there seem to have been only two tactical 
devices known,— one called the diekplus, the other the 
pertplus. The former consisted in sailing through the 
enemy’s oars and cutting them off, rendering them 
useless, by a rapid evolution which gave the attacking 
party a chance to sweep longitudinally the adversary’s 
vessel with their own, the oars being suddenly shipped, 
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and the momentum of the vessel carrying confusion and 
destruction in its path. ‘The latter, the periplus, was 
a manceuvre by which, sailing round the enemy’s vessel, 
the attacking party sought an opportunity to ram either 
at the stern or between the oars. Ramming came later, 
the ram consisting of a serrated projection, like a Nep- 
tune’s trident, placed longitudinally at about the water 
line, sometimes consisting of a boar’s head, generally 
made of bronze. 

Grappling irons were also used, and weights triced 
up with yards, to be dropped upon the enemy’s deck. 
Catapults and balliste were in use, the first throwing 
darts and javelins, the second rocks ; archers and slingers 
were put on the forecastle. The Rhodians had long 
spars carrying kettles with live coals, to be capsized on 
the enemy at close quarters. In the accounts of this 
battle which have come down to us there is no reason 
to suppose that this latter method was not used. 

The eve of a battle is always a time when the imagi- 
nation endeavors to peer into futurity with strenuous 
vision, and men wonder whether the chances of the 
morrow mean for them light or darkness when the day 
shall end. 

If on ordinary occasions this is true, how much more 
when not only national life is at stake, but when the 
beneficent tide of civilization stands hesitant between 
the ebb and flood. 

On the morrow was to be fought not only the greatest 
naval battle of ancient times, but a battle which should 
decide whether Persian barbarism should curse or Gre- 
cian civilization bless the world. 

The Greeks lay at anchor in the beautiful landlocked 
bay of Salamis on that moonlight night as still as the 
placid waters under their keels, waiting for the morn- 
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ing big with fate for them, yet with anxious hearts and 
stout determination. 

At length the day dawned. An earthquake shook 
the land and the sea and caused every cable to sway and 
tighten to its anchor. This added dread uncertainty 
to the time. Yet the sun rose in especial beauty of 
crimson and saffron cloud, and the myriad Persians one 
and all prostrated themselves before the great God of 
the Day in solemn worship. And the Greeks — they 
sacrificed to all the gods. 

“The position of the opposing fleets on the morning 
of the battle was as follows: On the left wing of the 
Greeks were the Athenians, to whom were opposed the 
Phoenicians, who were stationed to the westward at 
Eleusis." On the right wing were the Lacedeemonians, 
who had for their opponents the Ionians, near Pireeus 
and the east. ‘ 

The Greeks had succeeded in furnishing three hun- 
dred and eighty triremes for the great battle. The Per- 
sians met them with seven hundred, —an apparently 
unconquerable host, but the position of the Greeks 
made up somewhat for the disparity in numbers, and 
rendered the contest more nearly equal. 

Themistocles addressed the Athenians, urging them 
to valor. “The principal portion of his speech,” says 
Herodotus, “ was a comparison between great and pusil- 
lanimous actions, explaining how much the activity 
and genius of man could effect, and exhorting them to 
have glory in view. As soon as he had finished, orders 
were given to embark.” 

The battle was ushered in by an overture, the great 
pean or war-song of the Greeks; thousands of voices 
in mighty chorus sang it. It rolled over the rippling 
waters of the bay. It was echoed by the rocky sides of 
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(Egaleos, reverberated by Salamis again, and the Per- 
sian host heard its swelling tones as it were the roar of 
Numidian lions in the forest, terrifying indeed had it 
not been for the conceit of strength which numbers 
always give. 

Then the trumpets sounded. The admiral raised a 
brightly burnished shield at the flagship’s prow, — 
the signal for advance. The eyes of all the Greeks 
glistened as they saw it reflected in the morning 
sun. : 

The utmost enthusiasm prevailed, and “a loud cry,” 
says Aischylus, burst forth from all the ships at once: 
“Children of the Greeks, advance! free your country; 
free your children, your wives, and the shrines of your 
fathers’ gods, and the tombs of your sires! Now are ye 
to fight for your all.” 

But strange to say, as the Persians appeared in their 
proud array with their innumerable ships, at the very 
sight of them certain of the Greeks lost heart, began to 
back water with their oars, would have run their galleys 
ashore, such an overpowering effect the memory of Per- 
sian prowess and the sight of their magnificence had 
upon them. 

Fortunately, at this juncture, Ameinias, the brother 
of ZEschylus, an Athenian, to whom is due the honor 
of beginning the attack, rushed forward, and, ramming, 
crashed into and broke off the prow of a Pheenician 
vessel. How often in battle the sight of a brave man 
leading the advance will bring the laggards and cowards 
up to the point of the leader’s courage! Sympathy 
strengthens their hearts in the actual conflict, and 
makes them forget their fears. So there came about a 
myth that an apparition of a maiden appeared, or a 
goddess, a Pallas Athené, or other divinity, to counsel 
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them against panic. It was not the inner voice of their 
true manhood. It was a vision beautiful in wisdom, 
—an ideal which they saw in the air above them. 

A general conflict immediately ensued. The allies 
rushed forward. They became entangled in their im- 
petuous, undisciplined onset. The straits are narrow. 
The rear vessels collided with those in advance. Oars 
and brazen beaks were broken. Commanders were per- 
plexed. Confusion worse confounded resulted. This 
advantage, won at the beginning, was carried through 
with persistency unto the end by the Greeks. It was 
rendered less difficult by the wisdom which deferred the 
encounter until the daylight, — shrewd bit of strategy 
on the part of Themistocles, for then the morning 
breezes ruffled the water in the narrow straits, making 
the tired oarsmen to labor heavily at their oars. It is 
wise warfare to weary your enemy if possible before 
you attack him. The Greeks did not forget Ther- 
mopyle that day. 

Thus repulsed at the outset, the situation was critical 
for the Persians. The Persian admiral, Ariabignes, 
comprehended the situation, and bore boldly down upon 
the flagship of Themistocles, the Athenian, with the 
determination to sink her. The hopes of the Persians 
rose. The conflict quickly ascended to a supreme mo- 
ment. Success at this juncture would have meant the 
chance of victory. A number of Athenian galleys now 
rallied to the defence of their leader. The excitement 
became intense. Blows: fell thick and fast. Breath- 
less men were silent in the agony of utmost endeavor. 
They prayed only for might to destroy. For a little 
the issue of the fray lay delicately in the balance, 
until the Greeks, by muscle, brain, or will power, or 
all together, fused by patriotism into one force, super- 
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eminent, weighted the fateful scales, and succeeded in 
destroying the sumptuous galley of the Persian admiral. 
With blood exultant, with shouts and cries and cheers, 
the Greeks slew the enemy right and left with a great 
slaughter. The brave Persian admiral fell a victim. 
They took his lifeless body, and lifting it high in air, 
hurled it afar from the prow of the flagship which he 
hoped to capture, into the blood-stained waters of the 
bay. So Ariabignes, the commander-in-chief of the 
fleet, son of Darius, brother of Xerxes, was hurled to 
his fathers. The Persians lamented aloud like simple 
people. The Greeks replied with derisive shouts. 

Yet the battle was not lost. Even with their admiral 
gone, the Persians continued to maintain the attack, 
until the daring Athenians broke through the Phoeni- 
cian line, and “pulling strong with their starboard, and 
backing their port oars, fell upon their flank and rear.” 

The tide of battle had turned. The Persians sought 
safety in flight. Rushing full well through the straits 
by which they came, they were forced to run the gaunt- 
let of the Greeks through the narrow passage adjoining 
the island Psyttaleia,—the island on which Xerxes 
had landed a large force, mostly of the nobility, with 
the intention of helping any Persians seeking safety 
there, or destroying the helpless Greeks whose vessels 
might be driven ashore, or bold swimmers seeking the 
land. These inactive forces viewed with consternation 
the sad plight of their countrymen, — presage of their 
own fate. 

The Persian left wing had done the best fighting. 
They held the A‘ginetans and Megarians in check; but 
when the Athenians had driven back the Phoenicians 
and the Cyprians, who held the right of the Persians, 
piling high their galleys upon the shore, they turned 
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to the aid of their right wing, while the rest of the 
Persian host, the Cilicians, Pamphilians, and Lycao- 
nians, fled alike with the Phcenicians. There had been 
steady, persistent, determined fighting from the moment 
of attack on the part of the Greeks, and now they had 
them for cruel punishment. Every Greek was doubled 
in strength by the consciousness of victory near at 
hand, every Persian arm had grown more puny by the 
fear of defeat. 

Then the proud Persians fled, hurried away in igno- 
minious flight, broken, shattered, almost annihilated. 
The victory was accomplished. ; 

The battle waged for many hours. The livelong day, 
the chroniclers say; but that may well be doubted, for 
the flight of the Persians was not delayed long when 
they perceived the helplessness of their situation, caused 
partly by their own lack of judgment. Single ships 
fought for Greece and the repute of their own native 
states. Every commander seemed to feel the battle on 
his own shoulders, yet worked unitedly with his fel- 
lows. Divisions were lost in a patriotic unity. 

When the quiet night came, the bay was black with 
overturned hulls, so many that the water was no longer 
to be seen. Scattered among them were spars and sails 
aud the dark faces of Greek and Persian alike. The 
shores also and the rocks were strewn with the dead. 
The Greeks had speared the Persians in the sea “as 
men spear tunnies.” 

To add a wretched but perhaps necessary climax to 
the victory, Aristides the Just took an armed force, 
landed on the island of Psyttaleia, and destroyed every 
one of the choice band of Persian noblemen, killing 
them like sheep: not a man escaped. 

The Persian king placed himself on an eminence, a 
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spur of Mt. Gigaleos, where, surrounded by his courtiers 
and secretaries, he might witness the fight and adjudge 
rewards to the heroes or punishment to the undeserving. 
In the main the Persians fought well “under the eye of 
the king”; there was no lack of bravery on their part. 
As regards the Greeks, Herodotus speaks of the special 
honor due to the Athenians and the Aginetans in bring- 
ing about the Persian defeat. “The event could not 
well be otherwise. The Greeks fought in order, and 
preserved their ranks; the barbarians, without either 
regularity or judgment. They nevertheless behaved 
better this day than at Eubcea; and they made the 
greater exertions from their terror of the king, in whose 
sight they imagined they fought.” 

Artemisia, the queen of Halicarnassus, the birthplace 
of Herodotus the historian, accomplished the most 
brilliant act of the engagement. It nettled the Greeks 
to have a woman in command of an enemy’s ship, and 
ten thousand drachmas were offered as a reward to the 
person who should take her captive. 

It may readily be believed that Artemisia was not an 
ordinary woman. The imagination pictures her as a 
beautiful and majestic creature of rare qualities and 
intellectual force. She had come to Xerxes’s aid with 
five well-equipped ships. The king had done her the 
honor of taking her into his council of war. 

Her vessel had been in the van of the contest. She 
had stood with flushed face and bright eyes on deck, 
fearlessly watching the varying fortunes of the battle. 
She retreated with the rest when defeat began, and was 
eagerly pursued by the Athenian, Ameinias, — he who 
began the battle. It was an Atalanta-like race, and 
like that mythical maiden she resorted to a shrewd 
device to elude her pursuer. While in the Hellespont, 
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on the voyage out, she had a violent dispute with the 
captain of one of the Persian vessels. Here he was 
within easy reach. A bright idea came into her mind. 
She would accomplish two objects at the same time. 
She would settle the dispute forever. The Athenian 
was gaining on her. She lowered her Persian ensign, 
and attacked her foe with sudden powerful shock, ram- 
ming and sinking him beneath the waves. She will 
hear no more from him. She will also escape the 
Athenian. As she had surmised, he gave up the pur- 
suit, imagining either that the vessel he was pursuing 
had deserted to the Greeks or was a Greek vessel. He 
therefore withdrew from the chase and sought other 
prey. Artemisia, however, gained still another advan- 
tage; besides destroying her personal foe, and eluding 
her pursuer, she also won favor in the eyes of Xerxes 
by her artifice, for he supposed she had sunk a vessel of 
the enemy. He remarked that his “men had fought 
like women and his women like men.” It happened, 
says Herodotus, among the other fortunate occurrences 
which Artemisia met with, that not a single person of 
the Calyndian vessel survived to accuse her. It is said 
that “ Xerxes sent a complete suit of Grecian armor to 
Artemisia as a reward of her bravery; to the commander 
of his own fleet a distaff and spindle.” After the battle 
she urged that Xerxes should depart from Greece, on 
the ground that he had accomplished, in the capture of 
Athens, the main object of his expedition; this coin- 
cided with his desire and won her additional favor. 
This beautiful, brave, and passionate woman ! passes 
out of our knowledge and off the stage of history for- 
ever. If weare to believe asomewhat mythical account, 


1“ No braver spirit ever rushed from the embrace of men to that of the 
immortal Gods.” 
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by reason of a violent unreciprocated attachment to a 
youth of Abydos, named Dardanus (on account of whose 
attitude toward her, having put out his eyes while he 
slept, in revenge for his indifference), she committed 
suicide by throwing herself down from the Lover’s Leap 
on the promontory of Leucaté. 

This defeat of the Persians was marked by a con- 
spicuously valorous incident, which happened at a time 
when many Phoenician captains, having lost their ships, 
had gone to Xerxes and complained that their mishaps 
were due to the treachery of the Jonians. 

They were watching the battle, which was raging 
fiercely, the king surrounded by his staff. They ob- 
served a vessel from Samothrace attack and sink a vessel 
from Attica, which presently sank. Then a Greek 
vessel from A®gina, observing this, fiercely attacked 
and sank the Samothracian; but as the Samothracians 
were sinking beneath the waves, they fought most des- 
perately, and being “skilful in the management of the 
spear,” they succeeded in boarding and overcoming the 
ship from Agina, a brilliant exploit, for by a sudden 
might they turned defeat into victory. In the very 
nick of time for the Ionians did this brave contest take 
place; for the exasperated king, now convinced of the 
good faith of the Ionians, ordered these Phcenician mal- 
contents to be then and there beheaded. 

As deer driven by the dogs in the runways of the 
forest are destroyed by the hunters, so were the Persians 
destroyed at “immortal Salamis in the narrow straits.” 
Darkness alone ended the pursuit. 

The loss to the Persians was great; a multitude were 
drowned, but the Greeks lost but few, which was due to- 
_ the fact that they were able to swim ashore, — an art of 
which, says Herodotus, “the barbarians were ignorant.” 
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So the long day ended. A day of the greatest excite- 
ment, a day full of shouts and eries and cheers, of 
curses and imprecations, of wailing and despair. The 
sweep of oars, the crashing of ships, the flight of arrows, 
the rattle of stones, the plash of waves; confusion, 
flight, defeat, escape, on the one side; order, determina- 
tion, exultation, success, on the other. ‘he result was 
not so complete that the Greeks were content to disperse, 
but held themselves in readiness for au engagement the 
following day. Xerxes, however, made no further 
effort to continue the war. Fearing lest the Greeks 
might destroy his bridge at the Hellespout, having taken 
counsel of Mardonius, who was in charge of his army, 
and of Artemisia, whom he put in charge of his children, 
he ordered the return of the fleet to Asia. So this proud 
monarch, starting out with an immense multitude and 
with unparalleled magnificence; this great king, “ king 
of kings,” who had divine honors rendered to him, for the 
gratification of whose desires the whole nation exerted 
their efforts, went back like a whipped dog to his kennel. 

In reviewing the battle it would seem that the Per- 
sians should have done better, considering the fact that 
they outnumbered the Greeks, and that they were united 
by a common purpose, although of diverse nationalities 
and subject peoples. The Phoenicians were a strongly 
maritime people and well equipped, and were an offset 
to the well-drilled Athenians. They had also the pres- 
tige of their land victories. However, they made two 
fatal mistakes: first, in sending two hundred of their 
ships away from the main body, dividing their forces 
with the intention of cutting off the hope for retreat of 
‘the Greeks by the bay of Eleusis; and, second, in keep- 
ing their men at work all night at the oars, thus unfit- 
ting them for the supreme effort of the next day. That 
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they should have attacked at intervals, ready to support 
the ships in advance, instead of rushing headlong into 
the fray, seems evident, for they thereby crippled their 
own forces; moreover, they allowed the enemy to choose 
his own position and practically, as far as they were 
concerned, the time of attack. 

The Greeks had the advantage of situation, and it 
was a shrewd strategic move which Themistocles made 
which forced the fighting. Ifa conflict is certain and 
imminent, a skilful leader will not give to the enemy 
the choice of position or of time to begin a conflict. In 
recent times there occurred a like military shrewdness. 
After the Franco-Prussian .War of 1870, Bismarck is 
reported to have said, “The French were only wait- 
ing for their opportunity and it would be more than 
folly to leave them to select their own time for drawing 
the sword.”” Moreover, they were well skilled and dis- 
ciplined and kept their line. Fleets, like men, have a 
force in self-restraint which makes every effort effectual. 
Under no circumstances in military affairs is the need 
of discipline more absolutely necessary than in a naval 
engagement. ‘The factors of possible confusion are so 
many. They fought for all that man holds dear, and 
lest subjugation and slavery should be their fate; an 
intensity of patriotism therefore nerved every arm. 
Dismay and necessity forced the malcontent Pelopon- 
nesian elements into one compact mass; and they were 
well led by Themistocles and Eurybiades, to the one of 
whom the Spartans gave the reward for wisdom, an olive 
crown, with a chariot, the finest which the city could 
afford, and to the other, for bravery, a crown of wild 
olive.! The most interesting figure standing out promi- | 


1 After the battle the Isthmian chiefs met together to vote for prizes, 
one of which should be given to him who had distinguished himself for 
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nently in this conflict is Themistocles.? It has been 
seen how his duplicity was successful in bringing 
about the engagement, —a move which he made use of 
selfishly again by sending the same faithful Sicinnus 
to Xerxes after the battle, to tell him that by his influ- 
ence the Greeks had been persuaded not to sail to the 
Hellespont to cut off his retreat. 

In after years he made use of these incidents success- 
fully to obtain position at the Persian court, where he 
spent the last years of his life, detested by his country- 
men for his duplicity and avarice. Grote speaks of 
him as an “almost unparalleled combination of splendid 
patriotism, long-sighted cunning, and selfish rapacity.” 
He is, however, an example of what a statesman-like 
foresight can accomplish for a people, accompanied by 
a will brooking no antagonism. Great energy char- 
acterized his actions, manifested in preparing the fleet 
during a number of peaceful years, when there seemed 
no need for it except by reason of the far-away rumors 
of the coming Persian armada. Over and over again 
the Athenians heard his order: Build ships! Build 
ships! and when all was lost at Athens, he directed 
_ the melancholy exiles from Athens to a place of safety 
at Salamis, and the night before the battle exhibited 
force in debate, quickness of action, and readiness of 
resource, — qualities which were worth to Attica hun- 
dreds of swift-winged ships. So true it is that all the 
material forces in any battle wait on the mental and 
moral power of those that use them, a power which can- 


valor, the second to him who had displayed most wisdom and skill. 
When the vote was counted, it was discovered that each man had voted 
for himself for first prize, and for Themistocles for second. 

1 During the period in which Themistoeles lived Greece was made illustri- 
ous by the great names of Aischylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, 
Socrates, Thucydides, and Phidias. 
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not be computed in terms of any dynamic equation 
known to the mathematicians. 

It was a great day for Greece. There was an exult- 
ant, joyful return from “sea-born”’ Salamis to “ violet- 
crowned” Athens, for the Grecian maids and matrons 
and the bronzed sailors of the fleet, their husbands, 
sons, and brothers. Peeans and garlands, processions 
and ovations, poems and songs, and deep down in in- 
numerable hearts a well of joy and thanksgiving. The 
great Sophocles, the poet whose form is familiar to us 
in these days mainly through the statue in the Lateran 
at Rome, the very personification of dignity and 
strength, this tragic poet “danced with a lyre in his 
hand round a military trophy erected by the conquer- 
ors.” Seven years after, Auschylus wrote his tragedy 
of “The Persians,” wherein he included an account of 
the battle, in which he himself was a participant. It 
has especial value to us as the testimony of an eye- 
witness. There had been no like rejoicing at Athens 
except after the battle of Marathon, but this was an 
occasion when Athens surpassed herself in triumphant 
exultation. 
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The world’s debate. — MERIVALE. 


The issue of the long struggle of the nations against the all- 
conquering Republic is indeed a momentous event in human annals. 
The laws and language, the manners and institutions, of Europe 
still bear witness to the catastrophe of Actium.— Id. 


“There might you see 
The crisis of the fight at Actium fought, 
The galleys with their brazen peaks, while all 
Leucaté bristles with the battle line, 
A golden shimmer rippling from the waves. .. « 
There standing on the lofty stern, amid 
His senators, his people and his gods — 
His country’s gods and the great deities — 
Augustus Cesar leads into the fight 
The men of Italy. ..... 
Ranged on the other side is Anthony, 
Barbaric wealth and many forces his. . . . 
Both sides pour down at once. The ocean foams, 
Torn with the writhing oars and trident beaks. 
They heap the sea. You would have thought they were 
The Cyclades, wrenched from their ocean bed 
That fioated there, or mountain peaks that clashed, 
So hugely tower the decks where throng the men. 


“Tis Neptune, Venus, and Minerva, ’ gainst 
A monstrous polymix of heathen gods 
And their watch-dog, Anubis. Clad in steel, 
Mars through the centre of the combat flames. 
Swoop the grim furies from the skies.” 


— Aimeid, Book VIII. 840 ff., John D. Long’s translation. 


A considerable factor in the victory of Octavius at Actium was 
the morale of his fleet. They represented the ancient glories of 
Rome, and they were fighting in her defence against a base alliance 
with Egypt. The largeness of this factor entering more or less 
into all conflicts cannot of course be estimated, but must always 
be considered by one attempting to understand the forces which 
make for victory or defeat. 
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31 “B.C. 


THE varying interest of naval engagements as of 
all battles depends upon certain characteristics which 
mark them. This interest may inhere in the pic- 
turesqueness of the action, its incidents of personal 
valor, the tactics displayed on either side, the magni- 
tude of the issues at stake, or the personal fortunes of 
the leaders. These last two considerations intensify 
the interest that attaches to the contest off the Am- 
bracian Gulf, which took place September 2, 31 B.c., 
and is known as the battle of Actium. 

It was a battle in which Romans met Romans. The 
leaders were conjoint rulers of the greatest political 
power which the storm and stress of national existence 
had succeeded thus far in producing. Antony and 
Octavius, Roman consuls, divided the world between 
them. At Actium they came into conflict. The stake 
was none other than the rulership of the world. 

The Roman people for seven hundred years since the 
founding of the city had suffered the various vicissi- 
tudes of popular government. Their early kings, 
reigning through popular consent, had been chosen for 
their lifetime; their successors were not necessarily of 
the royal family. Later, the principle of hereditary 
descent was recognized. Royalty existed for two hun- 
dred years; the Republic for five hundred years there- 

D 33 
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after. As in Greece, the tendency was to place power 
more and more in the hands of the people. The con- 
sent of the governed was a principle not as yet formu- 
lated, but gradually becoming recognized in the Roman 
State. For five hundred years the Romans wrestled 
with the difficult problem of government. Out of the 
strenuous energy of the national temperament had been 
evolved laws and customs and governmental forms 
whose practical wisdom we recognize at the present 
time. With the coming of the triumvirate of Antony, 
Octavius, and Lepidus the new era began, — the era of 
the Empire and the Cesars. Actium made the Empire 
possible. It made significant the word Cesar, thence- 
forth a word of power and of dire portent in the Roman 
world. 

The military genius which the Romans had shown 
upon a thousand battlefields had been also exhibited at 
sea. The Carthaginians in many a sanguinary battle 
had felt their prowess. The Greek Colony of Syracuse 
had destroyed the Athenian fleet, which henceforth no 
longer ranked as a naval power. 

Two great personages, Antony and Octavius, the 
consuls, are the conspicuous figures on the world’s 
stage in the year 31 B.c., closely related in the conduct 
of affairs, as well as by family ties. At first friendly, 
later an intense rivalry arising, they became enemies. 

The career of Antony, Marcus Antonius, was that of 
a soldier, a politician, a ruler in the turbulent days of 
Rome. He was the nephew of Julius Cesar, and was 
born about 83 B.c. His father dying while he was 
young, he was brought up by Lentulus, who married 
his mother, Julia, and was put to death by Cicero as 
one of Catiline’s conspirators. Cicero’s enmity re- 
sulted in his own death at the command of Antony 
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years afterward. The philippics of the great orator 
describe Antony in terms of special opprobrium. 
Much, however, should be attributed to the occasion. 
The personal characteristics and private life of a man 
would naturally suffer at the hands of a public prose- 
cutor making charge of high treason. His faults are - 
sufficiently conspicuous, without diminishing his good 
qualities to heighten their effect. He was dissipated 
from his earliest youth. 

When twenty-five years of age he made his first cam- 
paign in Syria, his fortune having been squandered. 
In the East, where so much of his life was destined to 
be passed, he learnt the art of war, of which he became 
master. A campaign four years after with the foremost 
soldier in the world extended his knowledge of his 
profession. 

He was made questor by his uncle on his return to 
Rome, a treasurership which carried with it admittance 
to the Roman Senate. This was the beginning of his 
political career. When thirty-four years of age, he 
became tribune of the plebs and an active partisan of 
Cesar’s. The year previous he commanded the left 
wing at the famous battle of Pharsalia, where Cesar 
overthrew Pompey and became the master of the 
Roman world. His fortunes now were coming to their 
height. 

In 44, when he was thirty-nine years of age, he was 
consul with Cesar, and at the festival of the Luper- 
ealia, in the sight of the Roman populace, he offered 
him a kingly diadem, which Cesar refused. This was 
remembered against him. The conspiracy against 
Cesar, and his assassination, brought Antony to the 
foremost position, as his friend. At his funeral he de- 
livered an oration of great power, proclaimed the will 
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of his uncle, whose successor he desired to be, having 
seized his papers and manipulated them to suit his own 
purposes. The Roman people, however, were not gen- 
erally favorable to him. | 

A rival suddenly sprang into being in the person of 
. Octavius, the great-nephew and adopted son of Ceesar. 
Antony, going to take possession of Cisalpine Gaul, 
which had been decreed to him, was opposed by Decius 
Brutus, who then held command. The Senate sus- 
tained Brutus, opposed Antony, and Octavius, his rival, 
was placed in charge of an army against him. At 
Mutina in 438 he was defeated and obliged to cross the 
Alps. Then Lepidus joined Antony, and soon after 
Octavius united with them and formed the great trium- 
virate. The government was to be shared between 
them for five years. In 42, Antony then being forty- 
one years of age, occurred the great battle of Philippi, 
in which Octavius and Antony were arrayed against 
Brutus and Cassius, the representatives of popular 
democracy. The defeat of the enemy was especially 
due to Antony’s soldierly qualities; for while Brutus, 
holding the right, was successful, Cassius, commanding 
the left wing, was driven back by Antony, and Brutus 
failing to come to his support, the republican generals 
were overwhelmed. Antony thus with Octavius had 
become an illustrious soldier, and with him the ruler 
of the Roman Empire. 

To Antony Asia was given as his share. During his 
sojourn in Cilicia he met with Cleopatra, the queen of 
Egypt. Their names henceforth are associated together 
in the history of the time in a common opprobrium, — 
an opprobrium which the genius of Shakespeare has 
done much to lessen in his tragedy of “ Antony and 
Cleopatra,” emphasizing the greatness and moral pathos 
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of their downfall until pity inclines to swallow up 
resentment at the immoral luxury of their lives. 

Antony’s wife, Fulvia, together with his brother, 
Lucius Antonius, made war upon Octavius in Italy, 
but the death of Fulvia brought this to a close, and 
Octavia, the sister of Octavius, having married Antony, 
the old relations were established. 

In 37 the triumvirate was renewed for another five 
years; Antony carried on wars against the Parthians 
and the Armenians, but, identifying himself wholly 
with Cleopatra and the Egyptians, adopting the style 
and customs of an Oriental despot, he gradually alien- 
ated his friends and his followers in Rome, and Octavius 
accordingly thought he saw his opportunity to crush 
him and make himself sole master of the Roman world. 
Henceforth the rivalry grew sharp and bitter, with a 
great disadvantage to Antony, in that he had expatri- 
ated himself and was easily put in the position of an 
enemy to his country. Such thus far had been the 
career of Antony, concerning whose character historians 
have differed, but a general consensus of opinion has 
ascribed to him great virtues and great weaknesses. 

He is the type of all those who sacrifice to sensuality 
the better nature, of those who would enjoy the present 
forgetful of the future, of those who forget that Nemesis 
sooner or later chastises with her vengeance sin-loving 
and boastful mortals. Standing on the pinnacle of 
pleasure, all unconscious of depthsto which he might 
fall, a depth measured by the height of his luxurious 
achievements, “he fleets the time carelessly as they did 
in the golden world,” while his rival, Octavius, was 
slowly but surely gathering a force which was to put all 
his manhood to the test, and his fortunes to the arbitra- 
ment of battle. He had generous qualities of good- 
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fellowship and comradeship. He consorted familiarly 
with the soldiery, squandered money lavishly on him- 
self, and gave it generously to his friends. As an 
orator he made his mark on one notable occasion; as a 
soldier he had the power to inspire his army to every 
deed of daring demanded of them. He stood before the 
Roman people and before the world as one who had 
achieved greatness. At Actium his star was to all 
appearances still in the ascendant. And more than his 
great rival, Octavius, he had surrounded himself with 
all that dazzles men and makes them envious of kings. 

Antony’s rival, Octavius, twenty years his junior, 
was the great-nephew of Julius Cesar, and began his 
career ambitious to succeed as the natural heir to the 
imperial authority of Cesar; he espoused the republican 
side, until by the success at Mutina, his ambitions satis- 
fied, he was content to form the triumvirate. 

The triumvirate marked its accession to power by a 
general proscription, putting to death more than two 
thousand equites and three hundred senators, among 
the latter Cicero. On this foundation of death the 
Empire was builded, and as if by a righteous retribu- 
tion it carried the seeds of its own destruction within 
itself, which bore fruit in the cruelties of Nero, and 
eventually in the weakness which opened the gates of 
the city to the rush of the northern invader. 

Octavius succeeded in the year 86 B.c. in defeating 
Sextus Pompey, who for many years had held Sicily 
with a large naval force. Lepidus, to whom Africa 
had been given, landing in Sicily to support Augustus, 
was degraded by him and retired to private life. Gyrad- 
ually the circle of events was narrowing to the small 
spot on the earth’s surface where these two Roman 
nobles, like gladiators in the arena, were to try con- 
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clusions. Antony had married Octavia, the sister of 
Octavius, who remained at Rome during his absence, 
and who, at the instigation of Cleopatra, had been sent 
back from Athens, where she had arrived, with an armed 
force and gifts, on her journey to see him in Egypt. 
She seems to have been a noble woman; her patience 
and virtues commended her to the Roman people, and 
aggravated their dislike to Antony and their detestation 
of the Egyptian queen. 

Finally Octavius declared war, not against Antony, 
but against the queen of Egypt, and was supported in 
it by the general opinion of the Roman people. For, 
says Plutarch, “the Romans pitied her sufferings, but 
still more the folly of Antony, particularly such as had 
seen Cleopatra; for she was by no means preferable to 
Octavia, either on account of her youth or beauty.” } 

So it came about that Octavius set sail for the Ionian 
Sea with a large fleet under the especial direction of his 
old comrade in the wars, Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa. 
While Octavius tarried at Corcyra, Agrippa did excel- 
lent work in intercepting supplies arriving in Greece 
from Asia, going everywhere with his swift craft, pene- 
trating even into the Gulf of Corinth, where he captured 
Patras, the headquarters of Antony’s army. The great 
forces were nearing each other, many skirmishes were 
held; and Antony, who had passed the winter of 32-31 
in Patree, was in hard straits, owing to many defections 
to the enemy and to the fact that in numbers and disci- 
pline his fleet was much weakened. His life of indul- 
gence was fatal to his duties as a commanding officer. 
It seems to have bred also in him that folly which the 
ancients affirmed preceded destruction. The ill-pre- 


1 The engravings from the coins of the period show that her features 
were more regular than those of Cleopatra. 
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pared condition of his fleet having been called to his 
attention, desertions having been so numerous, he flip- 
pantly remarked, “ What does it matter about sailors ? 
Whilst there are oars on board and men in Greece we 
shall not lack for rowers.””. When his friend Domitius 
went over to Octavius, although ill with a fever, ina 
- small boat, with a strange generosity, which was op- 
posed by Cleopatra, he sent after him his baggage, his 
friends, and his servants; but as if overcome by the 
‘kindness of his old friend Antony, or, as Plutarch says, 
“as if it had been for grief that his treachery was. dis- 
covered, he died soon after.” Antony, distrusting every 
one, resorted to torture and execution of those around 
him. It is said that he found fault with the beautiful 
queen, suspecting her of a wish to poison him, and com- 
pelled her to taste in his presence all the viands served 
to them, —a precaution which she made him feel to be 
unnecessary in a tragic way. 

She came to a feast one day richly apparelled, and 
with a wreath of flowers encircling her brow, and as a 
favor asked Antony to throw one of the flowers into the 
goblet from which he drank. She watched him with 
her lustrous eyes, and as he raised it to his lips suddenly 
caught him by the arm, took the goblet from him, and 
gave it to a slave, who drank it and fell down, expiring 
instantly. There was no limit to the fascinations of 
this enchantress, “that old Serpent of the Nile,” over 

the great Roman commander. 
The forces had been nearing each other, and at length 
they reached the scene of the coming conflict. 

Antony encamped at Actium on the coast of Acar- 
nania in the Gulf of Ambracia, now the Gulf of Arta. 
This gulf is connected with the Ionian Sea “ by a 
channel 545 yards wide in the narrowest place, but not 
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_ five in depth, and is full of dangerous rocks and shoals. 
The inside of the bay, on the other hand, affords ex- 
cellent anchorage.” 

The army of Octavius gained the position to the 
northward on the coast of Epirus, facing the forces of 
Antony. 

The leaders realize the situation. It is the casting 
of a die. The troops are eager. Antony challenges 
Octavius to a single combat to decide the momentous 
issue. That failing, it is proposed to move the armies 
to Pharsalia, the site of the critical battle where Cesar 
won from Pompey the world’s rulership. Canidius and 
Antony’s other generals are eager for this project. 

This surely would have been the better plan for 
Antony. He had led his veterans through all the hard- 
ships of a soldier’s life in the East. They were deeply 
attached to him. He had that wonderful power of the 
great leader which wins love and admiration and devo- 
tion to death on the part of his soldiery. Plutarch tells 
us, speaking of the campaign against the Parthians, 
that after a defeat “Antony visited all that had suffered 
on this unhappy occasion, and consoled them with tears 
of real grief and affection; while the wounded soldiers, 
embracing the hand of their general, entreated him not 
to attend to their sufferings, but to his own health and 
quiet; ‘while our general is safe, all,’ said they, ‘is 
well.’ ” 

It is certain that there was not in those days a braver 
or a finer army. The men were tall, stout, able, and 
willing to endure the greatest toils. Their respect and 
ready obedience to their general was wonderful. Not 
a man in the army, from the first officer to the merest 
soldier, “but would have preferred the favor of Antony 
to his own life and safety. In all these respects they 
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were at least equal'to the armies of ancient Rome. A 
variety of causes, as we have observed, concurred to 
produce this: Antony’s noble birth, his eloquence, his 
candor, his liberality and magnificence, and the familiar 
pleasantry of his conversation.” If the army had the 
chance to fight, the result would have more surely gone 
in Antony’s favor. So thought Antony, his generals, 
and his soldiers. It went sore against their wish that 
the issue was to be decided at sea. 

. The fleet of Antony was in wretched condition; crip- 
pled for want of men, dissatisfied on account of the 
presence of Cleopatra, whose imperiousness and influ- 
ence over Antony caused disaffection among his officers, 
and weakened by the apprehension of desertion, it was 
not a fleet to go into battle. The knowledge of this 
condition of affairs gave confidence to Octavius. Where 
he had encamped he saw the blue waters of the Ionian 
Sea on his right; on his left the gulf, with its crown of 
hills; to the south was a narrow neck of land facing 
the Acte, or tip of the peninsula, to the southward, 
where was Actium and a temple of Apollo, and the 
army of Antony in a low, pestilential spot, strongly 
intrenched, with his fleet guarding the entrance to the 
gulf. 

There the armies watched each other, while the leaders 
took council, Octavius willing to bide his time. His 
fleet was stationed at Comarus, and a line of intrench- 
ments made safe communication with the land forces. 
Tradition affirms that he failed in an attempt to trans- 
port his ships on greased skins over the peninsula in 
order to flank the position of his adversary. Neither 
leader was idle. Antony had been at Patra and hur- 
ried to Actium; here he boldly crossed the straits and 
intrenched himself before the camp of Octavius. His 
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cavalry were sent to the head of the gulf to flank 
the enemy and attack him in the rear; but this bold 
enterprise was defeated by a force under Statilius 
Taurus and Titius, who had deserted Antony. In the 
meanwhile Antony’s former camp at Patre had been 
occupied. A squadron of his fleet under Agrippa’s 
lieutenant, Nasidicus, was cut off. Sosius attacked 
Agrippa’s galleys, but was worsted, and Antony failed 
to accomplish anything in an attempt against Octavius 
on land. 

The situation was desperate. A retreat was con- 
templated to Egypt to avoid an encounter. The moral 
advantage was with Octavius, helped by the known 
disaffection in his adversary’s forces, the dislike of the 
queen, and by the fact that the Roman tradition and 
prestige of locality was with the force which came from 
the Tiber,— more truly Roman than that which had 
been orientalized under Egyptian and Asian influences. 
The retreat was seriously contemplated.- Owing to 
scarcity of men, many vessels of the fleet — the poorest 
of them —were destroyed. The soldiers looked with 
undisguised contempt at the preparations for flight. 
They had followed the fortunes of Antony on many a 
hard-fought field; their pride and patriotism glowed at 
the thought of fighting for him. Yet a pretence was 
made of an attack by sea to deceive the enemy as to 
their real intention. It is said that one of Antony’s 
centurions, with tears in his eyes, an old soldier honored 
by his many scars, entreated him to trust to his army. 
“Imperator,” he said, “why do you distrust these 
wounds, or this sword, and rest your hopes on miser- 
able logs of wood? Let Egyptians and Phenicians 
fight at sea, but give us land, for there it is we have 
learned to conquer or die.” 
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It cannot be supposed that the final determination to 
trust to the chances of a naval engagement was reached 
without plausible argument. It was strongly urged 
by Cleopatra, for reasons which have been stated as 
follows: “She wished them to fight at sea, that her 
Egyptian vessels might have a share in the victory, and 
in case of a reverse might secure her retreat. On land 
it would have been necessary to abandon Antony or run 
into dangers which she dared not face. No doubt she 
had represented to him that the partial checks he had 
received, the defections which he saw increasing in 
number, and the difficulties, which daily became greater, 
of supporting a numerous army in Greece, ought to de- 
cide him upon seeking another battlefield; that which- 
ever of the two adversaries obtained the command of 
the sea could starve the other, and that the number and 
strength of his vessels promised’ him the victory, and 
finally that a naval victory was necessary in order to 
open a way to Italy or to close the road against his 
enemies to the East, and especially to Egypt, which in 
the hands of a victor would be an impregnable fortress, 
whence Africa and Asia could be ruled a any 
trouble.” 1 

It was Antony’s order that sails should be carried on 
board his vessels, contrary to the usual custom. This 
awakened suspicion; he said it was the better to pursue 
the enemy. Thought of defeat is wise from a strateg- 
ical point of view, but thought of flight and prepara- 
tions therefor weaken the courage which makes victory 
possible. If he had burned his sails, who ean tell how 
the course of the world’s history would have changed, 
— except that Cleopatra would soon have made another 
Actium inevitable? 


1 Duruy, History of Rome, Vol. IIL., pt. 2, p. 5387. 
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The conflict which had long been expected was just 
at hand. Neptune rather than Mars was to preside 
over the engagement. Cesar had on his side, according 
to Dion Cassius, Gaul, Spain, Illyricum, and all that 
part of Africa which adhered to Rome, the countries 
under the dominion of Bogud and Bocchus, — Sardinia, 
Sicily; and Antony, the islands in Asia which were 
under the command of the Romans,— Thrace, Greece, 
Macedon, Egypt, the Cyrenians. 

The same writer tells of “ wonderful prodigies which 
appeared before the day of battle. A dragon fourscore 
and five feet long, having ravaged the country, was at 
length killed by a clap of thunder.” At Rome children 
fought for two days in the streets under the names of 
Antony and Cesar, and Antony’s followers were de- 
feated, “ which clearly presaged the defeat of Antony,” 
whose statue, it is said, sweat drops of blood. These 
wonderful tales are evidence of the intense excitement 
in Rome previous to the conflict. 

Plutarch tells us that Antony’s ships had not “half 
their complement of men, and the officers were obliged 
to press and pick up in Greece vagrants, ass-drivers, 
reapers, and boys.” 

When the war began, Antony had 500 armed vessels, 
elaborately equipped and decorated, certain of them 
having as many as ten banks of oars.1 On land the 
army consisted of 100,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry. 
Greece and Asia Minor contributed largely to his forces. 
It was the Eastern world against the Western, as at 
Salamis 450 years previous, and at Lepanto centuries 
afterward. 

1 Orosius says that these ships were only ten feet above the water-line 


in height. There never were more than sixteen banks in a seagoing ship. 
—Torr, Ancient Ships, 20. 
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Octavius Cesar is said to have had 250 vessels in his 
fleet, 80,000 infantry, and the same number of cavalry 
as Antony. When the battle began there was not a 
great discrepancy in the forces. Many of the Egyptian 
vessels had been destroyed by Antony, and 20,000 of 
the infantry and 2000 archers were ordered to embark 
upon the galleys. Previous to this he had resorted to 
a stratagem; perceiving at early dawn that the enemy 
were approaching to attack, and aware of his badly 
manned vessels, he took his rowers from their benches 
and placed them on the decks, to give an idea of num- 
bers. Octavius was deceived by the device and retired. 

For four days a violent storm and a high-runnin g@ sea 
prevented an engagement; on the fifth the weather was 
fair and the sea calm. Octavius, ashore in the early 
morning, met a man driving an ass. He inquired his 
name, and was answered, “My name is Eutychus,— 
Good fortune,—and the name of my ass is Nicon, — 
Victory.” This he took to be an omen of success. 
The most inveterate disbeliever in omens would have 
been startled into something like a sure hope under like 
circumstances, with a battle imminent. 

Octavius, having reviewed the fleet, took hig place 
on the right wing. Seeing the enemy drawn up in line 
of battle, he thought them, so motionless were they, to 
be at anchor. He kept his fleet, therefore, at the dis- 
.tance of a mile. There he waited. 

This seems to have been his policy. He could well 
afford to let Antony exhaust his patience and impetu- 
ously do some rash act; he refused the wager of per- 
sonal combat; avoided a general conflict on land, 
permitted discontent and jealousy of Cleopatra’s influ- 
ence over Antony to demoralize his officers. Here at 
the last hé waited for his opportunity, knowing full 
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well that when force is joined to opportunity the effect 
is doubled. 

The pirates of Illyria at Liburnia had devised a light 
and powerful craft, long and narrow, sharp at either 
end, with a powerful ram, a mast in the centre, and 
two banks of oars. They were easily handled. They 
were of light draught. They possessed one of the great 
indispensable factors of naval success,— speed, a factor 
which can never be disregarded with impunity in the 
construction of ships. This sort of vessel contributed 
largely. to Octavius’ effective force. 

Everything being in readiness, the fleets were now 
in final order of battle, facing each other for the grand 
climax of effort, after many delays and vexatious minor 
incidents of warfare. The forces were arrayed in the 
following order. Octavius had placed Agrippa in com- 
mand of his left wing, he himself holding the right. 
Agrippa had won distinction by his defeat of Pompey 
at the battle of Naulochus in the year 46; with Agrippa 
on the left was Arruntius;! with Octavius on the right 
was Lucius. Mzecenas commanded the reserve in the 
rear, composed of three swift Liburnians, the fast 
eruisers of that day;—C. Cilnius Mecenas, the littera- 
teur, intimate friend of Augustus, and the poets Virgil, 
Horace, and Propertius, all of whom wrote verses in 
his honor. On Antony’s side, Antony and Poplicola 
were opposed to Agrippa; Ccelius had Octavius for 
his opponent on the left wing, and Marcus Aurelius 
and Marcus Justerius commanded the centre. 

The hostile fleets were not well matched as far as 
effective vessels were concerned. The disadvantage 
was with Antony and his huge galleys, with their many 


1 Du Serre places Arruntius on the left with Agrippa and Octavius at 
centre. 
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banks of oars. Octavius had his Liburnians, vessels 
noted for the celerity of their movements. In those 
days, as for many centuries, until the advantages of 
sail power were developed, the ancient galleys were 
manceuvred by the brawny muscles of men, at a terrible 
nervous and muscular strain, under the long lash of 
some ship’s tyrant. In all the naval contests, until 
and including the Armada, it should be remembered 
that the motive power was men, and that beneath the 
decks, when a battle raged fiercely, was a little world 
of straining muscles, of sullen minds, of breaking 
hearts. 

At noon, the breeze springing up from the sea, the 
Cesareans advanced in two squadrons, led by Octavius 
and Agrippa. Simultaneously Antony’s forces got 
under way with his left wing, confident in the size of 
his vessels. Octavius, true to his policy of delay, 
“kept back his wing, that he might the more effectually 
draw them out to the open sea.” Once clear of the 
coast, his plan was to surround with his light galleys 
the larger ships, concentrating his attack and holding 
off or advancing as seemed best in any given encounter. 
These tactics were successful. Antony fell into the 
trap, and was surrounded by the fast Liburnians, three 
or four besetting a vessel at a time. Although armed 
with rams, the Cesareans were not able to make much 
impression against the large vessels, which were so 
_ Strong as to render the rams useless after the shock of 
the impact. Antony’s vessels were too slow and un- 
wieldy to gather momentum for ramming. The contest 
therefore lost some of the characteristics of naval war- 
fare, and was, as Plutarch observes, “like a battle at 
land rather than a sea-fight, or, more properly, like the 
storming of a town.” The method of warfare adopted 
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by Octavius was an assault with pikes, javelins, and 
firebrands. From the wooden towers of Antony’s fleet 
were thrown heavy weights to break and crush the 
ships and men beneath. 

The efforts of Antony were directed to grappling and 
boarding the light Liburnians which surrounded his 
tall galleys; but if one was caught, the others came to 
her aid, and breaking the oars on either side, would 
cripple the larger vessel and make it a prize or set fire 
to it, to the consternation of the crew. 

It was a desperate fight: the “ measured pulse ” of the 
oars; the cries of command; the shouts, the cheers; the 
arrows darkening the sun for their multitude; the leap- 
ing flames; the crashing timbers; at intervals the in- 
evitable stillness which marks a death struggle. - 

These were all observed by the armies on the shore. 
The Egyptian queen, with straining eyes and parted 
lips, watched breathlessly the supreme efforts of her 
Roman paramour. She had confidence in Antony. As 
a soldier he was the equal of any contending in the 
fight that day. If his forces, sailors and soldiers, dis- 
liked her, they surely loved him and would win for 
him and her a glorious victory. It could not be other- 
wise. 

The initiative still held with the Romans from the 
Tiber, and Agrippa, the most accomplished seaman on 
either side, extended his left wing to flank his ad- 
versary. This move induced Poplicola, in the attempt 
to prevent him, to separate himself from the centre, thus 
throwing it into disorder. Axrruntius attacked most 
vigorously. Perhaps the advantage was with the Cesa- 
reans at this juncture, but it is by no means certain. 
At Lepanto, fifteen hundred years later, the same mis- 
fortune happened to the fleet of the Holy League, 
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when the reserve came to the rescue, and the Turks 
were defeated. The Egyptians were Antony’s reserve, 
anxious to glory in his triumph. 

But now, while the combat was at its height, the 
strangest thing happened —unaccountably happened. 
The Egyptian queen ordered her fleet of sixty ships to 
hoist their sails, the wind being favorable, and through 
the midst of Antony’s fleet they sailed away, their 
prows turned southward, to the great surprise of the 
Cvesareans, to the consternation of Antony’s fleet, when 
a little later it was understood. 

They took no part in the battle; that not being asked 
of them, they ought at least to have stood by to give 
support to the brave men fighting to the death, for them. 

Then a stranger thing still happened, more unaccount- 
able. It was perhaps natural that a woman unused to 
the wars should turn pale with unaccountable apprehen- 
sion and seek safety in flight —but Antony followed 
her! Antony, the great general, the ruler of half the 
Roman world, the orator, the statesman, the idol of his 
army, with whom he had endured the distresses of the 
Parthian wars,— Antony deserted his forces in the mid- 
most heat of the battle and ignominiously, not cowardly, 
fled. What prescience of coming defeat like an arrow 
went through his soul, no man can know. How stricken 
at the Brutus-like defection of his friends, no one can 
tell. How luxury and effeminacy had sapped his man- 
hood, it is impossible to conjecture. The fact is known 
— the melancholy fact. Plutarch observes that Antony, 
on this occasion, forgot both the general and the man, 
and quaintly remarks that “a lover’s soul lives in the 
body of his mistress; so, as if he had been absolutely 
incorporated with her, he suffered her to carry him, body 
and soul, away.” No sooner did he see her vessel hoist- 
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ing sail, than, forgetting every other object, forgetting 
those brave friends that were shedding their blood in 
his cause, he took a five-oared galley and, accompanied 
only by Alexander the Syrian and Scellius, followed her 
who was the first cause, and now the accomplisher, of 
his ruin. Her own destruction was certain, and he 
voluntarily involved himself in her fate. 

The desertion of Antony was not generally known to 
his friends, who continued fighting, the large bulk of 
the galleys proving too difficult an obstacle for the 
Casareans to overcome, until, landing, they procured 
combustibles and finally succeeded in setting fire to 
many ships. Still the battle raged, with varying for- 
tunes, but the fire seems to have done what the arrows 
and javelins of the enemy could not accomplish. Night 
was coming on. Plutarch affirms the contest closed at 
four in the afternoon. At that time a strong breeze 
came up from the westward to add to the difficulty of 
the now defeated fleet, to whom the defection of their 
leader, fire, and the winds of heaven had brought 
disaster. . 

According to Plutarch, 300 ships were fost and 5000. 
men slain. Orosius puts it at 12,000. Whatever may 
be the exact figures, the ships destroyed were doubtless 
less than mentioned; the men at 5000 would be a con-. 
servative estimate, considering the circumstances under 
which the battle took place and the number of landsmen 
who were probably drowned through ignorance of the 
art of swimming. There were a hundred thousand sol- 
diers ashore, who refused to believe in Antony’s base- 
ness, and for seven long days kept faith in his return, 
until the certainty staring them in the face, and Ca- 
nidius, their general, going over to Octavius, they sur- 
rendered, and Octavius became the master of the world. 
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It remains only to tell of the fortunes of the principal 
actors in this drama, and to ascertain, if possible, the 
causes underlying the result of the conflict. As to the 
latter, ‘they are apparent on the surface. The fleet of 
Octavius were veterans, having had experience in the 
wars against Pompey. Speedier and lighter ships, better 
tactics, and the moral force of patriotism and identifica- 
tion with the seat of government on the Tiber all these 
contributed to his victory; against them the unwieldy, 
top-heavy craft of Antony, badly manned, officered by 
discontent and defection, were no adequate opponents, 
although Roman virtue was not lacking, except in the 
conspicuous case of the commanding officer of the 
fleet. 

Octavius passed the night on board, and on the morrow 
returned thanks to Apollo, his tutelary deity, and con- 
secrated to him the rewards of victory, — one ship of 
each kind. He founded there a city, which he called 
Nicopolis, in honor of his victory, and instituted games 
to be celebrated every five years, which were called the- 
Actean games. The Senate gave to him the title of 
Imperator. 

The many generations which have known of this naval 
action off the Ambracian Gulf have contemplated it not 
so much as a contest between valiant Romans in a civil 
war, and noteworthy for its incidents, but as it relates 
to the course of Roman history and its effect upon the 
chief actors in the drama. 

The beginning of the Roman Empire dates from 
Octavius’s victory at Actium. The rivalry which had 
filled the minds of the Romans throughout the world 
with its uncertainties and prophecies, whose culmination 
no soothsayer could safely predict, was ended at Actium. 
The nation whose queen had such sway over the Roman 
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chiefs, and through them the possible headship of the 
world, the result at Actium made a Roman province. 

The two rivals were not either of them men of 
characters to be admired. Nor is it possible to draw 
a contrasting parallel, to one of which the historian 
might ascribe the virtues which belong to manhood and 
to the other the vices which destroy it. There was not 
much to choose between them in point of character. 
In military ability Antony seemed to excel. In per- 
sonal accomplishment and popularity he was doubtless 
superior to Octavius. 

Octavius, however, was far-seeing, cautious, and 
prudent. Every move on the political chessboard was 
well thought out by him; the event demonstrated his 
ability. Fortunate was he, or wise, in securing the 
western half of the Roman Empire in the division which 
gave him Rome as the seat of government. For the 
atmosphere of authority associated with locality, like 
the classic atmosphere of a university, has a powerful 
conservative influence over the minds of men. The 
presumption is that attacks upon it are wrong. While 
not as popular with his soldiers as Antony, Octavius 
held them in strict discipline, quelling a mutiny by his 
commanding presence.! To his credit be it said that 
he did not refuse the opportunity to consolidate and 
increase the greatness of Rome. The Senate gave to 
him the title of Augustus, and for forty-four years he 
reigned as a public benefactor in the beautifying of 
Rome. He was a patron of the arts and of literature. 
At his suggestion Virgil wrote the “ Aneid,” in which 
occurs an account of the battle, to which allusion is also 
made by Horace.? He shut up the gates of the temple 


1 Divus Augustus, vultu et aspectu Actiacas legiones exterruit.”’ 
2 #neid, VIII. 675-713; Horace, Carm. I. XXxvii. 
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of Janus the year that begins the Christian Era, to indi- 
cate the universal peace then existing. Twice he re- 
solved to give up the supreme power, but was dissuaded 
therefrom by his friend Mzcenas, the patron of Virgil 
and Horace, and lover of letters. The life which began 
so boisterously, after Actium had few vicissitudes. 
The Empire began with promise to Rome and civiliza- 
tion, which succeeding reigns in their demoralization 
failed to fulfil. But Octavius’s reign, the Augustan 
era, was a golden age for the Roman people, a time of 
prosperity which never has been equalled in the long 
annals of the Kternal City. 

‘Antony, who had gained the queen’s ship, which was 
rapidly sailing homeward, was taken aboard, and went 
forward to the bow, while the ship glided over the 
Ionian Sea, past the Cyclades, out into the Mediterra- 
nean. ‘The wretched man sat disconsolate, filled with 
chagrin and resentment, refusing to see the queen, 
while three days and nights went by. 

What bitter grief seized him, what repentance for 
lost opportunities, what remorse for unfaithfulness to 
his family, what humiliation in view of his disgrace as 
a soldier, what unavailing regrets for errors never to 
be retrieved, can only be imagined by those who in a 
greater or less degree have been in like evil case. 
Then the women of her retinue besought him to meet 
the queen, and immediately he yielded to the power of 
her “infinite variety ” of fascination. Henceforth they 
two were alone in their fate against the world. They 
went back to what they had called, in view of its 
splendor and luxury, “the inimitable life,” and they 
organized at Alexandria a society, “the companions in 
death,” where every wild revelry was indulged in, and 
sensuous pleasure, rare delights, were rife on a scale 
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unparalleled since the world began. It was all short- 
lived, and Cleopatra, disdaining to grace the triumph 
of a man who had disdained her, ended her life rather 
than walk a captive through the streets of Rome. She 
has been described as “a brilliant antithesis, a com- 
pound of contradictions, of all that we most hate with 
what we most admire.” ! 

And Antony, sunk to a low depth, begged of Octavius 
like a common man the favor of deciding their fortunes 
by single combat again — blindly, foolishly, forgetting 
that Octavius would have all to lose and nothing to 
gain thereby; but Cesar only answered cruelly that 
“Antony might think of many other ways to end his 
life.” The revelry went on, while Octavius drew his 
net closer and closer about the guilty pair. At last in 
despair Antony slew himself. The tragedy was over 
which Actium had foretold. Octavius furnished the 
final appropriate ending to it by giving the paira funeral 
of great magnificence, a tribute to royalty in misfortune 
and to a situation tragic in the extreme, without parallel 
on the pages of history. 

The significance of this naval battle lies not wholly 
in its marking an epoch in Roman history, nor in its tac- 
tics, nor the interest attaching to the result of the long- 
standing rivalry between its contending commanders ; 
but perhaps more than all else in its ethical relation to 
the career of Antony. The strenuous manhood of the 
superior soldier was vitiated by self-indulgence. The 
high behests of duty and rulership were in rivalry, 
within his soul, with sensuous pleasure, and the latter 
having overcome him, his defeat was inevitable. 

The English-speaking world have read of Actium in 
the tragedy of Shakespeare. The great master has made 


1 Mrs. Jameson. 
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it greatly impressive. But the magnitude of the scale 
on which he has drawn the outlines of his drama has 
not made its ethical influence less significant. There 
is a subtle temptation in the thought that the inherent 
wickedness of a wrong course of conduct is lessened as 
refinement and luxury are increased. ‘The soul is de- 
ceived by the thought that limitless power and infinite 
riches somehow or other remove their possessors from 
the domain of inevitable law. A fatal error! An error 
whose fateful consequences began to dawn upon the 
mind of Antony as he sailed southward from the 
Ambracian Gulf on that memorable day of defeat. 
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“Tl y a des batailles sinistras; il en est, si l’on peut s’exprimer 
ainsi, d’elégantes. La bataille de Lépante est une bataille de gen- 
tilshommes: les chefs y combattront comme de simples soldats.” 
— Der 1a GRravikre. 


“ D6 el estandarte birbaro abatido 
la cruz del Redentor fue enarbolada 
con un triunfo solene y grande gloria, 
cantando abiertamente la vitoria.” 
— Ercixua, La Araucana, pt. ii., canto 24. 


The Turks lost all their old confidence after the battle of 
Lepanto. They had no equal to oppose to John of Austria. The 
day of Lepanto broke down the Ottoman supremacy. — RANKE. 


Lepanto was the greatest naval battle of modern times. In the 
early ages the battle of Salamis exceeded it. The Armada and 
Trafalgar only can be brought into comparison. The over- 
whelming defeat of the one, owing to the Spanish lack of ability to 
render the battle difficult, makes it of less significance, for the 
quality of antagonism is the essence of a battle. ‘The other had 
fewer ships and fewer men engaged on either side; in ordnance or 
battle power, it excelled the others. If the results of these battles 
had been reversed, it would have meant Spain, the Conqueror of the 
Anglo-Saxon English, Napoleon, the Ruler of Great Britain, but, 
more significant than all, with Don Juan defeated at Lepanto the 
turban and the crescent would have replaced the tiara and the 
cross on the banks of the Tiber. 


LEPANTO. 
OCTOBER 7, 1571. 


THE battle of Lepanto was fought October 7, 1571. 
England was enjoying “the spacious times of Great 
Elizabeth.” Charles IX. occupied the throne of France, 
while the kingdom was managed by Catherine de’ 
Medici. It was the period of the Huguenot wars 
in France, the age of maritime adventure and daring 
exploration, as well as of awakening in literature and 
social progress in England. Shakespeare and Spenser, 
Raleigh and Drake, were making England famous. In 
Austria, Maximilian I. was on the throne and the 
kingdom was secure and quiet. Prussia was a small 
state in northern Germany, a fief of Poland, and Poland 
herself was a political factor of more importance than 
Russia. Moscow had been burned by the Tartars. 

Upon the throne of Spain sat the most remarkable 
man of his time, the most powerful potentate in Europe, 
and the most notable personage of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, — Philip II. The long rebellion of the Moors 
had been put down. The union of the two kingdoms 
of Castile and Arragon had given Spain a national 
character. She was at the zenith of her power, with 
coffers enriched by the mines of South America, which 
seemed to have an inexhaustible supply. 

In political relations the monarchy was assuming 
more than ever the absolute character. Diplomacy, 
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which is the game of kings, began to exercise great 
influence over the destinies of European states. Spain 
was already engaged in the fierce struggle with the 
redoubtable Dutchmen in the Low Countries. 

It is only through an examination of these conditions 
that one can see the forces which were back of the mate- 
riel and personnel, the ships and the men, who fought 
that remarkable naval battle in the Bay of Lepanto, 
and fought it to victory. 

On the Bosphorus was a power which had seemed more 
alien and hostile to Europe than any other on the globe, 
which to-day is the despair of nations. Turkey was 
a formidable maritime nation, and with her allies a 
source of continual irritation to the western powers. 
That intense and sympathetic movement, enthusiastic 
and persistent, with its compound of military zeal and 
religious aspiration, which we call the crusades, had not - 
been forgotten in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Religious animosity was mingled with patriotic fervor 
and martial prowess whenever conflict arose with the 
Ottoman Empire. 

In 1453 the Turks had taken Constantinople. They. 
were a menace to Europe. Fears were entertained of 
their sweeping the western half of Europe, as the 
northern hordes had swarmed down upon the Rome 
of the early centuries. In the year 1566, Solyman the 
Magnificent died, after a long and eventful career. 
His son, Selim II., who succeeded him, did not in- 
herit his father’s ability, and was self-indulgent, and- 
avaricious. The desire to aggrandize his kingdom was 
uppermost in his mind. He sought every means to 
accomplish this object. The rich island of Cyprus, lying 
to the south of the Dardanelles, tempted him. The 
Venetians held it. It was of great importance to them 
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strategically. Its commodious harbors afforded shelter 
and refuge for the ships of all the Mediterranean seas ; 
it formed a basis of attack and supplies. Selim claimed 
it as belonging to the Ottoman Empire. This claim 
the Venetians stoutly resisted. They were loath to 
yield it for the same reasons that Selim was desirous 
to obtain it. As Venice refused to give up this treasure 
of hers, the Porte declared war and set about its con- 
quest. This was the origin of a war whose chief and 
closing contest was the battle of Lepanto. 

Venice, like a forlorn sister among the European 
cities, appealed for aid. She was no longer possessed 
of a fleet able to cope with the forces of so powerful a 
monarch as Selim. She must be helped, or her richest 
jewel would be taken from her. There was a time 
when, as a maritime power, she was equal to any in the 
world, but those days of her national glory had passed 
away. Her piteous appeals found no one willing to aid 
her —a circumstance partly due to the fact of her un- 
scrupulous and selfish policy in the past. 

She found, finally, a friend in an unexpected quar- 
ter, —one of the most powerful in Christendom, — who 
came valiantly. to her assistance. This friend was no 
less a personage than Pope Pius V., remarkable in 
a long line of distinguished occupants of the Papal 
chair. It was due to his sympathy and energy that 
the Holy League was formed and the threatened catas- 
trophe to western Europe averted. Looked at from 
the point of view of to-day it was a natural and most 
evident procedure, but it was formed, in fact, through 
much difficult diplomacy and shrewd management. 
The Pope was its projector, and his appeal was to Philip 
II. of Spain. He sent to Spain a special envoy to urge 
him to aid the Venetians. Philip met him favorably, 
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aud after some objection in the Cortes, whose members 
feared any alliance with Venice, he promised to give 
what aid he could, and agreed to send commissioners to 
treat with those representing Venice and the Papal 
States. This he did, as he explained, not so much for 
Venice as for Spain; for unless the Turk were crippled, 
his own maritime possessions in the Mediterranean 
would be endangered. 

With very little delay thereafter, in the summer of 
1570, the famous Admiral Giovanni Andrea Doria, who 
was lying with a large squadron off Sicily, was ordered 
tosea. The Pope furnished a few well-equipped galleys, 
which were placed under the command of a member of 
one of the most illustrious Roman families, Mark An- 
tonio Colonna. In August, 1570, these two forces 
joined a Venetian fleet at Candia, and prepared for 
active operations. This junction had scarcely been 
formed when the startling intelligence was received 
that Nicosia, the capital of Cyprus, had been taken and 
sacked under circumstances of most barbarous cruelty. 
This aroused intense feeling. The commanders of the 
combined fleet were unable to agree upon a plan of 
operations under these changed conditions. A violent 
dispute arose, and the fleet returned, ingloriously, home, 
having accomplished nothing, but having rendered the 
prospect of a league more doubtful than ever. The 
adjustment of difficulties and the reconciliation of ani- 
mosities often require greater than battle-skill. 

The matter seemed more than ever difficult of accom- 
plishment. But Pius V. was not an ordinary man, and 
with increased energy he continued negotiations. Then 
the Venetians were ever clamorous for immediate action, 
as was natural in the position of a nation whose terri- 
tory was nearest the enemy. They could do nothing, 
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however, without Philip, who fortunately was not dis- 
posed to give up the project to which he was committed 
by reason of a single fiasco, which had not altered the 
situation in the least. The League then seemed to be 
an assured fact. But the Venetians, in timorous acq ui- 
escence with what seemed an unimprovable condition of 
affairs, despatched secretly an agent to Constantinople 
to make some compromise with the Sultan. 

Here was an awkward plight which naturally would 
have thrown the Venetians out of all friendly relation 
with Spain and the Papacy. Had it not been for the 
Pope’s wisdom, they would have been left to fight 
their own battles or to accept ignominious terms from 
the Ottoman power. 

‘A special envoy was sent to Venice from the Vati- 
can, who with great address accomplished his purpose. 
This envoy was the illustrious seaman Colonna, before 
referred to, who showed that to acknowledge the Otto- 
inal supremacy or to cease to make effort against the 
Sultan was to open the gates and admit the flood of 
Oriental barbarism to sweep-over Europe. The agent 
ut Constantinople was recalled; as yet he had made 
little headway with reference to Cyprus and the Vene- 
tian claim. 

The League was now an assured fact. The willing- 
ness of the parties was acknowledged. . Negotiations 
and preliminaries had to be arranged, and at the close 
of the year 1570 the high contracting parties met 
in Rome to formulate the: terms. These were not 
fully arranged until May 25, 1571, when the treaty 
was signed, a copy of which, in Latin, may be found 
to-day in the Academy of History at Madrid. The 
Venetians contended in this congress that the object 
of the League was primarily and principally for her 
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benefit. The Spaniards took a wider view —that 
it was for the protection of Christendom as well 
as for their colonies on the Mediterranean. These 
conflicting views had to be reconciled. The choice 
of a commander-in-chief occasioned discussion until 
finally it was agreed that it should go to Spain, who 
was to furnish the larger part of the armament. 

The terms of the convention as finally decided were 
briefly these: The treaty was to be permanent as 
against the Moors as well as the Turks; each party 
should furnish 200 galleys, 100 transports and vessels, 
50,000 foot, and 4500 horse, with the required artil- 
lery and other munitions of war; if the enemy should 
invade the dominions of any of the powers, the others 
should come to its aid; three-sixths of the expenses 
were to be borne by the Catholic king, two-sixths by the 
Republic of Venice, the remaining sixth by the Pope. 
The Venetians agreed to lend his Holiness twelve 
galleys, which he was to equip; each power was to 
appoint a captain-general; the plan of operations was 
to be by unanimous agreement. There was to be a 
chief in command to carry out the plan as agreed 
upon; and it was stipulated that no one of the con- 
tracting parties should enter into negotiations at 
any time with the enemy without the consent of the 
others. 

Such was the Holy League against the Ottoman 
Empire, a compact whose completion was fraught with 
most beneficial results to European civilization. 

The three contracting parties were thus under most 
solemn obligations to each other. What had seemed 
a most impossible thing at the outset had been accom- 
plished. The Spanish king, as a preliminary, had sue- 
ceeded in diverting the ecclesiastical revenues of Spain 
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to his own coffers with the consent of the sovereign 
pontiff. 

The treaty was read and sworn to at Rome with great 
solemnity on the 24th of May, 1571, and proclaimed 
the next day in the Church of Saint Peter. Through- 
out Europe the interest in its proclamation was intense. 
The knowledge of it reaching Constantinople led the 
Sultan to greater activity in preparation for attack. 
Apparently he had reasonable hopes of success. The 
recent conquests in Cyprus were auguries of a favorable 
event. 

With the treaty agreed upon, it only remained to 
choose a commander-in-chief. The choice fell upon 
Don Juan of Austria, natural son of Charles V. and 
brother of Philip II. As the event proved, there could 
not have been a better choice, though there were 
older men of great naval renown to whom the honor 
might, with propriety, have been given. He had 
already achieved distinction in the wars with the 
Moors. At this date he was twenty-four years of 
age, tall and handsome, of a most winning disposition, 
and already experienced in a knowledge of human na- | 
ture and the management of men, which was a main 
element of his success. His appointment created great 
enthusiasm in Spain. His passage through the Spanish 
cities, on his return from Granada, was like a royal 
progress. The prospect of war was popular in Spain, 
and the young commander became the object of great 
hopes and lavish testimonials of affection. On his 
approach to the seat of war he sailed with thirty galleys 
to Naples from Barcelona, stopping en route at Genoa. 
Prescott thus describes his appearance and bearing, and 
the presentation of a standard at Naples, where un- 
usual efforts had been made to receive the fleet : — 
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When Granvelle, the cardinal who had been one 
of the negotiators of the treaty, came to meet him 
as viceroy, attended by a large retinue, —‘“ The 
houses that lined the streets were hung with richly 
tinted tapestries and gayly festooned with flowers. 
The windows and verandas were graced with the 
beauty and fashion of that pleasure-loving capital; 
and many a dark eye sparkled as it gazed on the fine 
form and features of the youthful hero, who, at the age 
of twenty-four, had come to Italy to assume the baton 
of command and lead the crusade against the Moslems. 
His splendid dress of white velvet and cloth of gold 
set off his graceful person to advantage. A crimson 
scarf floated loosely over his breast; and his snow- 
white plumes, drooping from his cap, mingled with the 
yellow curls that fell in profusion over his shoulders. 
It was a picture which the Italian maiden might love to 
look on. It was certainly not the picture of the warrior 
sheathed in the iron panoply of war. But the young 
prince, in his general aspect, might be relieved from 
the charge of effeminacy by his truly chivalrous bear- 
ing, and the dauntless spirit which beamed from his 
clear blue eye. Ten days Don John remained at Naples, 
detained by contrary winds. The inhabitants of Naples 
entertained him lavishly with fétes and pageants. He 
entered gayly into the revels; for he was well skilled 
in the courtly and chivalrous exercises of the day. 
Few danced better than he, or rode, or fenced, or played 
at tennis with more spirit and skill, or carried off more 
frequently the prizes of the tourney.” 

Before he sailed away there was a presentation of 
the battle standard sent by the Pope, which took place 
at the Church of the Franciscans, Santa Chiara. The 
distinguished Cardinal Viceroy Granvelle officiated at 
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the mass and delivered to the young commander his 
baton of office as commander-in-chief, as he knelt be- 
fore the high altar, and placed in his hands the beauti- 
ful standard. It was of blue damask, and on it was 
inscribed the insignia of the parties to the Holy League. 
A crucifix was at the top, and beneath, the papal coat 
of arms; below, on either side, were the arms of 
Spain and Venice, on the right and the left; pendant 
from a chain which united them the arms of John of 
Austria. 

“It was a striking scene pregnant with matter for 
meditation to those who gazed on it. For what could 
be more striking than the contrast afforded by these 
two individuals, —the one in the morning of life, his 
eye kindling with hope and generous ambition, as he 
looked into the future and prepared to tread the path 
of glory under auspices as brilliant as ever attended 
any mortal; the other drawing near to the evening of 
his day, looking to the past rather than the future, with 
pale -and thoughtful brow, as of one who, after many 
a toilsome day and sleepless night, had achieved the 
proud eminence for which his companion was parting, 
and had found it barren.” ? 

The appointed rendezvous for the combined fleet was 
the harbor of Messina. Don Juan met there an enthu- 
siastic reception. Never before had so large a fleet been 
assembled during the memory of any then living, per- 
haps never before in any age in the western part of 
Europe. The people of Spain contributed generously 
of their resources, for a war against the Infidel was 
ever popular. Ninety royal galleys and over seventy 
ships were made ready, and built with thorough work- 
manlike construction, being much superior to those 
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furnished by the Venetians. The whole number of 
vessels was about three hundred ; authorities, as usual, 
differ as regards the number of the combined fleet. 

The Pope, impatient for the expedition to start, sent a 
special nuncio from Rome to Messina, to urge Don Juan 
to hasten his departure. The messenger brought an 
Agnus Dei to him as a special rich gift, with its supposed 
exemption from adverse ills to its possessor, the assur- 
ances of his Holiness’s prayers, and, what must have 
fired his young ambition with renewed ardor, the prom- 
ise of an independent crown in the event of his success. 

In the mind of Pius V. the enterprise was wholly a 
religious one. To it he gave his prayers and his coun- 
sels, and, above all, his unwearied energy. It was a war 
for the defence of Christendom against the followers 
of Mahomet. His nuncio, Odescalchi, Bishop of Penna, 
who arrived at Messina just previous to the departure, 
and to whom reference has already been made, impressed 
upon the fleet the sanctity of the expedition. Every- 
thing that was possible was done to heighten the re- 
ligious feeling. Odescalchi, by authority from Rome, 
proclaimed a jubilee. The officers and men crowded the 
churches to receive the sacrament; the whole armament 
received the benediction and the indulgences which had 
been granted to those who had conquered in the wars 
for the Holy Sepulchre. 

With such diverse elements as were combined in the 
fleet, it was unavoidable that differences of opinion 
should arise; the correspondence of the time shows 
this. Fortunately, the good judgment of the com- 
mander-in-chief was generally recognized, and on the 
whole a spirit of conciliation was manifest. 

“When the force of each confederate was. complete, 
Don John of Austria passed them in review. He 
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found himself,” says Stirling Maxwell, “at the head of 
the greatest Christian armament ever assembled in the 
’ Mediterranean. Upwards of 300 sail and 80,000 men 
obeyed his commands. The fleet of the king of Spain 
was composed of 90 galleys, 24 large ships, and 59 frig- 
ates and brigantines; there being amongst the galleys 
3 of Malta, 3 of the Duke of Savoy, and 3 of the Re- 
public of Genoa. The Venetian fleet numbered 106 
galleys, 6 galleasses, 2 heavy ships, and 20 frigates. 
Twelve galleys and 6 frigates formed the squadron of 
the Pope. Added together, there were 208 galleys, 32 
larger vessels, and 76 frigates—in all 316 sail. The 
mariners and galley slaves of the fleet numbered up- 
wards of 50,000, the troops about 30,000. Of these 
troops 8000 were Spaniards, 5000 Italians, and 6000 
Germans, in the pay of the king of Spain. Five thou- 
sand Italians were in the service of the Republic ; 2000 
were furnished by the Pope, and about 3000 in small 
bands, not exceeding 150, followed the fortunes of the 
princes of Parma and Urbino, the nephews of the Pope, 
and other princely and noble volunteers.” * 

Finally, everything being in readiness, and the ma- 
jority of the commanders being committed to agressive 
measures after much debate and difference of opinion, 
the fleet sailed out of the beautiful harbor of Messina 
on a certain sixteenth day of September, in the year 
1571. The hopes of Christendom went with the great 
squadron, watching it gradually disappear. As the last 
sail sank below the horizon the faith of those who had 
put their all —their loved ones, their hopes, their very 
confidence in.a Supreme Being—in the success of the 
fleet was put to a severe and searching test. 

Sailing along the Calabrian coast, Don Juan received 

1 Don John of Ausiria, Vol. I., p. 382. 
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news from the small squadron of the Spanish Captain 
Gil de Andrada, whom he had sent to learn the where- 
abouts of the enemy. He ascertained that they were 
in the Adriatic, where they had already committed many 
depredations. 

As required by the treaty, Don Juan called a council 
of war to decide upon a pian of action. A difference 
of opinion developed, as is almost always the case under 
such circumstances, but the majority favored an attack 
while the enemy’s fleet was shut up in the gulf, where, 
if defeated, it could not readily escape. 

On the 26th of September he arrived at Corfu, 
and learned the interesting and welcome intelligence 
that a powerful Ottoman fleet had been discovered 
standing into the Gulf of Lepanto. There news came 
to them of an event which roused all their feelings 
of detestation for the Turk and nerved them to greater 
determination than ever to overcome in the conflict 
which was now imminent. The event had an im- 
portant influence upon the morale of the fleet on the 
eve of a great engagement. The story can be told in a 
few words. 

They heard that the Turks had besieged and taken 
the city of Famagosta, in the northeastern part of 
Cyprus, and had destroyed the garrison under circum- 
stances of cold-blooded cruelty. The forces had been 
under the command of the well-known Venetians, 
Astor Baglione, general-in-chief, and Mark Antonio 
Bragadino, captain of the town. It was a hard-fought 
defence. Mustafa, the Moslem general, it was reported, 
had 100,000 men. The remark is credited to him that 
his force was so innumerable that each man had only 
to throw his shoe into the ditch to raise a mound by 
which it would be possible to storm the town. 
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Famine and sickness caused the besieged to offer 
capitulation. It was acceded to on liberal terms of 
safety and protection to all. But one act of horrible 
cruelty sent a shudder through all Christendom as its 
details became known. The Turks, hearing of a few 
acts of violence on the part of the Venetians after their 
surrender, reported them to Mustafa, who summoned 
the Venetian leaders to his tent. A dispute arose, and 
Mustafa, in a rage, ordered his prisoners to be seized 
and bound and dragged from his tent, only to be 
immediately slaughtcred before his eyes and the eyes of 
the captain of the town, Bragadino, who was to suffer 
yet more than his comrades. 

The details are heartrending, especially when one 
‘considers with what courtesy almost everywhere in the 
world officers of chief rank are treated when prisoners 
of war. Bragadino’s ears and nose were cut off. The 
great mass of the garrison were put to the terrible life 
of the ‘Turkish galley ; and some of the remaining officers 
were hanged, others beheaded, and others still sent to 
Constantinople as prisoners of war. 

“On Friday, 17th August, being the Moslem Sun- 
day, Bragadino was led round the Turkish batteries, 
crawling on his hands and knees, laden with two baskets 
of earth, and forced to kiss the ground whenever: he 
passed the quarters of the Pasha. He was then hoisted © 
in a chain to the yard of the Pasha’s galley, in full 
view of the fleet and army, and of the unhappy prisoners 
whom he had commanded. He was next exposed for a 
while in the market-place of Famagosta, bound to the 
pillory; and finally he was flayed alive, Mustafa stand- 
ing on the marble wall in front of the palace of his 
victim to witness the perpetration of the barbarity. .. . 
Bragadino’s skin was afterwards paraded through the 
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town stuffed with straw, beneath the shade of the 
umbrella of his former office. It next swung for a 
while from the yard-arm of Mustafa’s galley, whence 
it went to hang in the great slave prison of Constan- 
tinople.” 4 

The recital ran through the fleet. The horror of it 
smote every heart, and the determination to be avenged 
for the death of their countrymen fired every Venetian 
mariner. But the Spaniards themselves had been 
guilty of like atrocities in their Moorish wars which 
had just ended, drawing and quartering their enemies 
with unchristian fierceness. Christendom at large has 
made war more lenient, mitigating its horrors, but the 
lesson that war is only for subjugation, not for extermi- 
nation, has not yet been fully learned, after three cen- 
turies, by the Spaniard and the Turk. 

This episode helps to explain the fierce, inspiriting 
motives which went to make up the valor of the con- 
federates in the battle which was soon to begin. 

While awaiting the approach of some of his fleet, 
detained by contrary winds, Don Juan decided to cross 
over to Comenizza on the Albanian coast, and hold 
a review of his ships, in order to get them in better 
form for the great conflict before them. This review 
encouraged the cormmmander-in-chief, who found the 
‘artillerymen and musketeers in excellent practice. 

Here, however, a difficulty arose which threatened 
serious consequences. Colonna, the Roman commander, 
had failed to supply the Venetian vessels with the re- 
quired number of troops. Don Juan offered to lend 
him 2000 Germans, 1500 Italians, and 1500 Spaniards. 
He was adverse to receiving them, but finally consented 
to accept 2500 Italians and 1500 Spaniards. 

1 Stirling Maxwell, Don John of Austria, Vol. L, p. 370. 
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The Venetians were constantly restless under the 
command of Don Juan. The war had been undertaken 
in their defence; they, therefore, were of supreme im- 
portance, they thought, and their opinions should have 
great weight. The fact that the Spanish king’s forces 
under Don Juan were half the entire armament made 
the expedition seem to them wholly Spanish in its 
character. Both Veniero and Colonna were aggrieved 
at the slowness of the expedition in making an attack. 
Complaints had arisen when the Italians embarked 
on the Venetian galleys, on account of the biscuit 
furnished for rations. Jealousy and ill-feeling were 
rife. 

At the time of the review, by an unfortunate arrange- 
ment, the reviewing officer, charged with the duty of 
inspecting the Venetian fleet, was Giovanni Andrea 
Doria, who was on hostile terms with the Venetian 
admiral. When the general appeared, the admiral at 
first flatly refused to allow him to come aboard. It 
will readily be seen that Don Juan had a difficult task 
with such subordinates to get his composite fleet into 
due discipline and obedience. In his report to the 
Doge and Senate of Venice on the resignation of his 
command, Veniero said, “I was considerably irritated 
by one Andrea Doria coming to see whether a vessel 
commanded by one of your Serenity’s generals was in 
good order, it having been already inspected and praised 
by Don John of Austria, himself; nevertheless, I. al- 
lowed him to make the inspection.” » 

A more serious condition of things soon developed 
itself, which will illustrate the difficulties of the posi- 
tion in which Don Juan of Austria found himself on 
the eve of a great naval conflict. A difficulty arose 
aboard one of the galleys under Veniero’s command, 
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between an Italian, Captain Tortona, in the Spanish 
contingent, and Andrea Callezi, captain of the galley, 
“about putting the soldiers over the crossbowmen.” 
Veniero sent a lieutenant and ensign to settle the diffi- 
culty; they were insulted, and the ensign was knocked 
~ down. Thereupon Veniero ordered his flag captain 
with three men to repair aboard the galley. They were 
assaulted and wounded, causing the death of one of the 
soldiers three days afterwards. <A galley was there- 
upon sent to restore order, but the rioters would not 
surrender until the “ captain was nearly killed and the 
others wounded.” This wretched state of affairs 
seemed to Veniero likely to continue; and although ac- 
cording to his account ‘a statement of the affair had 
been drawn up,” he seems never to have transmitted it 
to the commander-in-chief,—a serious infraction of 
naval discipline,—or if at all, not until, on his own 
authority, he had incontinently hung Tortona at the 
yard-arm of the flagship. 

Don Juan was highly incensed at this outrage upon 
his prerogative. Having lent his Spanish forces to 
the Venetian admiral, he by no means considered that 
the right of life and death was thereby placed in his 
hands. ‘The officers of his fleet were equally indignant, 
and would have him fire on the Venetian fleet. He 
was about to put Veniero under arrest, but refrained, 
administering a rebuke to the choleric admiral, whom 
he would not allow henceforth to attend the councils 
of war. The proveditore Barbarigo, a man of more 
equable temper, was substituted in his place. Fortu- 
nately this occurrence, which threatened serious disaster _ 
to the expedition, was averted by wise counsel, and 
friendly sentiments again prevailed. 

Sailing down the Adriatic, the fleet passed the 
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Ambracian Gulf, where the great battle of Actium 
had been fought between Octavius and Antony, from 
which, defeated, the latter fled to the south with the 
celebrated Cleopatra. The Adriatic is classic ground 
in naval annals, four of the most remarkable battles 
having been fought there,— Actium and Lepanto, 
Navarino and Lissa. They sailed away down the coast 
until they reached the canal of Cephalonia. 

The Ottoman fleet was under the command of the 
brother-in-law of Selim, the Pasha Piali, a brave man 
and a man also of humane sentiments. In the spring 
of 1571, with a large fleet, he sailed out of the Golden 
Horn to Candia, where he waited until joined by a 
strong force under the command of a corsair, Aluch 
Ali, who was a Calabrian by birth, and had risen by 
dint of his own exertion to the position of Dey of 
Algiers, —a most determined man. The combined 
fleet sailed for the Adriatic soon after. Piali laid 
waste the lower territory of the Republic, and sent the 
redoubtable Aluch up to the confines of Venice, —an 
advance which was looked upon with consternation 
by the inhabitants of the beautiful city. He then 
withdrew and joined Piali at Corfu, where they awaited 
the Christian fleet. These manceuvres added fuel to 
the flame of hatred and dread which animated the 
hearts of the Venetians and their allies. 

Veniero, in his report, says that “at two or three 
o’clock, on the 6th of October, we sailed toward the 
Curzolari Islands, and on the morning of the 7th, at 
dawn, near the point of a rock called Vilamarin and 
the point of Malcanton, armed vessels were perceived. 
As the day broke, the whole Turkish fleet came into 
view. Don Juan of Austria soon afterward came 
astern of me, and said, ‘Are we to give battle?’ 
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I replied, ‘We must; we cannot do otherwise.’ His 
Highness then went through the fleet.” 

As he went he gave last instructions and cheering 
counsel. From the Real, the flagship, a gun was fired 
—the signal of battle, —and from the mizzen peak his 
pennant was displayed; but, more conspicuous than 
all, the great standard of the League was unfurled 
from the maintop, — the standard blessed by the Pope. 
Upon it the eyes of the thousands of combatants were 
turned as though it centred all their wishes. As it 
floated in the breeze, it seemed freighted with the hopes 
of all Christendom. 

The various captains now came on board the Keal 
for final orders, but even at this juncture a difference 
of opinion arose, so prone are men to hesitate on the 
brink of action; it was urged that it was inadvisable 
to attack the enemy in his chosen position. Don 
Juan abruptly ended such timid advice with the 
remark, “Gentlemen, this is the time for combat, not 
for counsel.” 

The order of battle already determined upon extended 
a distance of three miles. On the right, a squadron of 
sixty-four vessels was commanded by the celebrated 
Andrea Doria. The centre was led by John of Austria, 
with sixty-three galleys, on either side supported by 
Colonna, the captain-general of the Pope, and by the 
Venetian captain-general, Veniero. The Grand Com- 
mander, Requesens, with his galley was stationed in the 
rear of the centre. 

The left wing was led by the Venetian Barbarigo. 
His command was stretched along the AXtolian shore, 
approaching as close as possible lest he should be 
turned by the enemy. His force consisted of sixty- 
three galleys. To the Marquis of Santa Cruz, a valiant 
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veteran, was given the reserve of thirty-five galleys, 
with full discretion to use his judgment and help 
where he was most needed. Six great galleasses were 
towed ahead of the fleet for half a mile to check the 
advance, two in front of each division. While the 
commander-in-chief had been going through the right 
wing, encouraging and stimulating the forces, the 
Grand Commander Requesens performed the same 
duty for the left wing. Great enthusiasm prevailed 
throughout the fleet. The sight of the enemy seemed 
to bring about an era of good feeling; old animosities 
were forgotten. Both Don Juan and Colonna took 
especial pains to conciliate the irascible old Admiral 
Veniero, and the interchange of compliments, doubtless 
sincere, contributed to the spirit of comradeship. 

As Colonna, on a tour of inspection, “passed the 
Venetian flagship, he exchanged hearty greetings with 
Veniero, who had by this time sufficiently recovered 
his spirits as to hail him, in playful parlance, as the 
stoutest column of the Holy Church.” The young 
commander addressed these words to the fleet as his 
last monition : “ My children, we are here to conquer or 
to die as Heaven may determine. Do not let our im- 
pious foe ask us, ‘ Where is your God?’ Fight in His 
holy name, and in death or in victory you will win 
immortality.” He reminded the Venetians of the cruel 
wrongs which they had suffered at the hands of the 
Turk, and urged them to valorous deeds in revenge. 

The fleet included 80,000 men, soldiers and sailors. 
The soldiers numbered 29,000. A large part of this 
force was composed of oarsmen for the galleys. The 
captains relied very little upon their sails for loco- 
motion. The fleet was well officered. On the muster- 
rolls may be found the names of the most illustrious 
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families of Spain and Italy. The last orders to the 
commanders were to allow space between the ships 
sufficient for manceuvring, but not enough to permit 
the enemy to destroy the formation. Each commander 
was to select his adversary, to engage him as soon as 
possible, and to board at the earliest opportunity. 
Don Juan had the beak of his vessel cut away in 
order that the guns might be worked more easily 5 his 
example was generally followed. This proved a great 
advantage to the fleet. 

It is no mean foe that the Christian fleet is about to 
encounter, — homogeneous, well disciplined, and having 
the prestige of victory. The galleys of the Turks num- 
bered 250 to 300; on board them were 120,000 men. 
The ships of the enemy, as they first appeared, were in 
the form of a crescent, but they gradually formed in a 
straight line as the Christian formation was observed. 
Ali Pasha commanded the centre, with 96 galleys and 
galliots. Mahomet Sirocco Pasha, of Alexandria, led 
the right wing with 56 galleys. The left wing had for 
commander Aluch Ali, the corsair from Algiers, a 
veteran sea-dog of sixty years, and the ablest of the 
Turkish captains; his division comprised ninety-three 
galleys and galliots. A few galleys were held in reserve. 

The Turkish commander had displayed on his vessel 
the great Ottoman standard, which was made of white 
silk and emblazoned with letters of gold, comprising 
texts from the Koran. On this sacred banner the name 
of Allah was inscribed no less than 28,900 times. 

A magnificent array of vessels greeted the eyes of 
the Christians as the Turks advanced, — vessels gayly 
decked with innumerable flags and streamers, crowded 
with officers and soldiers in rich uniforms embroidered 
in gold and silver with Oriental skill. Their highly 
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painted and gilded prows shone in the morning light, 
and every lance and spear and bright Damascus 
scimeter gleamed and sparkled in the rays of the sun. 

Beneath the decks were the galley slaves chained to 
the oar, many of them Christians. The galley was a 
synonym of misery. Utter wretchedness prevailed. 
It was bad enough to slave at the oar in the Christian 
fleet, but among the Turks it was far worse. To these 
despairing fellow human beings, Ali, who had a reputa- 
tion for more humaneness than is generally credited to the 
Turk, addressed a few words of hope: “If your country- 
men are to win this day, Allah give you the benefit of it ; 
yet if I win it, you shall certainly have your freedom. 
If you feel that I do well by you, do then the like by me.” 

It was nearing the hour of noon. The day was un- 
usually beautiful, —Sunday, the 7th of October, 1571, 
forevermore to be illustrious in the annals of European 
civilization. Not a cloud wasin the sky. A light 
breeze rippled the water, which bore the Turkish gal- 
leys steadily to the scene of conflict. The space between 
the forces was slowly lessening. Don Juan of Austria, 
upon whose judgment and skill the eyes of the veteran 
soldiers and sailors of the fleet rested with anxious 
gaze, stood upon the deck of his galley, the huge Real, 
and, lifting up his countenance to heaven, with the 
sacred banner of the League above him, offered fervent 
petitions to the God of battles for victory. Simultane- 
ously the entire fleet fell upon their knees in earnest 
prayer. The priests on each vessel granted absolution, 
as the multitude bent in suppliance. 

Still nearer came the Turk. Now the wind changed, 
in answer, say the old chroniclers, to the fleet’s peti- 
tions to Almighty God, and blew in the face of the 
Turks, who crowded their decks. 
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It was a time of most anxious suspense. Each sol- 
dier and sailor, whether from sunny Spain, the banks 
of the Tiber, or the lagunes of Venice, nerved himself 
to do his utmost —to do his utmost, whether he live 
or die. 

A shot’ was fired by the Turkish admiral, — the signal 
for the beginning of the action. This was immediately 
responded to by a gun from the Real. The Turks 
came on with shouts and shrieks and vociferous war- 
cries, which were answered by cheers from the Chris- 
tian fleet. 

Don Juan ordered the trumpets to be sounded as a 
signal for the action. 

The firing then began along the Turkish line, which 
was continued as they advanced, and was met by a 
return fire when the Turks came within range. 

The mammoth galleasses, which had been towed a 
half mile ahead of the fleet, as the Turkish ships came 
on, poured their broadsides right and left among them, 
causing considerable damage, and checking, to some 
extent, the advance. Ali, however, without engaging 
these strange craft, gave orders to open the line and 
pass by them. An old writer says: ‘Some Ships 
were shot through and through, others had their 
Rudders struck off, several were seen in flames, and 
some deserted by their Companies, who in despair 
leaped into the sea, which was covered with floating 
oars, masts, yards, casks, and men. Such great Execu- 
tion did these Galleasses do among the enemy, which 
was a Contrivance as successful as it was new.” ! 

It seemed fitting as the battle was primarily on be- 
half of the Venetians that it should begin with them, 
which happened to be the case. The brave Barbarigo 


1 Burchett, Remarkable Transactions at Sea, p. 231. 
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commanded the left wing, which was attacked by 
Mahomet Sirocco, who—better acquainted with the 
channels near the shore—doubled on his enemy and 
succeeded in throwing his line into temporary con- 
fusion. Against this Barbarigo had made, as he 
thought, ample precaution. Eight Venetian galleys 
were soon sunk. Barbarigo, throwing himself into 
the fray, was pierced by an arrow in the eye, and was 
obliged to withdraw from the contest to his cabin; but 
the Venetians, nothing daunted, fought valiantly, not- 
withstanding the disablement of their leader. 

On the right wing, where Aluch Ali was opposed to 
Andrea Doria, a similar attempt was made. Here were 
two of the most skilled seamen in either fleet pitted 
against each other. Doria, anticipating the attempt, 
extended his line to the right; Don Juan noticing 
this, he was signaled to keep in closer order, for cer- 
tain vessels were left by Doria at too long intervals, 
thus separating them from the others. Aluch Ali 
like a hawk pounced upon them and, sinking a num- 
ber, captured and carried off the great Capitana of 
Malta as his prize. 

So far both sides had been hotly sana with 
the advantage on the sWe of the Turks, who had crip- 
_ pled the wings of their adversaries. The issue was yet 
doubtful, for the confederates with determined energy 
continued to fight valorously, — there was no thought of 
surrender, there was no cry for quarter, no lowering of 
a battle standard on either side. ‘The issue was in the 
hands of the God of battles, and the fight was to be to 
the end, bitter or sweet, as it might chance to be. 

In the centre Don Juan was opposed by the Turkish 
admiral. The two great galleys, distinguished by 
their size.and their standards, approached each other 
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with all the force that could be exerted by the tough- 
ened arms of the rowers, aided by the light breeze 
which favored the allied fleet. With a swift rush they 
sped toward each other, sending the white curving 
spray before their bows. The rowers pulled under the 
stimulus of the lash and the despair of their position, 
for victory meant liberty for them. The shock of the 
collision was terrible, and the great prow of the Turk- 
ish galley crushed into the Real, extending as far as 
the fourth bench of rowers. The excitement was in- 
tense, but there was no time for thought. Instant 
action was necessary. The Christians were ready — 
grappling-irons were used. The ships are a field of 
battle ! 

Ali opened at once with a galling fire of musketry, 
which was answered by Don Juan with more terrible 
effect, for the missiles flew over the heads of the Real’s 
people, while the exposed sides of the Pasha’s galley en- 
abled the Spaniards to destroy many, whose places, how- 
ever, were taken by brave fellows as fast as their comrades 
fell. Three hundred picked arquebusiers, stationed on — 
the deck of the Real, were the main reliance of the 
captain-general. Ali had an equal number of janiza- 
ries. A smaller vessel was héld in reserve with two 
hundred men and a hundred archers on board, for the 
Turks still held to the use of the bow. The captains 
supporting the admirals on either side hastened to help 
their chiefs. Colonna and Veniero showed themselves 
valiant men that day. Veniero forgot all his grievance 
and disgrace, and fought like the brave man that he 
was, despite the weight of his seventy-and-six years. 

The centre was a battle by itself, for each flagship 
had its supporters, who beat off, when possible, the surg- 
ing enemy, leaving the chief combatants, as seemed neces- 
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sary, to fight it out alone, and yet they were constantly 
coming to their assistance, as succor seemed to be 
needed. These were hand-to-hand conflicts, and the 
loss was great. La Florencia, an allied vessel, lost 
every man on board, either killed or wounded! The 
time had come when the battle hung in the balance. 
The allied fleet had been outmancuvred on either 
wing. The contest had lost all semblance of order. 
The galleys with their bright insignia were riddled with 
bullets and broken by shot, torn and rent. Swift 
arrows, hissing balls, flew through the air. Dense 
smoke covered the galleys; cheers and cries mingled 
with the groans and the sighs of wounded men. ‘The 
sea was strewn with spars and oars and drowning men, 
and rolled crimson with the life blood of the slain and 
the dying. In pitiful contrast with the clear blue sky 
above, with the beneficent sun overhead, was the car- 
nage beneath on the blue waters of the Adriatic Sea. 
For two hours the fight had been prolonged. 
Meanwhile the fighting was severe on the left wing. 
Barbarigo had been mortally wounded. The commis- 
sary Canale took his place, and by superhuman exer- 
tions the enemy wasrepulsed. One vessel after another 
was boarded, and at length the galley of the Admiral 
Mahomet Sirocco was destroyed. Wounded, he was ex- 
tricated from the water, to be beheaded by his captor, 
Giovanni Contarini, who saw that his wound was mor- 
tal, and would relieve him of his suffering. Conster- 
nation seized his followers. They ran their galleys 
ashore, but were quickly pursued and slain. Barbarigo 
lived long enough to hear the shouts of victory, and 
expressed himself as well content to die, giving thanks 
to God for the success which had attended their arms. 
The centre was fighting desperately. Twice the 
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Spaniards had boarded the enemy’s flagship, only to be 
driven back with great loss. Don Juan was wounded 
in the foot, but still continued fighting. Both of these 
leaders were personally engaged, until with one final 
and despairing charge the Spaniards threw themselves 
upon the foe. 

But Ali Pasha, who led them bravely, struck on the 
head by a musket ball, fell, and was quickly covered by 
a heap of slain. At this the janizaries seemed to lose 
heart. The body of the Pasha was soon discovered and 
recognized, mortally wounded; but he was slain by a 
galley-slave, who had been released from his oar to 
fight the Moslems, and his head was brought to Don 
Juan, who looked upon it with mingled feelings of 
horror and pity. He ordered it to be thrown into the 
sea, asking “of what use such a present could be to 
him.” This was not done, however; the head was put 
upon a pike and placed aloft on his conquered’ vessel. 
At the same instant the banner of the Ottoman was 
hauled down, and the Christian flag waved victoriously 
in its place. 

This was the ptt ftiation of the battle. It had 
fared hardly with the right wing of the fleet, as has 
been seen. Doria had been overmatched, but his peril 
had not escaped the notice of Don Juan. He sent 
the reserve under the Marquis of Santa Cruz to his 
assistance, who had already been of great value to his 
commander-in-chief in repelling Al’s attack. With 
Cordova, the chief of the Sicilian squadron, aiding him, 
Santa Cruz attacked the corsair, Aluch Ah, with great 
impetuosity. 

The attack was so severe that the Algerine was com- 
pelled to abandon his prizes and seek safety in flight. 
“He cut adrift the Maltese Capitena, which he had 
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lashed to his stern, and on which three hundred corpses 
attested the desperate character of the defence.” 

He had the swiftest galleys and the best disciplined 
crews on the Mediterranean ; so he gradually disappeared 
from the view of the Christians to the northward, out- 
sailing them as they went in pursuit. Their motive to 
-follow was less strong; they were victorious, and their 
oarsmen were in no condition to pursue, for they 
had largely been engaged in the fight, having been 

released from their bondage for that purpose. 
’ So the day ended with victory all along the line. 
The battle had lasted four hours. The loss on the 
Christian side has been estimated as about 8000, divided 
approximately as follows: 1000 Romans, 2000 Spaniards, 
and 5000 Venetians. The Moslems lost nearly 25,000 
killed and 5000 prisoners. The damage to the Moslem 
fleet was enormous. Out of 250 vessels, only 40 
escaped; 130 were captured, The booty was immense, 
and was given to those who captured the prizes. 

Night having fallen, the useless vessels were set on 
fire. A storm came up, and the fleet sought the protec- 
tion of the harbor of Petala. 

The happiest people that night were the galley slaves 
of the Turks, who had been set free by the victory of 
their Christian brothers. They came aboard the allied 
fleet with their pallid, despairing faces lighted up with 
the joy of deliverance. 

The night was given up to rejoicing on the part 
of the confederates, to recounting the marvellous tales 
of their individual prowess, to the assistance of the 
wounded, and the clearing of the ships and their repair, 
to visiting between the different vessels of the fleet. 
On the Real the galley had been rendered useless, and 
the admiral’s supper was dry biscuit, which he and his 
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officers made palatable with the joyful sense of victory. 
His officers hastened to the flagship after the fight, 
which ended about four of the afternoon, for mutual 
congratulation. Noticing that Veniero was absent, 
Don Juan sent for him. The old veteran repaired on 
board the flagship. When he came alongside, Don 
Juan received him at the gangway with a friendly 
embrace, and addressed him as my father, Padre Mio. 
Veniero, overcome by his kindness, could not refrain 
from tears. ; 

There were many men engaged in the battle of 
Lepanto who became distinguished afterward, among 
whom was the Prince of Parma. . But the name 
which is better known than any on either side to-day 
was a youth who won his laurels later on a far 
different field, —the field of letters, —Cervantes, the 
immortal author of “* Don Quixote de la Mancha.” He 
fought well, rising from his bunk, where he lay sick of 
a fever, and was wounded in the left hand. It is per- 
haps to be regretted that he did not employ his won- 
derful pen in after years in recounting the battle. 
Two sons of Ali were captured who were mere youths; 
but one of them died soon after, and the other was 
returned to his mother, at her earnest pleading, by 
Don Juan, who showed his magnanimity by return- 
ing the rich presents which she had sent him for the 
ransom. 

The theory of telepathy was not known in those 
days, but an incident is related concerning the Pope 
which is worth recording anew. ‘On the afternoon 
of the day of Lepanto, while sitting at work with his 
treasurer, he suddenly rose, and opening a window, 
looked out, as if his ear had caught some distant sound. 
In a few minutes he closed the casement and dismissed 
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his companion, saying, ‘God be with you; this is no 
time for business, but for giving thanks to God, for 
at this moment our fleet is victorious. As the man 
retired from the room, he saw his master prostrate 
before a crucifix.” 

Don Juan became the hero of Europe. The Pope 
applied to him the words of Scripture, “ There was a 
man sent from God whose name was John.” The uni- 
versal acclamations, the rejoicings, and honor by which 
he was received on his return were well merited, for 
he added to his military skill not only great personal 
bravery, but unfailing Christian courtesy. 

The battle had been fought determinedly on either 
side with considerable tactical skill. It has been con- 
sidered that Don Juan made a tactical error in placing 
the reserve at the rear of the centre instead of at the 
right wing, the supposition being that the left wing 
was protected by the shoaling water and difficult navi- 
gation off Point Scropha. 

Ali should undoubtedly have attempted “to get in 
the rear of the confederates by the channel sea.”! In 
this the charts of modern hydrography prove their 
value. Of this advantage he could not avail himself. 
-It seems, however, that Santa Cruz was in the right 
place. Had either wing been turned, his reserve could 
have easily come to the assistance of the one needing 
it; whereas, the centre once broken, disaster would 
surely have resulted’ The reserve was useful in the 
support of the right wing, and the left wing would 
have needed help if it had not been for its position. 
As it was, it was nearly overwhelmed, and if the 
Turks had made like havoc in the other parts of the 
line, there would have been more sorrowing maids and 

1 Foxhall Parker, Fleets of the World—‘“‘ Galley Period.”’ 
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wives and matrons in Venice and old Castile if not 
throughout southern Europe than was the case.! 

It was a triune battle, three great conflicts in one, 
fought with great heroism on either side. The ele- 
ment of religious animosity entered into it as a promi- 
nent factor. The victory was considered the result 
of a Divine blessing upon the allied arms, seeming to 
be the natural outcome of the sentence inscribed in 
letters of silver upon the baton which Don John car- 
ried: “Keep God on your side, and you will do great 
deeds.” 

The defeat of the Turks was the safety of Chris- 
tendom. At Lepanto the tidal wave of Moslemism 
reached its culmination. The battle hung in the 
balance so long, the numbers engaged were so large, 
the fighting was so sanguinary, the personages on 
either side so distinguished, that this, the greatest 
naval battle of modern times, marks an exceedingly 
interesting epoch in the world’s history. It is idle 
to speculate on the tyrannic rule of the Turk, which 
would have blighted the fair flower of civilization 
then beginning to bloom in Italy, had the event been 
otherwise. 

It was a great butchery, a negative victory. It only 
stayed the arm of the Turk. Individual acts of hero- 
ism were many. The sterner qualities of mankind 
were emphasized by it,— grim determination, daring, 
self-devotion, savage hate, unyielding endurance. A 
congeries of bitterness, anguish, blood, and heroism 


‘characterized it; but from this cloud of smoke and 


1 De la Graviére says: ‘“ De toutes les mesures adoptées par les généraux 
alliés, la mesure qui me semble la mieux entendue et qu’il y aurait un 
intérét réel & nous approprier, c’est le soin que l’un prit dans la flotte de 
don Juan, de renforcer le centre.” — La Bataille de Lépanté, p. 67. 
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fire rises the bright figure of a young man of twenty- 
four, of doubtful birth, the son of an emperor and a 
Flemish woman, Barbara Blomberg, whose wisdom in 
counsel, skill in administration, bravery in action, 
chivalric courtesy, make his name— Don Juan of 
Austria — especially lustrous in the annals of naval 
warfare. 
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GRAVELINES.. 
(THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA.) 


JULY 29, 1588. 


“ Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea, 
Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er again shall be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford Bay, 
That-+time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day ; 
For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war-flame spread, 
High on St Michael’s Mount it shone: it shone on Beachy Head. 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire.” 

— Macavutay. 


For wee may not thinke that alwayes men shall meete with such 
a generall as the Duke of Medina Sidonia, that alwayes fledde and 
never made head againe, or with those that have commission to 
flie and not to fight, which if they do then beware those that are 
hindermost. — Sutciirr, Laws of Armes, p. 283. 


Let His Majesty hang to St. James 
The axe that he whetted to hack us; 
He must play at some lustier games 
Or at sea he can hope to out-thwack us; 
To his mines of Peru he would pack us 
To tug at his bullet and chain; 
Alas! that His Greatness should lack us!— 
But where are the galleons of Spain ? 
— Dozson. 


“O Sefior Oquendo,” they cried, “que haremos.” “What shall 
we do?” “Do!” he replied; “bear up, and fight again.” It was 
the answer of a gallant man, who preferred death to disgrace. 

— Froupr. 


The five days’ desultory fighting, which ended in the defeat 
of the Armada, termed by the Spaniards felicisima, considered by 
them invincible, rendered infelictsima by English prowess and foul 
weather, were not distinguished for extraordinary strategic skill dis- 
played on either side; but they will ever be illustrious in that they 
saved the England of the Adventurers, the England of Shakespeare 
and of the Elizabethan worthies from a reactionary fate, — to 
become the pioneer in the world’s progress in influences which 
make civilization beneficent and eagerly to be sought. 


GRAVELINKS. 


(THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA.) 
JULY 29, 1588." - 


WHETHER England was to remain an independent 
nation, or would be subjugated by the Spanish crown, 
was a question which made the coming of the Spanish 
Armada to the English shores in the year 1588 of 
supreme interest. The result, and not so much the 
actual engagement of the forces upon the sea, centres 
the attention. The defeat was mainly due to a week of 
desultory fighting, in which the mariners of England 
proved themselves easily superior to the Spanish fleet. 

Other causes, doubtless, contributed, but the victory 
solidified England, united her various factions, and 
gave to Queen Elizabeth the happy assurance of reign- 
ing over a people whose commercial and _ intellectual 
vigor and religious independence were to place them 
in the front rank of the nations of the earth. The 
personal interest which attaches to the names of 
Elizabeth of England and Philip II. of Spain has 
claimed the attention of historians, and. rightly; for 
the battles were fought because of historical relations 
in which these two sovereigns figured most promi- 
nently. The critical interest of the fight will there- 
fore be best understood by a brief résumé of the 
situation prior to the year 1588. 

Under Queen Elizabeth, England had begun to 
grow in national prominence. Her daring adventur- 
ers and discoverers carried her ships into every part 
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of the globe. Sir Francis Drake had circumnavigated 
it, —the first, of Englishmen,—a prophecy of com- 
mercial supremacy for the island kingdom. John 
Hawkins and Drake, nettled at the rigors of Spain’s 
commercial laws which prevented trade between the 
colonies which Spain had founded in the West Indies 
and South America, and the other nations, except under 
harassing restrictions, carried on systematic smuggling. 
The Spaniards seriously objected, especially as these 
high-handed proceedings were later aggravated by the 
capture of Spanish treasure ships returning home laden 
with the wealth of the western world: this the Span- 
iards considered piracy. Elizabeth ignored the Spanish 
claims to exclusive jurisdiction over the western conti- 
nent. She refused to give up the treasures taken by 
Drake and others, and, supported by the sentiment of 
England, which applauded him as a hero, knighted 
him, thus giving official approval to his acts. 

The assassination of William of Orange, July 10, 
1584, had its influence upon the Protestant party in 
England, who, with the assistance of Elizabeth, had 
openly intervened to support the Hollanders in their 
terrible struggle against the might of Spain. Mary 
Stuart had been executed in 1587 for complicity in the 
plot to assassinate Elizabeth. Mendoza, the Spanish 
minister, had been implicated in an intrigue, on the part 
of Spain and the English Catholics, to put Mary Stuart 
upon the throne. Many Englishmen, victims of the 
Inquisition, had suffered in the Spanish prisons. In 
1587 Drake had destroyed so many ships and such a 
large amount of treasure in the harbors of Cadiz and 
Corunna, that Spain was foiled in the attempt to fit out 
a projected expedition against England. This bitterly 
aggravated the Spanish animosity. 
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It had been the policy of Spain to keep on friendly 
terms with England. France and Scotland had been 
in alliance to help Mary’s claim to the English throne. 
England must be held to amicable relations, for with 
England, Scotland, and France in alliance, Spain’s hold 
upon the Flemish dominions of the house of Burgundy 
would fail. 

Philip’s motive, if it was mainly political as has been 
claimed, was intensified by the religious situation. On 
one side was England, half Protestant, with that faith 
in the ascendency, with a Protestant queen in practical 
alliance with the Netherlands, who were fighting for 
religious liberty and independence against Catholic 
Spain. On the other side was Spain under the lead of 
a monarch concerning whose personal character and 
disposition there is some difference of opinion, but none 
concerning the vigor of his military expeditions nor the 
rigor of his religious conscientiousness. Together with 
Spain were the Guises or Catholic Party in France, 
who, under Catherine de Medici, were endeavoring to 
crush the Huguenots at home and to support the claim 
through Scottish assistance of Queen Mary to the 
throne of England as against the heretic Elizabeth. 

The expedition thus was neither political nor born of 
religious hostility alone, but it partook of both these 
characteristics. The latter predominated in the minds 
of most of those engaged in its preparation and its de- 
feat, as the religious feelings are more intense and gen- 
eral than the policies of statecraft can possibly be, 
especially when fostered by religious leaders. 

Of provocation Philip had sufficient, and this was 
supported by the justification, which at last was made 
prominent and secured to him Papal assistance, of his 
rightful inheritance of the English throne through 
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John of Gaunt, —a claim which it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to state was never once admitted by the English 
people. Behind the Armada, however, the English 
people saw Rome and the Papacy, whose interference 
they were determined not to brook. 

Preparations of vast proportions were begun in 
Spain in the year 1587. The Marquis of Santa Cruz, 
who was the leading Spanish naval officer, of distin- 
guished and well-merited reputation, whose conspicu- 
ous efficiency at Lepanto had added to his renown, was 
required to furnish his estimate of the forces needed 
for the invasion of England. 

The magnitude of the difficulty is illustrated by the 
size of the suggested force, which the old marquis 
placed at 536 ships of various kinds, and 85,332 men; 
to these numbers were to be added cavalry, artillery, 
and non-combatants, with a sum total of 94,222 men. 
‘he gathering of such a fleet would have been an im- 
possibility in any other European country. This meant 
an invading army to subjugate the country after the 
fleet had done its work; but the naval force alone was 
nearly equal to that of Great Britain at the present 
day.t This project, however, did not meet with Philip’s 
approval, on account of its great expense. He planned 
to have the Duke of Parma send an army from Flan- 
ders in flat-bottomed boats across the sea. They were 
to be joined by the Spanish fleet, and after its victory 
over the English naval force, together they would have 
a powerful force for invasion. The plan was not only 
a good one, it had also the advantage of economy as 
compared with that of Santa Cruz. 

These preparations were delayed by the expedition 


1 The naval force of Great Britain in 1886 was 62,400 officers and men; 
in 1888-9, 106,399 officers and men. 
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which sailed from England in the summer of 1587, 
when Drake with his twenty-four ships boldly cruised 
along the Spanish coasts with orders to attack the 
Spanish ships and prevent their squadrons from 
joing. At Cadiz he destroyed thirty-seven of the 
enemy’s ships in process of being fitted out, and sailing 
away captured the San Felipe, a very large East India- 
man, whose capture, it is said, on account of the great 
treasures which it contained, opened the eyes of the 
English merchants to the wealth of the Indies and 
was.a cause of the founding of the East India Com- 
pany, a bulwark of England’s commercial supremacy. 

Unhappily for Spain, in the early part of the next 
year Santa Cruz died. There was no one to fill his 
place. But, with a fatuity which is surprising, Philip 
chose as leader of the expedition, Don Alonzo Perez de 
Guzman el Bueno, Duke of Medina Sidonia, a man of 
noble birth and excellent character, but with no experi- 
ence at sea. ‘There were many brave captains in Spain 
whose professional career would have entitled them to 
be promoted to this position. The duke declined the 
command on account of inexperience, but his objection 
_was overruled, he finally consented, and on the 20th 
of May, 1588, the fleet which is generally known as the 
Invincible Armada sailed from the Tagus. 

In England there had been counter-preparations 
urged by the naval authorities, who recognized the task 
under which they labored as of great magnitude, which 
were, however, hindered by the parsimony of Elizabeth. 
Rumors came across the seas from time to time of the 
greatness of the Spanish fleet ; but it was not until the 
fleet had actually sailed that the nation at large seemed 
to realize the peril which threatened it. 

The fears which caused the English people to tremble 
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were not, however, shared by the great sea-captains 
who were already famous for their exploits. They had 
been too successful in individual encounters, and had 
with impunity forced the enemy at their very ports 
with too great success to cause them to be apprehen- . 
sive. There was, moreover, a spirit of perhaps justifi- 
able boasting among them. This the nation at large 
did not share. The general apprehension does not 
seem strange when we take into account the supremacy 
of the Spanish people among the military forces of the 
world. 

Spain was at the height of her power. In 1580 she 
had added, by conquest, the kingdom of Portugal, with 
all its dependencies and vast wealth, to her territory. 
Philip had dreams of a universal monarchy, dreams which 
seemed likely to prove true. He had an army second to 
none in Europe, of well-disciplined soldiers, and at its 
head Alexander Farnese, Prince of Parma, the first 
general of his time. His navy was well equipped with 
men and material. It had the prestige of the great 
battle of Lepanto, where, in conjunction with Venice 
and the Papal States, the great tide of Turkish invasion 
had been swept back and the Ottoman Empire forever - 
disheartened in its scheme of aggression. Philip was 
intensely Catholic. The Catholic reaction bade fair to 
destroy all the fruits of the Reformation. While the 
Netherland revolt had not yet been put down, success- 
ful suppression was in the near future. He was the 
champion of Catholic Christendom, its most powerful 
monarch. Says Sir Edward Creasy: “« Throughout 
Continental Europe, the Protestants, discomfited and 
dismayed, looked to England ag their protector and 
refuge. England was the acknowledged central point 
of Protestant power and policy, and to conquer England 
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was to stab Protestantism to the very heart. Sextus V., 
the then reigning Pope, ‘earnestly exhorted Philip to 
this enterprise, and when the tidings reached Italy and 
Spain that the Protestant Queen of England had put to 
death her Catholic prisoner, Mary Queen of Scots, the 
fury of the Vatican and Escorial knew no_ bounds. 
Elizabeth was denounced as the murderous heretic, 
whose destruction was aninstant duty. A formal treaty 
was concluded (in June, 1587), by which the Pope 
bound himself to contribute a million of scudi to the 
expenses of the war, the money to be paid as soon as 
the King had actual possession of an English port. 
Philip, on his part, strained the resources of his vast 
empire to the utmost.” 4 

“Thus,” says the German historian of the popes 
(Ranke), “did the united powers of Italy and Spain, 
from which such mighty influences had gone forth 
over the whole world, now rouse themselves for an 
attack upon England! The King had already com- 
piled from the archives of Simancas a statement of the 
claims which he had to the throne of that country on 
the extinction of the Stuart line; the most brilliant 
prospects, especially that of a universal dominion of the 
seas, were associated in his mind with this enterprise. 
Everything seemed to conspire to such an end, the pre- 
dominancy of Catholicism in Germany, the renewed 
attack upon the Huguenots in France, the attempt upon 
Geneva, and the enterprise against England.” 

It was therefore against a vast military power and a 
powerful religious sentiment that England had to arm 
herself. But England was not all Protestant; the 
Catholic nobles were many, the Catholic influence 
strong. It had not been a long time since Henry VIII. 


1 Quoted by Creasy, Decisive Batiles of the World, p. 246. 
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refused to acknowledge Papal supremacy. Though 
Elizabeth was a Protestant sovereign, the nation was 
not by any means unanimous in its loyalty to her, 
either as a religious or political ruler. England was 
unable consequently to present an unbroken front to 
her enemies. She had no standing army; standing 
armies were of later growth among European nations. 
Her only resource was her navy, and the navy was 
pitifully weak, unable to cope with so formidable an 
adversary as Spain. 

The navy was small. Its history as a corporate arm 
of the state had only five years’ duration. In 1583, a 
commission was appointed by the Queen to overhaul 
and survey the ships and stores in the dockyards of 
Portsmouth and Southampton, with a view to making 
them serviceable—a commission of famous names, 
Burghley, Walsingham, Howard, Drake, and Frobisher. 
The parsimonious Queen allowed for the current ex- 
penses of the service, the meagre sum of £4000 a year. 
For extraordinary charges or expeditions, special pro- 
vision was to be made, and one new ship was to be 
added each year. The cost of one of the larger ships, 
the Rainbow, of five hundred tons, was £2600.! The 
ships were well built, however, by private contract, and 
were expected to last for thirty years. The necessity 
of a navy for England’s defence, was beginning to be 
realized as never before by its wisest men. At the 
time of the Armada it was but a puny infant, and the 
Queen had to depend upon her distinguished seamen, 
her maritime adventurers, her coasting vessels, for the 
kingdom’s safety; yet it must not be forgotten that the 
people of England had been long in training to resist 
an invasion. All parts of England had been levied 


1 Contrast this with nearly £1,000,000 at the present for a battleship. 
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upon for able-bodied men. A system of signaling had 
been devised by which news of the Duke of Parma’s 
landing might be made known from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. If he had landed, a brave de- 
fence would doubtless have been made; but who can 
conjecture what the result would have been had raw 
levies met the trained veterans of Spain, under the able 
generalship of Parma, even though they were to fight 
for their firesides ? 

Whatever her hesitancy had been the Queen began 
to realize the imminent condition of affairs and showed 
her brave spirit. She was every inch a queen. When 
she rode among the forces gathered at the camp at Til- 
bury, to encourage her soldiers she addressed to them 
these memorable words : — 

“ My loving people, we have been persuaded by some 
that are careful of our safety, to take heed how we 
commit ourselves to armed multitudes, for fear of 
treachery ; but I assure you I do not desire to live 
to distrust my faithful and loving people. Let tyrants 
fear! I have always so behaved myself that, under 
God, I have placed my chiefest strength and safeguard 
in the loyal hearts and ‘good-will of my subjects; and 
therefore I am come among you, as you see, at this 
time, not for my recreation and disport, but being 
resolved, in the midst and heat of the battle, to live 
and die among you all, to lay down for my God, for 
my kingdom, and for my people, my honor and my 
blood even in the dust. I know I have the body but 
of a weak and feeble woman; but I have the heart 
and stomach of a king, and of a king of England, too, 
and think it foul scorn that Parma, or Spain, or any 
prince of Europe should dare to invade the borders of 
my realm, to which rather than any dishonor shall be 
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given by me, I myself will take up arms, I myself will 
be your general, judge, and rewarder of every one of 
your virtues in the field.” 

Such words and more the Queen addressed to them, 
in which the spirit of determination breathed. ~ In 
these ways she proved herself worthy to be monarch 
of a brave people. 

But at this very time she was denounced as a woman 
unworthy in the extreme by Cardinal Allen, who, in 
his “ Admonition to the Nobility of England,” ete., 
written from his lodging in the Palace of St. Peter’s 
at Rome said, among other vituperative remarks, as 
quoted by Froude : — 

“The Spanish arms were not directed against his 
countrymen. Their sins had been many, but the 
retribution was to fall only on the wicked Queen, on 
the usurping heretic Elizabeth, the bane of Christen- 
dom, and the murderess of the souls of her subjects. 
She was born in adultery, an offspring of incest, a 
declared bastard, incapable of lawfully succeeding. 
Her father had been excommunicated and deposed by 
the father of Christendom. She had persecuted the 
Catholic gentry and suppresséd the old nobility, and 
had advanced churls and profligates to honor and 
authority. In the sees of the bishops she has installed 
the scum and filth of mankind, infamous, lascivious, 
apostate heretics. . .. His Holiness confirms and 
renews the sentence of his predecessors against Eliza- 
beth.. He discharges you of your oath of allegiance. 
He requires you in the bowels of Christ no longer to 
acknowledge her as your sovereign. . . . Fight for 
Christ, for religion, and for the holy sacraments of our 
faith. The saints in heaven are interceding for you. 
Fear not. The enemy is falling by his own weakness. 
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The English nation will turn from the setting sun and 
follow no more the broken fortunes of a mean and 
filthy woman. The heretics are but few, and of all 
men are most effeminate, most dastardly, least capable 
of war. The angel of the Lord will scatter them.” 

It is well to hear both sides. This is intemperate 
language, but the men of that day were not accustomed 
to mince their words. If there is one characteristic of 
the age of Elizabeth which stands out more promi- 
nently than another, it is vigor. Vigor in tongue, in 
pen, and in sword, which could scarcely forbear prodi- 
gality in expression when men felt intensely. Not- 
withstanding such extremists as these the nation at 
large rallied to the standard of Elizabeth, and it was 
practically one people whose prayers under stress of 
apprehension went up to the Almighty for success to 
their arms. 

The most critical time had come in the social develop- 
ment of Europe, in the progress of civilization, the ad- 
vancement of learning, the cause of religious liberty. 
A great task was laid upon a few noble mariners in 
the harbor of Plymouth and in the narrow seas. How 
will they accomplish it? 

The sea-captains had been urgent that an expedition 
should go to the coast of Spain. Sir Francis Drake’s 
reasons are a matter of record, why he “thought it 
meeter to go for the coast of Spain, or at least more 
nearer than we are now,” which were written “ aboard 
her Majesty’s good ship the Revenge this fourth of July, 
1588.”1 He was of the opinion that some part of the 
Spanish fleet had returned, considering the weather 
they had encountered. If correct in this surmise, 


1 Navy Records Society, ‘Defeat of the Spanish Armada,’’ Vol. I., 
p- 147. 
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“our staying in this place shall but spend our victual, 
whereby our whole action is in peril, no service being 
done.” This also: ‘Our being upon the coast of 
Spain will yield us true intelligence of all their pur- 
poses.” And again: “The taking of some of their 
army shall much daunt them, and put a great fear 
amongst them.” Furthermore: “My opinion is al- 
together that we shall fight much better cheap upon 
their own coast than here.” ‘To conclude, he believes 
that by delays, “‘we shall hardly be able to perform 
any matter of importance.” Sir Thomas Fenner was 
even more explicit and urgent in advocating the same 
course. 

These reasons do not seem to have prevailed, for 
we find Howard, the Lord High Admiral, writing, on 
the 6th of July: “I have divided myself into three 
parts, and yet we lie within sight of one another, so 
as, if any of us do discover the Spanish fleet, we give 
notice thereof presently the one to the other, and there- 
upon repair and assemble together. I myself do lay 
in the middle of the Channel, with the greatest force ; 
Sir Francis Drake hath twenty ships and four or five 
pinnaces, which lie toward Ushant; and Mr. Hawkyns, 
with as many more, leth toward Scilly. Thus are 
we fain to do, else with this wind they might pass 
by and we never the wiser.” ! 

The sea-kings seem, however, not to have been 
daunted by the approaching menace to the kingdom’s 
safety. A characteristic incident is mentioned by 
Creasy, who describes how, on the afternoon of July 
19, 1588, a group of great names were gathered at 
the Bowling Green at Plymouth, —Sir Francis Drake, 


1 Navy Records Society, ‘‘Defeat of the Spanish Armada,’”’ Vol. I, 
p. 147. 
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the first seaman of his time; Sir John Hawkins, a 
veteran of many hard-fought fights and successful 
encounters with great tempests on strange seas; Sir 
Martin Frobisher, one of the earliest Arctic explorers. 
“ There was the high-admiral of England, Lord How- 
ard of Effingham, prodigal of all things in his coun- 
try’s cause, and who had recently had the noble daring 
to refuse to dismantle part of the fleet, though the 
Queen had sent him orders so to do, in consequence 
of an exaggerated report that the enemy had been 
driven back and shattered by a storm, resolved to 
risk his sovereign’s anger, and to keep the ships afloat 
at his own charge rather than that England should 
run the peril of losing their protection.” Other skil- 
ful commanders were there, and a match at bowls was 
being played. The English fleet had just returned 
from Corunna, where they had gone to reconnoitre 
lest a part of the enemy’s force should reach the Eng- 
lish coast in its absence. Suddenly the attention of 
every one was called to a small vessel running into 
Plymouth harbor before the wind, with all sails set. 
She proved to be a Scotch privateer under command 
of a Captain Fleming, who, hurrying ashore in breath- 
less haste, informed the group of officers that he had 
that morning seen the Spanish fleet off the Cornish 
coasts. The excitement was great; the various coni- 
manders began to hurry to the water and shout for their 
ships’ boats, but Drake coolly insisted that the game 
should be played out. “He said there was plenty of 
time both to win the game and beat the Spaniards. 
The best and bravest match that ever was served was 
resumed accordingly.” When finished, they went on 
board. It is through such imperturbability that 
England has won her victories on sea and land. Be- 
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fore they embarked, by flashing signal and flying 
messenger, all England was informed of the enemy’s 
presence. 

Love of country is an instinct of humanity. Patriot- 
ism is peculiar to no single people among the nations 
of the earth. It stirs alike the spirit of highlanders 
and lowlanders on mountain and plain, it courses 
through the veins of the white Caucasian and the 
black African as well; but with the people of Eng- 
land it has peculiar intensity, a strength of insularity 
by which the hearts of her children are drawn with 
strongest ties. | 

Let them follow her flag to remotest seas, to dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the earth, the ships which took 
them away will take them back again. Ever will the 
lanes and hedgerows of the island kingdom invite them, 
and London —the wonderful —will draw them as ‘a 
mighty magnet. This patriotism, born it may be of 
her small territory and the consequent closeness of 
touch among her people bound by the sea-barrier, came 
into special prominence when the Armada appeared off 
her coasts, developed partly by the independent spirit 
of Protestantism which makes the individual respon- 
sible, first of all, to the Almighty for his acts, and 
which growing gave to England under Cromwell for 
the first time a dominating force among the nations of 
the earth. —This patriotism, although many of the 
Catholic nobles were led “to forget their country in 
their creed,” inspired to their utmost endeavors the 
Lord High Admiral Howard and a multitude of his fel- 
lows, while his Catholic kinsman, the Earl of Arundel, 
lay languishing in the Tower for treason. 

To return to the Spanish fleet, which had at length 
reached its first destination, we find that owing to in- 
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competent handling, difficulties innumerable had arisen 
with reference to the victualing of the fleet, great 
sickness was prevalent, and. hundreds had been pros- 
trated owing to the “foul and stinking” water. Meet- 
ing contrary winds, they drifted to leeward till they 
came to Cape St. Vincent. The provisions having 
turned putrid, they were forced to throw them over- 
board. The Duke of Medina Sidonia wrote entreat- 
ingly to the King for fresh stores lest they should all 
- die. To complete the discomfiture of the fleet, which 
by a southerly wind had been able to make Finisterre, 
there came on a heavy blow which scattered the ships, 
and with difficulty the duke anchored in Corunna; with 
crews enfeebled by poor food and ready to desert en 
masse, while half their comrades were at sea trying in 
vain to make safe harbor. These were not favorable 
omens for the invincible Armada. 

The expedition, which had started with much reli- 
gious enthusiasm, which had for the names of its great 
galleons those of the twelve apostles, for whose success 
countless prayers had been offered through the length - 
and breadth of united and Catholic Spain, for whose 
spiritual needs abundant provision had been made, 
—“Of priests Philip had provided 180; of surgeons 
and surgeons’ assistants 85 only, for the whole fleet ” — 
this expedition, owing to the incompetence of the 
duke, surnamed the Good, narrowly failed of being an 
expedition at all. At Corunna, where the duke had 
landed, the fleet was fitted out anew, fresh provisions 
and water were taken aboard. The damaged ships 
which had weathered the gale were refitted, and with 
renewed courage, on July 23, the fleet was headed for 
the English Channel with a fair wind. According to 
Clowes the total force of the Spanish was 128 ships and 
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29,552 men. This includes the or of Naples and 
the Portuguese galleys. 

The total English force ceeded during the week 
was, in ships 197, in men 15,551, including victualers, 
coasters, and voluntary ships. 

The English fleet, which they were soon to encounter, 
had labored under the greatest difficulties of adminis- 
tration. It had been gathered together in spite of the 
parsimony of the Queen by the untiring energies of 
the leaders, who realized the difficulties which con- 
fronted them. They had to meet, on the one hand, 
conditions whose practical hardships every one familiar 
with naval affairs can understand. The December pre- 
vious the fleet had been paid off at Chatham, the crews 
dispersed. Under the influence of earnest protesta- 
tions the ships for the most part were recommissioned. 
This meant vexatious delays, the doing one’s work 
over again, with the approach of the enemy imminent. 
Spain is not a great way off from England. On the 
other hand, the death of Santa Cruz brought news that 
the expedition had been abandoned. The leaders were 
tired of rumors of peace. Elizabeth had said that she 
was assured of peace in six weeks, and after that 
the services of the men would not be required. She 
favored dismissing them to cut down expenses. This 
aroused the ire of the High Admiral, Lord Effingham. 
“Never,” he said, “since England was England, was 
such a stratagem made to deceive as this treaty. We 
have not hanes left to carry the ships back to Chat- 
ham; we are like bears tied to a stake; the Spaniards 
may come to worry us like dogs and we cannot hurt 
them.” On June 22, he wrote to Walsingham, the 
Queen’s secretary: “It is to me a strange treaty of 
peace, but the end is like unto the beginning. For 
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the love of God, let the narrow seas be well strength- 
ened, and the ships victualed for some good time.” 
He would not have his men, on whose exertions the 
fate of the kingdom depended, fight with hungry stom- 
achs, as was likely enough. The next day he wrote to 
the Queen, with these imploring words: “ For the love 
of Jesus Christ, Madam, awake thoroughly, and see 
the villanous treasons round about you, against your 
Majesty and your realm, and draw your forces round 
about you, like a mighty prince to defend you.” On 
the same date, to Walsingham, he wrote: “Let her 
Majesty trust no more to Judas’ kisses; for let her 
assure herself there is no trust to French King nor 
Duke of Parma. Let her defend herself like a noble 
and mighty prince, and trust to her sword, and not to 
their word, and then she need not fear, for her good 
God will defend her. Good Mr. Secretary, let the nar- 
row seas be well strengthened. What charge is ill 
spent now for surety?” } 

There was grievous complaint of the “sour beer” 
which had been issued to the men of the fleet. ‘This 
made such an important part of the rations, and was as 
much a necessity as a luxury to the seamen, that its 
quality bred great discontent ; in addition the supplies 
had been so scant that the rations-for a mess of four 
were ordered to be dispensed to six — “six upon four.” 
It would have seemed the obvious, the natural, the 
absolutely necessary course to lavish abundant bread- 
stuff on the fleet sent out upon the sea to meet and 
grapple with the power of Spain in a death struggle. 
The neglect to do so was criminal; whether upon her 
victualers or upon her Majesty herself the blame is 
properly charged, historians differ; but there does not 

1 Navy Records Society papers, Vol. L., p. 227. 
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seem to be sufficient evidence to disprove the generally 
accepted opinion that the Queen temporized even to 
the end, and allowed a small pretence of thrift to weigh 
against an unusual and imminent peril. 

The forces which were about to engage were as 
follows :1— 

The Armada, when the fleet left the Tagus on the 
20th of May, possessed 130 ships, of 57,868 tons and 
2431 guns. Of men there were 30,498, divided as fol- 
lows: 8050 seamen, 18,973 soldiers, 1382 volunteers, 
and 2088 rowers. This force, however, had materially 
diminished by bad weather on the voyage, disease, and 
desertion ; so that of ships a conservative estimate 
“makes the number 120 of all sizes, and of men not to 
exceed 24,000. About half of the number of ships were 
victualers and pinnaces. The effective fighting force 
is lessened then to an amount not exceeding 15,000 
men, including rowers and seamen.? 

The English had registered as in the Queen’s service 
197 ships of all kinds, some of them exceedingly small ; 
37 having had crews of about 30 men. Of these 197 
ships, the full number of men is estimated at 15,925; 
to these should be added an indefinite number of re- 
cruits, joining the fleet at Plymouth as late as the 21st 
of July. Many of these ships were those of fishermen, 
coasters, and victualers, and were rather impediments 
than effective fighting force. Seymour’s command did 
not join the admiral until after the fighting had begun 
on July 27. The English force then is safely put at 
bout 8000 men. Of vessels above 300 tons, the Span- 
ish had 62, with an average tonnage of 727, against 23 
Kinglish vessels, with an average of 552 tons. The 


1 Navy Records Society, ‘“‘ Defeat of the Spanish Armada,” Vol. I., pp. x1. xli. 
4 At Gravelines from eight to nine thousand. 
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English had of smaller vessels from 200 to 300 tons, 
averaging 210 tons, 26, making in all 49.1 

It was said that the merchant ships armed with six- 
pounders were of little use in the engagement “ other- 
wise than that they did make a show.” Forty-nine ships 
of effective force well manned with hearty English sail- 
ors were to encounter a superior force, not so superior 
as was then imagined in number of men and fighting effi- 
ciency of ships, but sufficiently large and well equipped 
to be considered formidable and imposing enough to 
cause all but the stoutest hearts to tremble with appre- 
hension at the uncertainty of the coming conflict. 

The last week in July was at hand; the enemy 
almost within sight. The provision supply permitted 
half-rations for only a week. Powder for two days’ 
fighting was all that had been furnished. This was 
a meagre condition on which to contend for all that 
is precious against the huge power of Spain. 

Events were hastening. On Friday afternoun of 
the 23d of July the Armada sighted the Lizard, and 
prepared for action. The duke held the centre, Alonzo 
de Leyra in the Rata Coronada leading, while Don 
Martin de Recalde covered the rear. The sacred 
standard was hoisted on the San Martin, and at a given 
signal, the entire fleet knelt on the decks and implored 
the assistance and commended themselves “to Mary 
and her Son.” ‘ We shall lose,” writes Froude, “the 
meaning of this high epic story if we do not realize that 
both sides had the most profound conviction that they 
were fighting the battle of the Almighty. Two princi- 
ples, freedom and authority, were contending for the 
guidance of mankind.’’? 


1 Laughton, Navy Records Society, “‘ Defeat of the Spanish Armada,” p. ii. 
2 English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century, p. 192. 
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At daybreak of Saturday, the 20th, the Armada came 
within sight of the coast of Cornwall. The ships at 
Plymouth had been warped out during the night with 
alacrity and good seamanship, and in the morning were 
safe behind Rams Head, so that their course was clear. 
Information had been already furnished them, and now 
after innumerable delays the Spanish fleet was off their 
coasts, and after weary waiting, which tried the spirits 
of officers and men, the English ships were to test their 
fighting qualities with the terrible Armada. 

It was a long morning which wore slowly away. 
At three in the afternoon the lookouts on the hill 
descried the great force coming in the form of a 
crescent seven miles from either horn. One hundred 
and fifty ships, large and small, were reported to the 
admiral. Some fifty ships of the English were all 
that Medina Sidonia could make out as Plymouth 
opened upon his sight. He decided, confident in 
his superior numbers, to defer action to the next 
day. 

In the early morning the duke discovered to his 
chagrin that sixty or seventy ships had succeeded in 
passing by him and were ready to attack him at a 
safe distance in the rear. He had been outmanceuvred 
at the start. 

The next day, Sunday, the 21st of July, the Spanish 
fleet, closely watched by Howard and his captains, 
weighed anchor and sailed in the direction of the Isle 
of Wight. At nine o’clock Howard weighed anchor 
and made sail. Howard’s account to Walsingham, of 
that date, gives briefly the situation since descrying the 
Spanish fleet, “ We did what we could to work, for the 
wind, which by this morning, we had recovered.” 

“ At nine of the clock we gave them fight, which con- 
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tinued until one. In this fight we made some of them 
to bear room to stop their leaks; notwithstanding, we 
durst not adventure to put in among them, their fleet 
being so strong. But there shall be nothing either 
neglected or hazarded that may work their overthrow.” 
Thus spoke the true sailor and sea-captain—to neglect 
nothing which may insure victory, to hazard every- 
thing that may accomplish it. In a generous spirit, he 
continues, “ Sir, the captains in her Majesty’s ships 
have behaved themselves most bravely and like men, 
hitherto, and I doubt not will continue, to their great 
commendation.” He wrote from aboard the Ark, thwart 
of Plymouth, the 21st of July, 1588, and signed himself, 
“Your very loving friend, C. Howard.” In a post- 
script he wrote: “Sir, the southerly wind that brought 
us back from the coast of Spain brought them out. 
God blessed us with turning us back. Sir, for the love 
of God and our country let us have with some speed 
some great shot sent us of our bigness; for this 
service will continue long; and some powder with 
its” 4 

The admiral is scant of particulars in this communi- 
cation. “ We made some of them to bear room” is 
laconic but meagre, and Walsingham must have been 
restless with curiosity to hear further news. After all, 
there was not a great deal to be told. The Spanish 
fleet, which impressed every beholder with its size and the 
hugeness of its ships, we learn “approached very slowly, 
though with full sails, the wind being, as it were, weary 
with wafting them, and the ocean groaning under their 
weight.” Hawkins’ account written to Walsingham, 
July 31, is a trifle more explicit. “We met the fleet 
somewhat to the westward of Plymouth, upon Sunday, 


1 Navy Records Society, ‘‘ Defeat of the Spanish Armada,”’ Vol. I., p. 288, 
I 
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in the morning, being the 21st of July, where we had 
some small fight with them in the afternoon. By the 
coming aboard, one of the other of the Spaniards, a 
great ship, a Biscayan, spent her foremast and bow- 
“sprit; which was left by the fleet in the sea, and so 
taken up by Sir Francis Drake the next morning. The 
same Sunday, there was, by a fire chancing by a barrel 
of powder, a great Biscayan, spoiled and abandoned, 
which my Lord took up and sent away.” 

It is a modest account, but the truth of it was that 
the English fleet, manned by men who knew the sea 
from infancy, with their light craft sailed round and 
round the Spanish fleet, attacking where they would; 
but ever avoiding close quarters where the greater force 
of the Spaniards in numbers of soldiers would have put 

. them at a disadvantage. The Spaniards would have 
made it a Lepanto, where ships locked closely one to 
another fought as upon dry land. Howard refused to 
be caught in such a trap and merely worried his an- 
tagonist, who, under orders to effect a junction with 
Parma before coming to a general engagement, proceeded 
slowly up the coast. It was no small accident, how- 
ever, which happened to the great Biscayan ships. It 
was the ship of Don Pedro de Valdez, who commanded 
the Andalusian squadron, which coming into collision 
with his own fleet, carried away her foremast close to 
the deck; the tangled mass falling against the main- 
mast seriously crippled the unhappy ship. The Ar- 
mada was slowly making away. The duke fired a gun 
to collect the fleet and left the unfortunate vessel to its 
fate, to be beset like a stag at bay by the enemy. Don 
Pedro’s signals of distress were totally disregarded. 
He writes to Philip of date August 81: “He left me 
comfortless in sight of the whole fleet, and greater 
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inhumanity and unthankfulness I think was never 
heard of among men.” } 

De Valdez made as stout a resistance as was possible, 
but, night coming, the cannonading which had been 
begun by Hawkins and Frobisher ceased ; on the fol- 
lowing morning she was taken by the Revenge. 

To the other “great Biscayan,” the flagship of 
Admiral Oquendo, an event of terrible consequence 
happened. A Flemish gunner, reported for careless- 
ness in wasting his ammunition which was getting 
short, offended thereby, set the powder magazine on 
fire by a slow-match and leaped into the sea. At once 
ensued a great explosion. Two decks were sent into 
the air. The high poop deck with its elaborate carving 
and gilding arose and fell shattered into innumerable 
bits upon the waves. The paymaster-general of the 
fleet and two hundred men perished. A large amount 
of treasure was also lost. 

So the day ended with joy to the English, for the 
Spanish had suffered by the loss of 450 officers and 
men, a general-admiral, two large ships, and about 
100,000 ducats of treasure. The next day, the 22d of 
July, Monday, there was no fighting. The English 
ships kept hovering in the rear of the duke, who was 
skirting the English coast under a light westerly breeze. 
The Spaniards under instructions would have brought 
them to close quarters if possible, but the English were 
too wary, and they failed. 


1 The Spanish account written by an officer aboard the duke’s flagship 
is at variance with this. ‘‘The duke went to her assistance and asked to 
take her in tow; but there arose so much wind and sea, that notwith- 
standing every exertion, it could not be done, . . . that with an enemy so 
near at hand, the safety of the whole Armada was not to be hazarded for 
a single ship,” — Barrows, Naval Worthies of the Reign of Elizabeth, 
p. 263. 
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At five o’clock the following day, Tuesday, the 23d 
of July, the Armada was between Portland Bill and 
St. Albans Head, closely followed by the English, when 
the wind shifting to northeast the Spaniards obtained 
the weather-gage. 

The English, unable to accomplish anything in get- 
ting to windward, went about, and were attacked 
vigorously by the whole fleet. 

A spirited skirmish ensued. “The most furious and 
bloody skirmish of all.” “A sharp and long fight,” 
said Hawkins, “wherein we spent a great part of our 
powder and shot, so as it was not thought good to 
deal with them any more till that was relieved.” 

The Spanish account is more voluminous than that 
of the English, for the day’s action reflected no particu- 
lar credit upon the latter. Both fleets had an ultimate 
aim in view at this time,— Medina Sidonia to make a 
junction with Parma and carry out the main object of 
the expedition, which was to protect the army of that 
redoubtable soldier in its descent upon the English 
coast; Howard, to join forces with Seymour, whose 
fleet was in the narrow seas, and thus prevent the duke 
and Parma from carrying out the projected combined 
attack. The commander of the Regazona. of the 
Spanish squadron assaulted the Ark Royal and en- 
deavored to board her, “offering to board her,” the 
account reads, “ but as he came near her, she bare room 
and stood out to sea.” Eleven ships of the Armada 
were here engaged. Every endeavor was made by the 
duke to bring his ships into close quarters with the 
enemy, but in vain, “ because the enemy seeing that we 
endeavored to come to hand-stroke with them bare 
room, avoiding an attack by reason of the lightness of 
their vessels ; and afterwards they returned with tide 
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and wind in their favor, and assaulted Juan Martinez 
de Recalde, who was in the rear. Don Alonso de Leyra 
went to his assistance, during which time our Capitana 
was in the hottest of the fight. The admiral’s ship 
being in advance of the others, going to the assistance 
of the ships engaged, our Capitana, seeing the enemy’s 
admiral in the rear, turned towards her and lowered 
her topsails ; and the enemy’s admiral and all the fleet 
passed her, shot at her, ship by ship, whilst she, on her 
part, fired her ordnance very well and fast, so as half 
the enemy’s fleet did not approach, but shot at her from 
afar. When the fury of the assault had spent itself, 
there arrived to her support Juan Martinez de Recalde, 
Don Alonso de Leyra, the Marquis of Penafiel, who was 
in the San Marcos, and Oquendo; whereupon the enemy 
bare room and stood out to sea; their admiral short- 
ening sail, having, as it seemed to us, sustained some 
damage, and collecting those of his ships which had 
been in fight with our rear.” ' 
The conflict lasted three hours according to the Span- 
ish account. It was the duke’s opportunity, by which 
he was not able to profit. Lord Howard, however, 
accomplished nothing and yet carried off the honors of 
the day, for with the advantage on the Spanish side he 
rendered all their endeavors futile. The English fleet, 
now divided into four squadrons under Howard, Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher, followed the Spanish fleet on 
its course toward Calais. The former had now grown to 
a hundred sail in numbers, but the increased force was 
not an addition to its fighting efficiency. “At this 
time all England was aroused to an intense excitement. 
Volunteers were arriving in the fleet daily. The great 
noblemen, either with their ships or as interested par- 
ticipants in the conflict, eagerly joined the ships of war. 
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Cumberland, Oxford, Northumberland, Raleigh, Brooke, 
Dudley, Willoughby, Noel, Hatton, Cecil, are men- 
tioned as those who could no longer restrain their im- 
patience as the roar of battle sounded along the coast 
of Dorset.” 

On Wednesday the cannonading was light. Recalde 
again took charge of the Spanish rear, to repel the Eng- 
lish attack. “The enemy,” says the Spanish account, 
“retired without any other success, the galleasses hav- 
ing spoiled their admiral’s rigging and shot away his 
mainyard.” The English, however, were so short of 
ammunition that they were not justified under the 
circumstances in using what they had. 

The situation continued to be critical for each side 
—the English were less hopeful, the Spanish were 
losing confidence. On Thursday the 25th the most 
important engagement of this anxious week took place. 

The fleet had been supplied with ammunition for a 
day’s fighting. The Santa Ana and a Portuguese galleon, 
unable to keep up with the rest of the fleet, were fiercely 
attacked by the Triumph under Frobisher. De Leyra 
with the galleasses came up and rescued their country- 
men, while the Zriwnph and the other English ships 
rendered the task as difficult as possible. Lord Howard 
at this juncture seizing his opportunity sailed directly 
for Sidonia’s flagship in the Ark Royal, joined by the 
Golden Lion, the White Bear, the Elizabeth, the Victory, 
and the Leices/er, determined to get as near the enemy 
as possible. In this affair there was much spirited 
fighting. Now it seemed that once for all the fate of 
the fleets was to be decided; but it was not yet to be, 
for although considerable damage was done to the San 
Martin by the excellent gunnery of the English, most 
of whose shots took effect, the high-built ships afford- 
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ing an excellent target, yet the Ark Royal suffered so 
severely that Frobisher, the hero of the fight, and 
others came to her assistance. Oquendo intercepted 
the Ark Royal and received the shock of the collision, 
but Howard found his rudder unshipped and his vessel 
unmanageable, fast going to leeward. Fortunately, 
as the English began to tow the flagship with eleven 
longboats, the wind became favorable, just as the 
Spanish thought they had secured their prize, “so as 
it appeared certain that we would that day succeed in 
boarding them, wherein was the only way to victory,” 
—she slipped away, as Calderon says, though “the 
swiftest ships in the whole Armada pursued her, they 
seemed in comparison to be at anchor.” 

The English were showing themselves equal to what 
Hawkins called “the greatest and strongest combina- 
tion to my understanding that was ever gathered in 
Christendom in this hot fray, wherein some store of 
powder was spent.” Not a man had been killed, and 
the damage was slight. Surely the Armada was not 
invincible. Howard was indeed, as he wrote later to 
the Queen, accomplishing something. “Their force 
is wonderful, great and strong: and yet we pluck their 
feathers by little and little.” 

Happy it might have been for Spain had the Marquis 
of Santa Cruz been in command, a seaman by profession, 
— “the iron Marquis instead of the golden Duke.” 1} 

The English had kept steadily at their resolution 
not to allow themselves to be boarded, but to hinder, 
thwart, harass the enemy wherever possible. 


1Medina Sidonia wrote later to Philip, says Froude, that ‘‘ with sea 
affairs he neither could nor would meddle any further, though it should 
cost him his head.’’ ‘“‘Hn las cosas de la mer, por ningun caso ni por 
alguna via trataré dellas, aunque me costase la cabeza.” 
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Raleigh, in his “ History of the World,” commenting 
upon these tactics, says: “Certainly he that will hap- 
pily perform a fight at sea must be skilful in making 
choice of vessels to fight in: he must believe that there 
is more belonging to a good man of war, upon the 
waters, than great daring, and must know, that there is 
a great deal of difference between fighting loose or at 
large and grappling. ‘The guns of a slow ship pierce 
as well and make as great holes, as those in a swift. 
To clap ships together, without consideration, belongs 
rather to a madman than to a man of war; for by such 
an ignorant bravery was Peter Strossie lost at the 
Azores, when he fought against the Marquis of Santa 
Cruza. In like sort had the Lord Charles Howard, 
admiral of England, been lost in the year 1588, if he 
had not been better advised than a great many malig- 
_nant fools were that found fault with his demeanor. 
The Spaniards had an army aboard them, and he had 
none; they had more ships than he had, and of higher 
building and charging; so that had he entangled him- 
self with those great and powerful vessels, he had 
greatly endangered that kingdom of England, for 
twenty men upon the defences are equal to a hundred 
that board and enter; whereas then, contrariwise, the 
Spaniards had a hundred for twenty of ours, to defend 
themselves withal. But our admiral knew his advan- 
tage and held it; which had he not done, he had not 
been worthy to have held his head.” 

The cause of England was the cause of Holland, 
and the Dutch were active and vigilant, with thirty- 
five ships well manned with veterans, in blockading 
the Flemish ports, from which Parma hoped to sail for 
the Thames. 

On the 25th, the same day of the engagement, the 
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duke wrote despairingly to Parma.! “The enemy 
pursue me,” he said. “They fire upon me most days 
from morning to nightfall; but they will not close and 
grapple. I have given them every opportunity. I 
have purposely left ships exposed to tempt them to 
board; but they decline to do it, and there is no rem- 
edy, for they are swift and we are slow.” 

On Friday, the 26th of August, there was no fight- 
ing. The English received ammunition and men from 
ashore. The sea was calm. Howard sent for the cap- 
tains who the previous day had distinguished them- 
selves, and conferred the honor of knighthood upon 
them on the deck of the Ark Royal. Vhe men who 
received this honor were Martin Frobisher, John Haw- 
kins, Roger Townsend, Lord Thomas Howard, son of the 
Duke of Norfolk, and Lord Edmund Sheffield. The Eng- 
lish were despatching small vessels, asking constantly 
and imperatively for ammunition. The Spanish admiral 
was equally insistent in urging a great necessity upon 
Parma, while Parma maintained that his hands were 
tied; he could do nothing without the assistance of the 
Armada to convoy his flat-bottomed boats across the 
Channel. Sidonia made his way slowly the next day to 
Calais roads, with the English a league behind him, 
dropping anchor in the afternoon. The English fleet did 
the same when within a mile and a half. Lord Henry 
Seymour, who had kept the narrow seas, anxiously 
waiting for a sight of either fleet, now joined Howard. 

After these long delays and desultory fighting, the 
time had come when the doubtful contest was to be 
ended. At last the great Armada, “the fortunate,” 
“the invincible,” was face to face with the might of 
England. One hundred and thirty Spanish ships, 

1 Froude, History of England, Vol. XIL., p. 492. 
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strong, powerful, well armed, the best-equipped fleet 
that the world had ever known, and one hundred and 
fifty English sloops and frigates, full of determined 
men, brave sailors, distinguished adventurers, in easily 
handled, swift ships, were to put the fortunes of king- 
doms to the test. ! 

That Saturday night it was moonlight; the scene 
was impressive in the extreme, as the ships swung 
slowly to their anchors, and their high masts threw 
the long-sparred shadows on the decks. The lookouts 
were kept alert for small boats, passing lights were 
watched, and every man in either fleet looked for the 
morrow with strange alternations of hope and fear. 

There was great anxiety among the Spanish ships 
for Parma’s appearance. The London of fabulous 
wealth was before them! They longed to reach it. 
But they were in an open roadstead; there were treacher- 
ous tides and cross-currents to daunt them. <A west- 
erly gale springing up would drive them upon the 
Flemish shoals. Their patience was exceedingly tried 
during the next thirty-six hours. 

At nine o’clock Saturday evening Sir William Win- 
ter of the Vanguard reached the deck of the flagship, 
having been sent for by Howard for consultation. The 
enemy were at bay. What was best to be done? 
Winter had been almost fifty years at sea, and was a 
wise counsellor. He had-been in the narrow seas, and 
had not encountered the great fleet. From the deck of 
the Ark Royal they could see the imposing array of 
great galleons and galleys, lying like a floating city 
before them. “Considering their hugeness,” said Win- 
ter, “’twill not be possible to remove them but by a 
device.” At midnight of Sunday, after the great cap- 
tains had been assembled for consultation, it was de- 
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termined, in accordance with the prearranged plan 
suggested by Winter, to send fire-ships into the Span- 
ish fleet to work what havoc they might. 

The tide favoring, the night dark, eight English 
merchant vessels, smeared with pitch, and rendered 
easily combustible, were piloted by their crews, and 
when near the enemy’s vessels were set on fire. The 
Spaniards remembered Antwerp and a certain Italian, 
’ Gianabelli, who had with fire-ships terrified their forces. 
They remembered that he was now in the employ of the 
English. The infernal machines came upon them in 
the mid-watch, with the certainty of instant destruction. 
They dreaded them so much, that no attempt was made 
to tow them one side and let them burn as they would. 
A western storm was muttering in the distance. The 
duke, partaking of the dire consternation which the 
appearance of this unexpected and fearful danger pro- 
voked, fired a gun as a signal, and the Armada, cut- 
ting or slipping their cables, incontinently put to sea, 
where they lay to six miles from shore. 

Now was the great opportunity for Howard, who 
determined that they should not again see the harbor 
of Calais; and leaving a great galleon, which he dis- 
covered at daybreak on shore, and had sent his own 
launch to capture, — which was successfully done, — 
he hastened to Gravelines, where the scattered Armada 
were assembling. He had, however, already been an- 
ticipated by Drake and Seymour. The wind was at 
south-southwest, and the Spanish fleet bore away at 
north-northeast. At about nine in the morning the 
opposing forces met the Armada in its crescent shape, 
with the San Martin in the centre, and on either horn 
sixteen ships, “galleasses and the armados of Portu- 
gal.” At the beginning of the engagement the wind, 
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shifting to west-northwest, gave the Englishmen the 
weather-gage, with the tide in their favor. At ten 
o’clock the fighting was general. Sir Francis Drake 
had the honor of the first attack in the Revenge, with 
Frobisher in the Zriwmph, Hawkins in the Victory. 
Lord Henry in the Rainbow, Sir Henry Palmer in the 
Artelope, engaged three great galleons, and Sir William 
Winter, in the Vanguard, with his squadron charged 
“the starboard wing.” Winter’s charge was so spirited — 
and successful, that the ships opposed to him were 
driven back upon the main body, four of the enemy’s 
ships fouled, and Winter found himself within musket- 
shot of the most powerful ships of the Armada. 

This was fighting at last at close range, and con- 
stant; hour after hour the English poured in their 
shot at the huge Spanish ships, always to leeward, 
and heeled over so that the shot pierced them below 
the water-line. Drake, at the centre, perhaps the best 
seaman in the fleet, and Seymour, with his squadron 
from the narrow seas, attacked with the advantages 
of speed and skill. The Spanish Armada, the fortu- 
nate, the invincible, huddled tegether like a flock of 
sheep, was now pommeled and riddled; its seamen 
were kept busy stopping leaks. Still the Englishmen 
would not grapple nor attempt to board, content to 
worry, to destroy, to sink, in every possible way; and 
they saw three large galleons heel over and sink, and 
three others, with a westerly wind, drift helpless to 
Ostend. Of his part in this great fight Winter wrote 
to Walsingham:! “The fight continued from nine of 
the clock until six of the clock at night, in the which 
time the Spanish army bear away N.N.E. and N. by 
E. as much as they could, keeping company one with 

1 Navy Records Society, Vol. II...o. 41. 
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another, I assure your Honour, in very good order. 
Great was the spoil and harm that was done unto 
them, no doubt. I deliver it unto your Honour upon 
the credit of a poor gentleman, that out of my ship 
there was shot 500 shot of demi-cannon, culverin and 
demi-culverin; and when I was farthest off in dis- 
charging any of the pieces I was not out of the shot of 
their harquebus and most times within speech one of 
another. And surely every man did well; and as I 
have said no doubt the slaughter and hurt they re- 
ceived was great as time will discover it; and when 
every man was weary with labour, and our cartridges 
spent, and munitions wasted—I think in some alto- 
gether — we ceased and followed the enemy, he bear- 
ing hence still in the course, as I have said before.” 
Such had been the expenditure of ammunition, that 
both fleets fought almost to a standstill. The Spanish 
account of De Zaiiiga declares that “the pilots dis- 
suaded the duke from renewing the attack, because 
with the sea and wind from the northwest, setting 
straight on to the coast, they must by force go into the 
North Sea, or else that the whole Armada would drive 
on to the banks. Thus in no way could they avoid 
leaving the channel, nearly all the best ships being 
spoiled, and unable to resist longer, as well from the 
damage they had received as from not having shot for 
their ordnance.” It may well be believed, however, 
that the duke, landsman as he was, was weary of the . 
whole business. Everything had gone contrary to his 
expectations. He haddone nothing. Parma had failed 
him. It was a triumphant victory for the English. 
Hardly a Spanish ship escaped great injury. The 
Spanish shot flew over the heads of the Englishmen, 
to whom the galieons were huge targets. Before sun- 
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set sixteen Spanish ships were rendered useless or 
helpless, and four to five thousand soldiers had been 
killed. “God hath mightily preserved her } Maicsent S 
forces,” wrote Captain Fenner to Walsingham, “ with 
the least losses that ever hath been heard of, being 
within the compass of so great volleys of shot, both 
small and great. I verily believe there is not three 
score men lost of her Majesty’s forces.” 

Howard had arrived at noon with Lord Sheffield, 
“where these noblemen did very valiantly.” The con- 
flict was no longer uncertain. To Drake was given 
great credit for the victory. The Spaniards feared 
him most. A few days later in Spain a rumor of his 
capture sent them wild with rejoicing. 

There is little more to be said. The Armada, driven 
to the northward, in peril of shipwreck, in a wretched 
condition, officers and crews disheartened, all night at 
work, all day in battle, would fain have surrendered. 
The brave Oquendo, however, strongly opposed, to 
the credit of old Castile; but the breeze favoring, they 
fled to the northward, with the Englishmen at their 
heels, fiercely dogging them. 

“Though our powder and shot was well nigh spent,” 
said Howard, “we put on a brag countenance and gave 
them chase, as though we had wanted nothing.” 

Drake on Wednesday wrote to Walsingham: “We 
have the army of Spain before us, and mind, with the 
grace ofsGod, to wrestle a pull! with him. There 
was never anything pleased me better than seeing the 
cnemy flying with a southerly wind to the northwards. 
(od grant you have a good eye to the Duke of Parma, 
for, with the grace ote God, if we live, I doubt it not 
but ere lone we shall so handle the matter with the 


1 ** Wressell a poull.” 
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Duke of Sidonia as he shall wish himself at St. Mary’s 
Port among his orange trees.” 

The Armada found heavy weather in the north seas, 
as they made for the north of Scotland, crippled, shat- 
tered, and torn. Many of their ships were wrecked on 
the Irish coast, and the flower of Spain were stripped 
and slain by the rade Irish fishermen. One by one 
the vessels of the great fleet found their way back to 
their coasts. The English thought the storm had 
been a judgment of heaven brought upon them. The 
winds and waves accomplished that which, owing to 
the penuriousness of the Queen, the English seamen 
could not through lack of powder and shot. Ragged 
and starved, their seamen fought without pay, and 
fought well. Through sickness and privation they 
afterward died in the streets of Margate. “It would 
grieve any man’s heart,” said Howard, “to see men 
that have served so valiantly die so miserably.” 

For the Spaniards it was a wretched home-coming. 
It is impossible accurately to estimate the losses in 
men by battle and wreck, but not more than half of 
the 130 ships returned to Spain. The defeat was mini- 
mized in every way possible. A Spanish victory was 
claimed by the notorious Mendoza, formerly English 
ambassador, then at Paris, who went into Notre Dame 
with a drawn sword in his hand, crying, “ Victory! 
Victory!” <A victory was reported to Philip. Gradu- 
ally the truth became known. The English were much 
incensed. Ina volume entitled, “ A Packe of Spanish 
Lyes,” published at London in the same year, the 
writer gives in parallel columns the lie and its refu- 
tation. It had been claimed that the Ark Royal had 
been destroyed. “The Arke Royall,” he writes, “ was 
safely brought home by the Lord Admiral! of England, 
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L. Howard, he never changed her, she is (thanked bee 
God) safe with other the Queene’s Royal Shippes, she is 
able with the Lorde Admirall to match in fight with the 
Duke of Medina, or any Prince of Christendome in any 
ship that the King of Spaine hath. This is not spoken 
for ostentation, but God’s favour is assured to Englande 
in the Quarter of the Quarrell, against any invader.” 
Here we take leave of the valiant captains, Howard 
and Drake, and Seymour and Hawkins and Frobisher 
and Winter and Fenner, who carried the fate of Eng- 
land in their hands in that memorable August week, 
while they fought and sailed and pursued in the Ark 
Royal, the Revenge, the Rainbow, the Victory, the Tri- 
umph, the Vanguard, the Nonpareil, assisted by bold 
mariners, against the great Spanish galleons named for 
the twelve apostles; who broke the power of Spain so 
that never since has she held her proud supremacy 
among the nations of Europe. It must not be forgot- 
ten, however, that the brave Hollanders and Zeelanders 
kept the Prince of Parma at bay. And one should not 
refrain, in any account of the Armada, from quoting, 
as have been often quoted, the great words of Drake, 
stung by the false reports of England’s enemies: 1 — 
“They were not ashamed to publish, in sundry lan- 
guages in print, great victories in words, which they 
pretended to have obtained against this realm, and 
spread the same in a most false sort over all parts of 
France, Italy, and elsewhere; when, shortly afterward, 
it was happily manifested in very deed to all nations, 
how their navy, which they termed invincible, con- 
sisting of one hundred and forty sail of ships, not 
only of their own kingdom, but strengthened with the 
greatest argosies, Portugal carracks, Florentines, and 


1 Quoted: by Creasy. 
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large hulks of other countries, were by thirty of her 
majesty’s own ships of war, and a few of our own mer- 
chants, by the wise, valiant, and advantageous conduct 
of the Lord Charles Howard, high Admiral of England, 
beaten and shuffled together even from the Lizard in 
Cornwall, first to.Portland, where they shamefully left 
Don Pedro de Valdez with his mighty ship; from Port- 
land to Calais, where they lost Hugh de Moncado, with 
the galleys of which he was captain; and from Calais, 
driven with squibs from their anchors, were chased out 
of the sight of England, round about Scotland and Ire- 
land, where for the sympathy of their religion hoping 
to find succor and assistance, a great part of them were 
crushed against the rocks, and those others that landed, 
being very many in number, were, notwithstanding, 
broken, slain, and taken, and so sent from village to 
village, coupled in halters, to be shipped into England, 
“where her majesty, of her princely and invincible dis- 
position, disdaining to put them to death, and scorning 
either to retain or entertain them, they were all sent 
back again to their countries to witness and recount 
the worthy achievement of their invincible and dread- 
ful navy, of which the number of soldiers, the fearful 
burden of their ships, the commanders’ names of every 
squadron, with all others their magazines of provision, 
were put in print as an army and navy irresistible and 
disdaining prevention; with which all their great and 
terrible ostentation, they did not in all their sailing 
round about England so much as sink or take one ship, 
barque, pinnace, or cock-boat of ours, or even burn so 
much as one sheep-cote on this land.” 
A justifiable boasting! The Armada, invincible, had 
vanished from off the face of the sea. 
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Thi pugnat valide. — Van LinscHoren. 


The fight of the Revenge was memorable even beyond credit, 
-and to the height of some heroical fable: for though it were a 
defeat, yet it exceeded a victory, being like the act of Sampson, 
that killed more men at his death than he had done in the time of 
all his life; this ship for fifteen hours sat like a stag, among the 
hounds, at the bay. — Bacon. 


And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over the sum 
mer sea, 

But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and the fifty-three. 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built galleons 
came ; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle thunder and 
flame ; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with her dead 
and her shame, 

For some were sunk, and many were shattered, and so could fight 
us no more. 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world before ? 


— TENNYSON. 


It is a difficult thing, in a given instance, to discriminate between 
intrepid rashness and high heroism. Many a commanding ofticer, 
through a mistaken sense of duty or simple obstinacy, has sacri- 
ficed lives whose safety depended upon his willingness to surrender. 
There are few circumstances where such refusal is justified for the 
sake of the cause for which men fight. Most men know when they 
are outnumbered and overpowered. Yet who would blot out or 
condemn the illustrious record of Leonidas in the Pass of Ther- 
mopyle, Horatius Cocles at the Tiber Bridge, Winkelried in the 
Swiss Mountains, or Grenville on the deck of the Revenge ? 


THE REVENGE. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1591. 


Atv Flores in the Azores, in the year 1591, Sir 
Richard Grenville, in the Revenge, fought the most 
conspicuously gallant fight in all the annals of naval 
warfare. ‘This is large praise, but the narrative justi- 
fies it, even when looked at with an interval of three 
centuries intervening, with all their memorable actions. 
Such was the judgment of contemporary writers; such 
has been the opinion of the most recent historians. 

It was the month of August when Lord Thomas 

Howard, as admiral, was in command of a small fleet 
of six line-of-battle ships, with six victuallers, and two 
or three pinnaces, at anchor off the island of Flores. 
Short of water, with many sick, vessels in disorder, 
“all pestered and rommaging,” with half the men 
ashore, they were suddenly startled by the news that 
the Spanish fleet was in sight. News of their prob- 
able arrival had only been received by them the day 
previous. The Spanish fleet, under the admiral, Don 
Alonzo de Bazan, which consisted of fifty-three ships, 
had sailed from Spain to protect the ships that were 
expected to arrive from the Spanish Indies and con- 
voy them home. England’s fleet was at anchor “where 
the Englishmen doe commonly stay to watch the ships 
that come out of the West.” 

An old writer thus describes the scene of the re- 
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markable action about to take place: “From Tercera 
westwarde to the Island named Flores are seventie 
miles; it is aboute seven miles compasse, it is also 
inhabited by Portingales, and hath no special mer- 
chandise, but onely some wood, it is free of cattle, and 
other necessarie provisions, and lyeth open to all the 
world, and to whosoever will come thither, as well 
Englishmen as others; for that the inhabitants have 
not the power to resist them.” To the north is a small 
island, De Como. “ Betweene these two Islands and 
round about them the Englishmen doe commonly stay 
to watch the ships that come out of the West; for those 
are the first Islands that the shippes look out for and 
descrie, when they sail into Tercera, whereby the in- 
habitants doe but little prosper, because they are at 
the pleasure and commandment of all that will come 
unto them, and take their goods from them, as often- 
times it happeneth. Yet for all their povertie, not to 
loose [both] landes and goods they must content them- 
selves, and sayle with everie winde.” 

It lies some eight hundred miles to the westward of 
Lisbon, in latitude 89° 25’ N. and longitude 31° 12’ W., 
and is the most westward island of the group called the 
Azores. It is a beautiful and romantic place, with 
its jagged peaks reaching skyward, and its precipitous 
shores. It has a soil of tropical richness. Fruits and 
flowers are abundant, a heart-comforting sight, as it 
looms up on the horizon, to the vessel eastward bound 
to the Old World,—a mid-ocean anchorage. It was 
off the island of Flores, henceforth and forever famous, 
that the Revenge fought its great fight on September 
the first, in the year 1591, with the strong fleet of 
Spain. 

To understand why they were stationed there, let us 
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recall that it was a time of religious and politica! fer- 

ment in England, which the victory of the sea-dogs, as 

they were called, over the Spanish Armada in 1588 

had done much to settle, by giving the Protestants 

ascendancy under the remarkable Queen Elizabeth, 

whose energy and forcefulness had its effect upon the 

national character. With a sovereign having such 

masculine traits, it was a natural consequence that her - 
subjects should prove themselves virile in every emer- 

gency. 

During her father’s, Henry VIII.’s, reign the Eng- 
lish navy had assumed definite form as an arm of 
national defence. It was dawning upon the mind of 
the nation that her safety from foreign invasion rested 
largely upon the prowess of her seamen. No one could 
gainsay the value of the object lesson which the guns 
of Drake at Gravelines had thundered into the national 
consciousness. Spain, however, had not ceased to hold 
herself in an attitude of hostility to her valiant foe,—a 
foe which took every opportunity to despoil her com- 
merce. There had been cordial relations between the 
English and the Netherlands, whose treatment by the 
Duke of Alva had embittered every English Protestant 
against Spain. These relations were well known, though 
unavowed by Elizabeth. Her sympathies were with the 
Dutch, and her subjects went over in large numbers to 
express those sympathies on the battlefield. 

Philip IL. of Spain was the type of the absolute mon- 
arch, — reserved, crafty, persistent. Historians find him 
something of an enigma. Whatever may have been his 
character, he had become inveterately hostile to Eng- 
land. A nanal decree had given the New World to 
Spain, and the attempt was made to shut out English 
trading-vessels from sharing its commerce. Their ves- 
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sels were seized, and the sailors imprisoned in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, “laden with irons, with- 
out sight of sun or moon.” In the one year 1562, says 
Froude, twenty-six English subjects had been burnt 
at the stake in different parts of Spain. The profits 
realized by this commerce were enormous, and English 
merchantmen were not willing to give up their chances, 
- so the “bigotry of Philip was met by a bigotry as mer- 
ciless as his own.” 

Drake, after one of his voyages, had been knighted 
by the Queen, thus giving the royal sanction to his 
depredations. The Jesuits had been persecuted in 
England as instigators of the plot attributed to Mary 
Queen of Scots to assassinate the Queen. The year 
after the Armada, 200 vessels and 20,000 volunteers, 
at their own cost, had sailed from Plymouth under 
Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Norris, and sacked 
Corunna on the Spanish coast. 

It will be readily seen, therefore, that between 
England and Spain there was the extreme of bitter 
animosity,— Spanish pride and religious absolutism 
against thoroughly trained seamanship, the incitements 
of wealth, and the spirit of free inquiry in matters of 
religion. 

These old English commanders, who “courted war 
like a mistress,” flushed by unusual and unexpected 
successes, with the most renowned of all in the defeat 
of the invincible Armada fresh in their memories, were 
confident, to the point of foolhardiness often, in their 
prowess. No high-built Spanish galleon was too high 
for them to attempt its destruction, nor too large for 
ships of half its tonnage to attack. They had learned | 
to overcome dire perils in strange, tumultuous seas, 
“breaking short and pyramid-wise”; they had sailed 
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the Arctic zone for a never-to-be-found northwest pass- 
age; they had encountered savages of wonderful aspect 
on land, and had learned to manage rude and mutinous 
crews aboard ship. For men like Drake, who had 
“climbed the tree in Panama, and saw both oceans, 
and vowed that he would sail a ship in the Pacific, 
who crawled out upon the cliff at Terra del Fuego, and 
leaned his head over the southernmost angle of the 
world”; who “scored a furrow round the globe with 
his keel, and received the homage of the barbarians of 
the antipodes in the name of the Virgin Queen”; for 
men like Frobisher, encountering terrible icebergs in 
the north and facing chartless seas in the south, with- 
standing the fierce galleons’ fiery flames off the shores 
of Devon with dauntless courage; or like Hawkins, 
who could do almost anything but keep accounts 
(for, slave trader, explorer, fighter, as he was, it was 
only when, after the Armada, his accounts were in- 
volved, that he was distressed and wrote that the mat- 
ters in the office “growe infenyte and chargeabell 
_ beyond all measure, so that there ys hardly any time 
left to serve God, or to sattysfie man.” “I pray God,” 
he had written to the Lord Treasurer, “I may end this 
account to Her Majesties and your Lordship’s lyking, 
and avoyd myne owne undoying, and I trust God will 
so provyde for me, as I shall never meddell with soche 
intrycate matters more),’—for such men, to whom only 
the prosaic round of peaceful employments on land 
was disturbing, there was nought in the wide world 
of waters —sea-monster or Spanish ship — that could 
daunt. They believed with the noble Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, that “He is not worthy to live at all, who, 
for fear or danger of death, shunneth his country’s 
service, or his own honour, since death is inevitable, 
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and the fame of virtue immortal.” Such was the spirit 
animating English seamen in the years after the defeat 
of the Armada. 

The Revenge was launched at Deptford in 1577. At 
the defeat of the Armada she was known to have car- 
ried 150 mariners, 24 gunners, 76 soldiers,—a total of 
250; she was a ship of 500 tons burden. At that 
time she distinguished herself under the redoubtable 
Drake at the battle of Gravelines. No ship in that 
terrible week did more for England. We are indebted 
to Hawkins, in his account of his voyages, for her 
history. He advanced the idea that, although not 
superstitious, he would “advise all persons ever (as 
neere as they can), by all meanes and in all occa- 
sions, to presage unto themselves the good they can, 
and in giving names to terrestriall workes (especially 
to ships), not to give such as meerly represent the 
celestial character; for few have I knowne, or seen, 
come to a good end, which have had such attributes, 
as was plainely seene in the Revenge, which was ever 
the unfortunatist ship the late queenes majestie had 
during her raigne; for coming out of Ireland, with Sir 
John Parrot, shee was like to be cast away upon the 
Kentish coast. After, in the voyage of Sir John 
Hawkins, my father, anno 1586, she struck aground 
coming into Plimouth, before her going to sea. Upon 
the coast of Spaine, shee left her fleete, readie to sinke 
with a great leake; at her return into the harbour of 
Plimouth, shee beate upon Winter stone; and after, in 
the same voyage, going out at Portsmouth haven, shee 
ranne twice aground; and in the latter of them, lay 
twentie-two houres beating upon the shore; . . . shee 
remained there till the spring of the yeare, when com- 
ing about to bee decked (docked) entring the river 
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Thames, her old leake breaking upon her, had liked 
to have drowned all those which were in her. In anno 
1591, with a storme of wind and weather, riding at her 
mourings in the river of Rochester, nothing but her 
bare masts over head, shee was turned topsie-turvie, 
her kele uppermost.” Surely the “unfortunatist ship,” 
whose story, however, is worthy of recounting, having 
done so bravely after all, notwithstanding her name of 

“celestial character.” 

Unlike any other of the works of man, a ship 
acquires a personality, is thought of and cared for, 
trusted in and admired, as though animate with human 
life. Its biography is therefore of interest. 

If we take the records of a ship of equal tonnage as 
a fair comparison, the Nonpareil, the armament of the 
Revenge may be fairly estimated. She, like the Re- 
venge, was a ship of 500 tons, with precisely the same 
number of men. The MWonpareil had 40 guns, with 
an approximate weight of broadside of 230 pounds. 
She had two demi-cannon, 60-pounders, or more prob- 
ably 42; 7 culverins, a long 18-pounder; 8 demi-cul- 
verins, a long 9-pounder; 12 sakers, or 6-pounders; 
and 8 small pieces.? 

The Spanish account reports the Revenge as having 
“43 brass guns,— 20 in the lower deck, of from 4000 
to 6000 pounds’ weight, and the rest from 2000 to 
3000. The greater weights correspond to the cannons, 
demi-cannons, or culverins; the smaller to the demi- 
culverins and sakers.” 

She has been thus described: “She had three masts, 
with a lateen sail on the mizzen, square sails on the 
main and fore, and a bowsprit, at the end of which is 
shipped an upright mast with a small square sprit-sail, 


a 1 Navy Record Society, Vol. I., xlv, xlvi. 
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and is freely carved and gilded at bow and stern and 
round the portholes, and she flies the English ensign, 
the red cross of St. George.” ? 

Such was the Revenge on that memorable day, Sep- 
tember 1, 1591. She was commanded by Sir Richard 
Grenville, a noble and valiant gentleman, says Haw- 
kins, “ Vice-Admirall in her of her Maiesties Fleete.” 
He was of Cornish origin. His father was Sir Roger 
Grenville, who as captain of the Mary Rose was lost at 
sea, so that the traditions of the naval service were 
familiar to him. In his early youth he sought fame, 
inspired by a love of glory, by serving in Hungary under 
the Emperor Maximilian against the Turks. In the 
year 1571, as he gained his majority, he was a member 
of Parliament from Cornwall, and in 1584 also. He 
had previously been knighted. He was greatly inter- 
ested in the enterprise of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, one: 
of the noblest of the great maritime worthies of Eng- 
land, for “the discovery of sundry rich and unknown 
lands.” In May, 1585, he took charge of an expedition 
for his cousin, Sir Walter Raleigh, par nobile fratrum, 
for the colonization of Virginia, an expedition which 
proved unsuccessful, owing to a quarrel which arose 
between Grenville and Ralph Lane. On his return 
from this voyage in October, sailing from San Domingo, 
an event took place which characterized the bold daring 
of this remarkable man. A Spanish ship attacked him, 
but to no avail; for the Spanish ship in turn herself 
was attacked and overpowered; this was accomplished 
by Grenville and his men, by hastily constructing a 
raft out of some old chests, having no boat, by which 
they reached the ship in the nick of time, for the raft 


1 Hannay, At Flores in the Azores, Littell’s Living Age, June 28, 1897, 
p. 877. 
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parted and floated away as they scrambled on board. 
Surely a man of ready resource! In 1586 he returned 
to the colonists with stores, but too late, for they had 
returned home. On his return voyage he pillaged the 
Azores and captured many Spaniards, whom he held as 
prisoners. He was again commissioner for the works 
in Dover harbor, as before in 1583-1585. In the event- 
ful summer of 1588 he was greatly useful in concert- 
ing means of defence for the western counties, but does 
not seem to have had any part in the Armada’s defeat, 
which his impetuous spirit must have considered a hard- 
ship. He married Mary, daughter of Sir John St. Leger, 
by whom he had four sons and three daughters. 

Such is the brief account of his life up to the year 
1591. There had been one or two unprofitable expedi- 
tions against Spain and its commerce, which returned 
so empty-handed that in the opinion of the thrifty 
Queen they did not pay for the expenses of the expe- 
dition. Hawkins and Frobisher in 1590, and in the 
spring of 1591 the Earl of Cumberland, commanded 
expeditions which failed of great pecuniary reward. 
Hawkins, apologizing to the Queen, wrote that “ Paul 
might plant, and Apollos might water, but it was only 
God that gave the increase.” The Queen, incensed, is 
reported to have said, “God’s death, that fool went out 
a soldier and is come home a divine.” 

Nevertheless the moral effect of these enterprises 
was great. The Spanish coast was kept in a continual 
state of agitation and terror. Valuable goods from 
Corunna, Lisbon, and Cadiz were removed into the 
interior to keep them out of the hands of the depre- 
dating Englishmen. The expedition of Lord Thomas 
Howard in this year 1591 was for the purpose of 
accomplishing what Hawkins and Frobisher had failed 
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to achieve, —the interception and capture of the 
Spanish West India fleet, which had lain in conceal- 
ment at Havana through the winter, “choosing rather 
to hazard the perishing of ships, men, and goods, than 
that they should become the prize of the English.” 
Lord Thomas Howard was the cousin to the Lord Admi- 
ral who led the English fleet against the Armada in 1588, 
where he distinguished himself. In this enterprise he 
hoped to win more glory, which, however, fell to the 
lot of his vice-admiral, Sir Richard Grenville. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, as his contribution, had sent a bark, 
the Bark Raleigh. The ships which had faced the 
Spanish fleet during that week of alternate fighting 
and fleeing were ready to do battle again. They were 
the Defiance, the Nonparetl, the Elizabeth Bonaventure, 
the Lion, the Foresight, the Chase, and the Revenge. 
Leaving Plymouth the 10th of March, 1591, the Revenge 
had remained for five months at the Azores, where the 
admiral was confident the Spanish treasure ships must 
pass, homeward bound. In the meanwhile Philip II. 
had determined to interfere with this well-laid plan, 
and fitted out the fleet which Admiral Bazan com- 
manded, of fifty-three ships, the most formidable since 
the great Armada of 1588. 

The Earl of Cumberland in his swift pinnace had 
accompanied the Spanish fleet long enough to ascertain 
the direction in which they were sailing and to esti- 
mate its force; then, hastening, he outsailed the fleet 
and informed the admiral of their near approach. 
Scarcely had they realized the startling news when the 
Spanish galleons hove in sight. In their unprepared 
condition, with a force much superior, it was the part 
of prudence to escape. This was successfully attempted 
by the fleet with the exception of the Revenge, which 
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failed to follow the admiral’s orders or was unable to 
do so. But the English fleet at this time wisely made 
all haste to escape, realizing that the contest would be 
greatly to their disadvantage with such a large armada 
coming down upon them. 

The Revenge had all her sick men ashore, and with 
noble magnanimity Grenville remained at great risk 
long enough to carry them all tenderly back to his 
ship. Brave fellows, sons of his countryside in 
Devon, who were probably suffering from that dis- 
ease “which seamen are wont to call the scurvey,” 
says Hawkins; and he affirms that in his twenty 
years of sea-going, “I dare take upon me to give 
accompt of ten thousand men consumed with this dis- 
ease.” This old seaman, after giving many remedies 
therefor, closes with this quaint and practical observa- 
tion: “ But the principall of all, is the ayre of the land; 
for the sea is naturall for fishes, and the land for men, 
and the oftener a man can have his people to land, not 
hindering his voyage, the better it is, and the profit- 
ablest course he can take to refresh them.” This policy 
of giving the fleet “the ayre of the land” had been 
pursued by Admiral Howard. Every one of these 
brave men, however, must be received aboard ship ere 
they weigh anchor. He could not face his countrymen 
on his return and say that he abandoned them to cap- 
ture and the horrors of life in the Spanish galleys. 

Preparing, however, to make as good a defence as 
possible, Grenville attempted to sail through the 
Spanish ships —an impossible task; the ship was soon 
becalmed by coming under the lee of one of the high- 
decked galleons, where her capture seemingly was a 
matter of parleying, or, at the most, a short engage- 
ment, spirited though it might be, for the sake of 
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appearances. However, the event was greatly other- 
wise. It was the San Philip, a huge ship of 150€ tons, 
which brought the little Revenge to helplessness, taking 
the wind out of her sails “in such sort as the shippe 
could neither make way nor feele her helm.” 
Surrounded by enemies, she prepared to make a brave 
defence. The San Philip “layed the Revenge aboard.” 
The ships under the lee of the Revenge, luffing up, also 
laid her aboard, one of which was a great Biscayan com- 
manded by Brittandova, “a very mighty and puissant 
shippe.” The San Philip carried a broadside of thirty- 
three guns, three tiers of eleven each, with eight guns in 
her bow, as well as others in the stern. Immediately 
the fleet began to beset the Revenge on all sides, two on 
the larboard and two on the starboard side, in addition 
to those already mentioned. The little Revenge grew 
in might as her enemies thickened around her, and thie 
great heart of her captain gloried in an opportunity 
to do his utmost, with a determination to make that 
utmost memorable in the annals of England. Whether 
he had erred, made no matter now. Would he succeed 
or fail? that question was beside the mark. Nought 
remained for him to do but to fight, whatever the con- 
sequence. For he had taken his course, he had made 
his decision, and he must carry it through. The battle 
was well under way. ‘There was no escape, only by a 
white flag, and there was none aboard the ship.” No 
sooner were they engaged than they were in the thick 
of it. Against such overwhelming odds the English 
ship fought bravely, steadily, and with a wonderful 
persistence. The giant galleons which came against 
her were seriously damaged, ‘but as one fell away another 
took her place, with forces unwearied, to renew the 
attack. ‘The lower tier of guns on the Revenge did 
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deadly execution on the San Philip, near the water- 
line with her “crosse bar shot,” so that she shifted her- 
self with all diligence from her sides, as Raleigh says, 
“utterly misliking her first entertainment.” Three 
hours and more wore away of continuous fighting. 
The evening came on, and the sunset, but the battle 
ceased not in its fury, and the little Revenge splendidly | 
held her own against the huge Spanish ships. 

In addition to the seamen on the armada were gol- 
diers, numbering from 200 to 800. Attempts were 
made to utilize these forces by boarding, but they were 
ever repulsed by the terrific fighting of the English, to 
whom numbers made no difference, and they were sent 
back time and again, crestfallen and humiliated. It 
seemed impossible to capture her, with every advantage 
on the Spanish side. 

Before midnight many of the Revenge’s men were 
killed or wounded, but they had sunk two great ships 
of the enemy, “a galleon and the Admiral of the 
Hulkes,” and had slain multitudes of swarthy fellows 
of their foes upon the crowded decks, and yet were 
fighting bravely under the starlit skies. 

In the beginning of the fight, a small victualler 
or provision vessel, the George Noble of London, crip- 
pled by a shot, fell under the lee of the Revenge 
and asked Sir Richard for orders. He courteously 
bade the brave master of the craft, whose name unfor- 
tunately has not come down to us, to save himself 
and “leue him to his fortune,” determined to fight it 
out alone. 

An hour before midnight, having kept the deck stead- 
ily for eight hours, he with utmost reluctance went be- 
low, wounded twice by a musket-ball, both in the body 

and in the head. As he lay in his berth, the surgeon of 
L 
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the ship was dying of his wounds by his side. Yet 
the fight went on. Every man in the ship felt the 
mastery of the captain, lying prostrate in his cabin. 
The night was long. All through its watches, the 
death spell hung over the gallant ship; smoke and 
clouds of smoke; dull boom and loud crash; splitting 
of timbers; decks slippery with human gore; spars and 
sails in scattered confusion; cheers of the living, groans 
of the dying; curses and prayers, and the ninety Devon 
men, sore stricken, lying helpless on the ballast, vexed 
and impatient that cruel fate: kept them in the darkness 
of the hold, while their comrades were enduring the 
savage joys of battle on the decks above. 

It seems incredible that a hundred men, after six 
months at sea, could have fought so bravely through 
the livelong night, resisting so many times the impetu- 
ous onset of immense numbers of men, well-fed and 
confident of victory. But as the night went on, the 
fight went on also, with a crew undaunted and yet 
realizing that from sheer lack of ammunition the battle 
must go against them at the last, and knowing now 
that no succor of comrades was likely to come to them, 
hard beset as they were. 

The Defiance, the Nonpareil, the Elizabeth Bonaven- 
ture, and the others had sailed safely away, and had 
left them to their fate. Hard lines for them. Sir 
Richard nursed in his heart the just resentment that 
he felt, and yet took cheer from the fact that he was 
making so brave a fight and punishing so severely the 
proud Spaniard. He-was showing them of what stuff 
English seamen were made. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, in his account,—he was a 
cousin of Grenville,—an account which is most lauda- 
tory and yet true, for the simple facts are most eloquent 
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and need no ornameut of rhetoric, says:! “ Ere the morn- 
ing, from three of the clock of the day before, there 
had fifteen several armadas assailed her; and al! so ill 
approved their entertainment, as they were by the 
break of day far more willing to harken to a composi- 
tion than hastily to make any assaults or entries. But 
as the day increased, so our men decreased; and as the 
light grew more and more, by so much more grew our 
discomforts. For none appeared in sight but enemies, 
saving one small ship called the Pilgrim, commauded 
by Jacob Whidden, who hovered all night to see the 
success; but in the morning bearing with the Revenge, 
was hunted like a hare amongst many ravenous hounds, 
but escaped.” 

Then he continues: “ All the powder of the Revenge, 
to the last barrel, was now spent, all her pikes broken, 
forty of her best men slain, and the most part of the 
rest hurt. In the beginning of the fight she had but 
one hundred free from sickness, and fourscore and ten 
sick laid in hold upon the ballast,—a small troop to 
man such a ship, and a weak garrison to resist so 
‘mighty an army. By those hundred all was sustained, 
the volleys, boardings, and enterings of fifteen ships 
of war, besides those which beat her at large. On the 
contrary, the Spaniards were «lways supplied with 
soldiers from every squadron; all manner of armes and 
powder at will. Unto ours there remained no comfort 
at all, no hope, no supply either of ships, men, or 
weapons; the mastes are beaten overboard, all her 
tackle cut asunder, her upper work altogether rased, 
aud in effect evened she was with the water, but the 


1A report of the trueth about the [es of Agores, the last of August, 
1591, betwixt the Revenge, one of her Maiesties shippes, and an Armada of 
the king of Spaine; penned by the honourable Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight.” 
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very foundation or bottom of a ship, nothing being left 
overhead either for flight or defence. 

“Sir Richard, finding himself in this distress, and 
unable any longer to make resistance, having endured 
in this fifteen hours’ fight the assault of fifteen several 
armadas, all by turns aboard him, and by estimation 
eight hundred shot of great Artillery, besides many 
assaults and entries, and that himself and the ship 
must needs be possessed by the enemy, who were now 
cast in a ring round about him (the Revenge not able 
to move one way or the other, but. as she was moved 
by the waves and billows of the sea) commanded the 
master gunner, whom he knew to be a most resolute 
man, to split and sink the ship; that thereby nothing 
might remain of glory or victory to the Spaniards; see- 
ing in so many hours’ fight and with so great'a Navy 
they were not able to take her, having had fifteen hours’ 
time, above ten thousand men, and fifty-three sail of 
men of war to perform it withall; and persuaded the 
company, or as many as he could induce, to yield them- 
selves unto God, and to the mercy of none else; but as 
they had, like valiant, resolute men, repulsed so many 
enemies, they should not now shorten the honor of 
their nation by prolonging their own lives for a few 
hours or a few days.” 

The crisis of all the action had at length arrived. It 
was asupreme moment. Sir Richard Grenville, having 
endeavored to the utmost with such success, would 
crown his achievement by passing out of life with the 
cheers of his brave lads and with the boom of the cannon 
ringing in his ears, and would take the little ship along 
with him. Therefore, he issued the order, “ Split. and 
sink her,” to the master gunner. It would have seemed 
a fitting climax to such brave hours, if just at the break 
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of day those heroes one and all had, sinking, disap- 
peared beneath the blue waters, and as the day came 
on-had found themselves walking the Elysian fields. 
Such triumphant glory was not written in the book of 
Fate for them. 

The master gunner did not hesitate to carry out his 
orders. The ship master and the captain stayed his 
hand. Sir Richard, pallid with his wound, urged 
his order. But his men had done bravely enough for 
a hearing, and they contended that it was useless to 
throw away more lives, to no purpose henceforth, for 
there was nothing left of the ship, and therefore Sir 
Richard need not feel the disgrace of a surrender when 
the ship was in such deplorable condition that her cap- 
ture would be valueless to the Spaniards, “for the ship 
had six foot water in hold, three shot under water, which 
were so weakly stopped, as with the first working of 
the sea she must needs sink, and was beside so crushed 
and bruised as she could never be removed out of the 
place.” 

Sir Richard would not listen to any of these argu- 
ments, and the master of the Revenge went aboard the 
Spanish flagship to make terms. The admiral, fear- 
ing lest Sir Richard should blow up his ship, and so 
perish in their sight, and filled with admiration for 
such notable valor, offered most favorable terms; their 
lives should be saved, they should be sent to England, 
“the better sort to pay such reasonable ransom as their 
estate would bear,” and freedom from the galleys or 
imprisonment. Such terms were honorable in the 
extreme. 

There were now two parties in the ship: Sir Richard 
and the master gunner on one side, the captain and 
master of the ship on the other. The men, learning 
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of the terms offered, were willing to accept them. Sir 
Walter continues: “The common sort being now at 
the end of their peril, the most drew back from Sir 
Richard and the master gunner, being no hard matter 
to dissuade men from death to life.” Who can think 
of that parley on the deck of the Revenge without 
admiration for men who, for the sake of their name, 
the flag, the glory of it all, would have sought death 
gladly rather than even at that time surrender one. 
English ship to their ancient foe? We wonder at the 
master gunuer’s spirit, who had held his men so splen- 
didly the long night through, and yet we cannot wonder 
at his obstinate heroism begotten of sore disappoint- 
ment at an impossible task, when we read in Raleigh’s 
account that “the master gunner, finding himself and 
Sir Richard thus prevented and mastered by the greater 
number, would have slain himself with a sword, had he 
not been by force withheld and locked into his cabin.” 
But the men then abandoned the ship, stealing away 
for their lives, and Sir Richard was sent for by the 
Spanish admiral, who tenderly removed him out of 
“the marvelous unsavory ship, filled with blood and 
bodies of dead and wounded men, like a slaughter 
house. As he was borne away, Sir Richard answered, 
that he might do with his body what he list, for he 
esteemed it not; and as he was carried out of the ship 
he swooned, and, reviving again, desired the company 
to pray for him.” “The Spanish Admiral,” spoken of 
in Raleigh’s account as the General, “used Sir Richard 
with all humanity, and left nothing unattempted that 
tended to his recovery, highly commending his valor 
and worthiness, and greatly bewailing the danger 
wherein he was, being unto them a rare spectacle, and 
a resolution seldom approved, to see one ship turn 
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toward so many enemies, to endure the charge and 
boarding of so many huge armadas, and to resist and 
repel the assaults and entries of so many soldiers.” 
Bazan, “the generall commander of the armada,” was 
the brother of the famous Marquis of Santa Cruz, who 
fought at Lepanto and was to have commanded the 
Invincible Armada of 1588 had he not died during the 
year previous. Notwithstanding the hostility between 
the two nations, to his great credit be it recorded that 
he did not forget the magnanimity due to a wounded 
prisoner. 

An old Dutch chronicler, Van Linschoten, tells us 
how, two days after, the brave Grenville died, affirm- 
ing, however, that “the Admiral would neither see 
him nor speak with him.” It is a matter of but little 
moment, but doubtless Raleigh had his account from 
the survivors who reached England, and is rather to be 
credited. But Van Linschoten adds: “All the rest of 
the captains and gentlemen went to visit him, and to 
comfort him in his hard fortune, wondering at his 
courage and stout heart, ... but feeling the hour of 
death to approach, he spoke these words in Spanish, 
and said, ‘Here die I, Richard Grenville, with a joyful 
and quiet mind, for I have ended my life as a true 
soldier ought to do, that hath fought for his country, 
queen, religion, and honor; whereby my soul most joy- 
fully departeth out of this body, and shall leave behind 
it an everlasting fame of a valiant and true soldier, 
that hath done his duty as he was bound to do. But 
the others of my company have done as traitors and 
dogs, for which they shall be reproached all their lives, 
and bear a shameful name forever.” } 


1This last sentence is generally omitted by historians. Southey, in 
The Naval History of Englund, Vol. IL, p. 337, quotes it, and prides him- 
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The reproach was partly justified, for only two beside 
the George Noble came to his assistance. The Fore- 
sight, Captain Thomas Vavasour, fought for two hours 
at some distance from him, but was disabled and_for- 
tunately escaped. The Pilgrim had stood off and on 
all night to see the result. In justice to Admiral 
Howard, it should be said that he would have gone to 
the aid of the Revenge, but he met with great opposi- 
tion. It was considered a foolhardy experiment, and 
Howard’s master gunner threatened to throw himself 
into the sea rather than risk what he considered the 
certain result; namely, capture and the imprisonment 
and torture of a Spanish galley. 

The Revenge, manned by a Spanish crew of 200 men, 
was lost soon after in a terrible storm; “in man’s 
memory there was not any such seen or heard of before; 
for it seemed as if the sea would have swallowed up 
the islands, the wind turning round about in all places 
of the compass, at the least twice or thrice during that 
time.” The storm lasted seven or eight days. 

The Spaniards believed, says Linschoten,! that God 
took part with Lutherans and heretics; that, having 
thrown Sir Richard Grenville overboard, they verily 
thought that, “as he had a devilish faith and religion, 
and therefore that the devils loved him; so he presently 
sank down into the bottom of the sea, and down into 
hell, where he raised up all the devils to revenge: his 
self on discovering it in the Dutch original. Hakluyt alludes to it in a foot- 
note in Van Linschoten’s Voyages, Vol. Il., p. 310. I find in a Latin trans- 
lation of Van Linschoten, published at The Hague, Anno 1599, p. 122, this 
reference to Grenville: ‘‘ Mira animi cdstantia tandem, quod lethale vul- 
nus esset, ad mortem sese cdposuit, testatus primtm ignavia foedissima 
sociorum derelictum se, ac proditum, mori fidelem Reginae, ac hactenus 
gloriae plurimae compotem, summa cum animi sui tranquilitate.”’? The 


“ijgnavia foedissima sociorum ”’ throws light on his character. 
1 Arber, An English Garner, Vol. II. p. 468. 
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‘death; and that they brought so great storms and tor- 
ments upon the Spaniards, only because they maintained 
the Catholic and Romish religion.” 

Of the crew of the Revenge some fifty were slain. 
It was a sad day for the Spanish navy. Ship after ship 
went ashore, or sank through the blows of the little 
Revenge; asa result 10,000 were lost, officers and men. 

There has been much controversy concerning this in- 
trepid action of this old English naval worthy. So bold 
and brave it was, that it seems decidedly ungracious 
for us in our armchairs and before our cheerful hearths 
in nineteenth century comfort to do anything but 
praise such extraordinary valor at a time when the 
mother country was still uncertain of her national 
existence. It does not seem true of Grenville, as 
Queen Elizabeth wrote, in the quaint language of 
that day, to Drake and Norris in 1589, blaming them 
for their stay at Corunna, that like them Grenville was 
allowing “a haviour of vain glory to obfuscate the eyes 
of his judgment.” 

It was said he might have escaped, but when advised 
“to cut his mainsail and cast about, and trust to the 
sailing of the ship,” he threatened to bang any man 
who touched a rope. , 

It seems certain that he might have escaped, for the 
Revenge and her sister ships three years before had 


1 Van Linschoten is also responsible for the following extraordinary 
statement, which is but evidence of the admiration which Grenville drew 
forth from his enemies: ‘‘ He was of so hard a complection, that, as he 
continued among the Spanish Captaines, while they were at dinner or 
supper with him, he would carouse three or foure glasses of wine, and in 
a braverie take the glasses between his teeth and crash them in peeces and 
swallow them down, so that oftentimes the blood ran out of his mouth 
without any harme at all unto him, and this was told me by divers 
credible persons, that many times stoode and beheld him.” — Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, No. 71, Vol. IL., p. 311. 
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proved themselves in sailing qualities more than a 
match for the great Armada. There was some doubt, 
for he was the last to embark his men. He endeavored 
to do the most difficult thing, to force his way through 
the enemy’s fleet, thinking that he would not be 
deserted by brave Englishmen. There was a chance 
for immortal renown. He was a man of a passionate 
‘nature, fierce and unyielding, to whom advice was 
repugnant. “Out of the greatness of his mind,” says 
Raleigh, “he could not be persuaded,” even “in so 
great an impossibility of prevailing.” 

Sir William Monson affirms that the Revenge was 
taken “by the unadvised negligence and willful ob- 
stinacy of the captain.” The most recent writer upon 
this action attributes it to “a furious outbreak of pride, 
passion, and longing for the joys of battle.” The 
truth seems to be that while he was not justified from 
the point of view of military prudence, yet he was 
rightly justified by his contemporaries; witness Haw- 
kins, who speaks of Grenville as “a noble and valiant 
gentleman,” who “got eternal honor and reputation of 
great valor and of an experimented soldier, choosing 
rather to sacrifice his life, and to passe all danger 
whatsoever; than to sail on his obligation, by gathering 
together those which remained ashore in that place, 
though with the hazard of his ship and company; and 
rather ought we to embrace an honorable death than to 
live with infamy and dishonor by failing in duty.” 
After the particulars of the action, he concludes, “ All 
which may worthily be written in our Chronicles in 
letters of Gold, in memory for all posterities, some’ to 
beware, and others by their example in the like occa- 
sions, to imitate the true valor of our Nation in these 


1 Hannay, id., supra. 
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ages.” 1 It isa question in his mind whether Vavasour 
in the Foresight should have risked his vessel by assist- 
ing Grenville; of the latter’s conduct, his testimony, 
as we have seen, is extremely laudatory. 

Kent, writing in 1781? of this action, objects to 
Campbell’s writing in his lives of the admirals “in a 
style so cold and unaffecting” regarding it, and he 
says: “It was the opinion of the Lord High-Admiral 
Howard that a portion of intrepid frenzy was requisite 
to qualify a man for a superior station in the sea- 
service. Sir Richard seems to have approached nearest 
to the true spirit of that idea; and, therefore, was (if 
the maxim be incontrovertible) the most accomplished 
naval commander mentioned in the annals of our his- 
tory.” Heseems justified, however, by the moral effect 
which he produced. He gave another instance to the 
world of high-hearted bravery and invincible deter- 
mination. It was a hopeless, successful undertaking, 
a victorious defeat, which dealt a terrible blow at the 
heart of England’s enemy. 


1 The Observations of Sir Richard Hawkins, Knight, 1593, Lond. 1622, 


p. 10. 
2 Biographica Nautica, Vol. II., p. 321. 
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Van Tromp, proceeding thence to the Isle of Rhe for the Dutch 
homeward bound Trade, which were to rendezvous at that Island, 
is said to have passed down the Channel with a broom at his 
main-top-mast head, as it were to sweep the seas of the English. 

Burcuett, Transactions at Sea, p. 383. 


That the ships of the Dutch, as well ships of war of others, 
meeting any of the ships of war of the English Cominonwealth in 
the British seas, shall strike their flags and lower their top-sails in 
such a manner as hath ever been at any time heretofore practised 
under any form of government. (1654.) 

Trai, Social England, Vol. IV., p. 268. 


But he (Cromwell) still employed the great energies of Blake in 
the service for which he was so eminently fitted; and it is just to 
say that the maritime glory of England may first be traced from 
the era of the Commonwealth in a track of continuous light. 

Hauam, Const. Hist. of Eng., Vol. VIL., p. 355. 


The seven United Provinces displayed their naval prowess on a 
large scale in connection with their conflicts with Spain, notably 
when Admiral Van Heemskerk in 1607, with whom Tromp fought 
as a boy, destroyed a Spanish squadron with his armed merchant- 
men without the loss of a single ship; but the fight in Dover Straits 
in 1652 demonstrated to the Dutch their ability to cope even with 
the might of England, and justified the exultation which hoisted 
the broom at the masthead, for the defeat was a bitter draught for 
English pride. It caused Captain Ayscue to resign his commission 
in disgust, and the illustrious Blake to offer his resignation, and to 
insist upon a crop of courts-martial to weed out the inefficiency 
and disloyalty in his command. 


DUNGENESS. 
NOVEMBER 28, 1652. 


THE sovereignty of the seas has been England’s 
prerogative since the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
Her rulers have heeded the oft-quoted saying of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, that “England is a Land which can 
never be conquered whilst the kings thereof keep the 
dominion of the seas.” 

In the middle of the seventeenth century her seamen 
met with a foe which nearly wrested it from them. The 
Dutch at that time were a powerful maritime people, 
whose sails whitened every sea, and brought back to 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam rich freight from every 
clime. Stout burghers became opulent through the 
extraordinary commercial activity which prevailed. 
The men of Holland were confident in their ability to 
cope with any naval power; even the might of England 
did not daunt them. They had successfully contended 
against the power of Spain on Jand and sea, and Spain 
was not then broken nor a decadent nation. The arro- 
gance of England’s claim to supremacy on the seas 
wounded the national pride of the Dutch. Asa matter 
of fact, they might have been willing for the sake of 
quietude to admit it, but when this sovereignty was 
enforced by humiliating demands, it was too much for 
the burgher blood. They resented it. 

England insisted that every foreign man-of-war 
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should salute her royal ensign whenever passing it 
in the narrow seas. If such salute was not given by 
a lowering of the flag, while her own red banner 
floated proudly aloft, the captains of her ships had or- 
ders to fire upon the strange vessel which had the temer- 
ity to refuse to acknowledge her superiority. The 
statement of the Psalmist that “the sea is his and he 
made it,” seemed to have been paraphrased by England 
into the saying, The sea is mine; I have conquered it. 
This extraordinary claim of England she made good 
against each of the three great naval powers of the 
world; for she broke the power of France upon the seas, 
shattered the navies of Spain, and brought the proud 
Dutchman to his knees after harder fought fights than 
she had ever yet experienced.! 

It was not until nearly two centuries thereafter that 
a nation of her own blood successfully held her proud 
arm lest it fall in high-handed arrogance, for the simple 
assertion of its rights as a sovereign people. It was 
reserved for Captain Hull in the Constitution, in 1812, 
to open the eyes of Great Britain to the fact that a new 
sea-power was in existence to challenge her sovereignty, 
a new national symbol to float as proudly at the mast- 
head as her own. 

There were minor causes of disaffection between the 
two countries. When the Spaniards had been con- 
quered, as they were most thoroughly in 1689 by the 
Dutch, the treaty made with Spain excluded English 
manufactures, giving a monopoly to the conquerors. 
This the English merchants could not brook. 

1 This claim of sovereignty is of early date. Witness the pride of the 
sovereign Edgar, who was crowned king of all England a.p. 800: “Ego 
Edgarus Anglorum Basileus, omnium que rerum, insularum Oveani, quae 


Brittaniam circumgarent, cunctarumque nationum, quae infra eam inclu- 
duntur, Imperator et Dominus.” — Naval Chronicle, Vol. IV., Lond. 1801. 
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The Dutch were offended at the execution of 
Charles I. They had no special sympathy with Par- 
lament. Under the Commonwealth the advantage of 
the alliance between Prince William, the Stadtholder’s 
son, and Princess Mary, the eldest daughter of Charles, 
was rendered of less account. In their indignation the 
Dutch insulted the English ambassador at the Hague 
by shouting behind his carriage, “ King’s murderer.” 

The Roundheads and Cavaliers were in the midst 
of their conflicts. Prince Rupert, the Pretender, had 
gathered a fleet and was permitted to take residence at 
the Hague with his court. At this the Roundheads 
were in their turn incensed. They became bitter in 
their resentment when certain Cavaliers assassinated 
the Parliament’s representative at the Hague for hay- 
ing taken part in the trial of the King. The Dutch 
could not explain away this to the Roundheads. No 
excuse was considered sufficient. 

The two countries, England and the United Proy- 
inces, were alike in religion, were of the same race, 
and possessed many characteristics in common. The 
commercial and military spirit had been fostered in 
both. The Dutch were the greatest maritime power 
in the world. Their navy and mercantile marine were 
each superior to that of England. Moreover, their form 
of government, freed from monarchical restraints, was 
similar to the Commonwealth under Cromwell. 

There was every reason for an alliance between these 
two powerful peoples. A confederation would have re- 
sulted in an invincible republic, a bulwark of Protes- 
tantism, a safeguard for the growing love for liberty 
and democracy that was germinating in the minds of 
men, which the blow of the regicides had made pos- 
sible. For men now knew that there was no divinity 
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to hedge a king, that a crown sanctioned authority 
only so long as it was set upon a head wielding it 
justly and beneficently. It is to the discredit of the 
Dutch that this was not brought about. The Dutch 
felt that they could wrest from England her dominion 
of the seas. Before the battle of Worcester it was 
uncertain whether royalty or republicanism would win 
the day; so they held off. 

They saw their mistake afterward, and resumed ne- 
gotiations, the States-General sending envoys to Par- 
liament, but without avail; for cause of hostility had 
already arisen on account of complaint to Parliament 
by English merchants of their losses through Dutch 
privateers. So letters of marque were issued, by which 
more than eighty prizes were secured by English cap- 
tains. This in itself might be considered a casus belli. 
But England’s Navigation Act struck a heavy blow at 
Dutch commercial interests, which was felt more than 
all else. This act confined the carrying trade to Eng- 
lish bottoms; it required that “‘no goods, the produce 
of Asia, Africa, or America, should be imported into 
England except in vessels either belonging to the Com- 
monwealth or to the countries from which the goods 
were imported.” The Dutch urged very strongly that 
this act should be repealed, for the greater part of their 
mercantile marine were engaged in this carrying trade. 
While these efforts were being made at London, at home 
a powerful fleet was being fitted out as a protection to 
their shipping. The creation of this fleet was con- 
sidered by England as jeopardizing their interests. 

To these two causes of war, the assumed sovereignty 
of the seas and the irritation caused by commercial 
rivalry and the Navigation Act, was added a third, an 
overt act upon the part of England. 
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The English Commodore Young fell in with a Dutch 
fleet returning under convoy duty from Genoa. He 
immediately, under instructions, sent a request for the 
Dutch admiral to lower his flag, a request with which 
the latter peremptorily refused to comply, whereupon 
Young sent a broadside into his ships; a battle imme- 
diately ensued, in which the Dutch were beaten. This 
aroused a storm of indignation all through the Proy- 
inces. The States-General thereupon made ready a 
strong fleet of forty-two sail under the command of 
the distinguished Admiral Tromp. His orders were 
not specific; he was to use his judgment, but was to 
repel any insult to the flag by all the force under his 
command. 

It was a very critical time. War was in the air. 
The people of both countries waited anxiously to hear 
the first news, and to learn of the first victories. Who 
would strike the first blow? Where would the first 
shot be fired ? 

Hostilities were imminent. They were to bring for- 
ward into conspicuous view two men on either side 
destined to rank very high in the naval annals of their 
respective countries. Under no other circumstances 
have men of such unusual ability been pitted against 
each other as commanding officers of fleets. Nelson 
won his greatest victories against men who were de- 
cidedly his inferiors in professional standing. 

Forty-five years before, a little Dutch lad, Marten 
Harpertsoon Tromp by name, sailed with his father, at 
the tender age of eight years, from the busy town of 
Brill, at the mouth of the Meuse, on the expedition of 
Van Heemskerk to engage the Spanish fleet. 

They met off Gibraltar. The boy had his first 
knowledge of battle, his baptism of fire. Just before 
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the engagement began, he was ordered by his father, 
who commanded the ship, to remain in the cabin. 

The picture is that of a white-haired lad reluctantly 
obeying, sitting with dangling feet in a big chair, with 
eyes wide open, with attentive ears and lips parted in 
an attitude of breathless suspense. Outside the guns 
roar, the reverberations shake the ship, the smoke fills 
the cabin; shouts and cries and hoarse orders mingle 
with the miscellaneous tumult, the stir and hum of 
battle, the blows of the waves on the ship’s side. 
The noises seem to increase; a terrified imagination 
adds to them; faster and faster the guns are fired; the 
shot strike the ship, sending the sharp splinters on 
their deadly errands. Trembling with nervous excite- 
ment, anxious to know for himself what was going on, 
held back only by his fear of disobedience, the slight 
figure, yielding to an uncontrollable impulse, runs 
out on deck. He has chosen the right time; for as 
he reaches the crimson-stained planks his father falls 
like a log, covered with blood. He throws himself 
upon the lifeless form with sobs and tears, piteous cries 
mingle with kisses on the white lips; and then he rises 
suddenly, the instinct of vengeance, of battle right, 
burning within him, rushes to the first officer and begs 
him, as he points to the Spanish ship, to avenge his 
father’s death. The crew catch his spirit, the battle is 
renewed with exceeding energy, the Spanish ship is 
taken and destroyed. 

The boy ever afterward followed the sea, and rose, 
step by step, in the Dutch navy, learning the difficult 
trade of seamanship, the mysterious secrets of the sea, 
the profession of the naval officer, until he knew how 
to do his work both bravely and boldly; at twenty-seven 
years of age he was a captain of a frigate. Finally he 
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was made admiral, and no name was greater in the 
naval annals of the Dutch than his. He possessed 
certain qualities which are invaluable in the man who 
wars at sea,—absolute fearlessness, readiness of re- 
source, and a way of attempting and successfully 
accomplishing the unusual and difficult thing. 

Tosurprise an enemy is the first effort of a successful 
military genius. The very essence of surprise is the un- 
expected; this applies not only to time, but to manner. 
The Alps are impassable, but Hannibal crosses them; 
they are still impassable, but Napoleon traverses them. 
Ships cannot run the gauntlet of forts, but Farragut 
makes his way to New Orleans. 

So it happened that Admiral Tromp, thirty-three 
years after the Gibraltar battle, does some splendid 
fighting on his own account in the year 1639 with his 
Spanish foes. 

The chroniclers tell us how a great armada sets forth 
again from Spain; not since 1588 had Spain gathered 
such a mighty fleet; one ship alone, the Mater Teresa, 
was the largest ever seen, of 2400 tons, carrying 70 
guns and 1200 men. The fleet numbered in guns 2000, 
and in men 24,000. It was a fleet to fly from and seek 
shelter in the safety of a port, unless something like 
equality in armament or men may be had. Tromp 
sighted the Spanish fleet off Beveziers, when he had 
only thirteen ships to meet sixty-seven men-of-war, 
better equipped every one of them than his own. Soon 
De Witt and Banckers joined him with their squadrons, 
when he had altogether the small number of thirty-one 
ships. In the council of war which followed, doubt of 
the propriety of attack having risen, De Witt impetu- 
ously spoke, incensed at a suggestion of withdrawal. 
“Nota bit of it,” he cried; “there is room at the bottom 
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for them all, and the sooner we begin to send them there, 
the better.” Then the Dutchmen passed the loving-cup 
and went back to their ships. At midnight on the fol- 
lowing night the Dutch began a cannonade which ecar- 
ried terror into the Spanish fleet. It was moonlight, 
/but when the sun arose, the Spanish admiral, Oquendo, 
was making the best of his way to the shelter of Dover 
Castle on the English coast. He found himself, how- 
ever, in the shallow waters made by the Goodwin Sands, 
entrapped. ‘Tromp merely stationed his fleet, divided 
into two parts, at either end of this shallow place, and 
the Spanish admiral, to his chagrin, was caught. The 
English were puzzled and distressed at the situation. 
They were anxious that Tromp should go; but no, he 
vowed he would remain, and he remained. In the 
meantime the Dutch were not idle; they built and 
bought ships; shipwrights worked day and night. 
Week after week passed. The English sent a fleet 
under Admiral Pennington to watch the situation. 
Pennington intimated to Tromp that it would be a 
brave thing to have it out at sea. “If Oquendo will 
come out, I will fight him at sea,” he said: His fleet 
now numbered 110 vessels. He felt conscious of his 
strength. Oquendo sent through Penning'ton the reply 
that he had no powder. And Tromp — it was a strange 
thing in warfare —said, “I have powder enough for 
both; I will give him half of mine.” This was not 
invitation enough. “It is not only powder I need, 
but masts for my ships,” said Oquendo. To him again 
Tromp made reply, “I have plenty of masts, a whole 
ship-load of them, and you can have them if you will 
only come out and meet me.” Oquendo, however, 
shrugged his shoulders and declined. 

Did ever an admiral in the world’s history before or 
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since offer to equip his enemy and then fight him? It 
is a strange tale, but true. Not to go further into par- 
ticulars, it is sufficient to say that on the 20th of 
October, 1639, the Spanish fleet was terribly beaten by 
the Dutch; out of 67 ships only 18 reached Dunkerque 
in safety. Five thousand men out of 24,000 were 
killed or wounded; 1800 were taken prisoners. Span- 
ish pride was greatly humiliated. Dutch glorification 
was pardonable. Tromp’ had won laurels for himself 
and had been of inestimable value to his country. It 
was this redoubtable Dutchman that the English had 
to fight in the year 1652. 

But the English had a man to meet him of equally 
brilliant genius afloat and of a wider range of experience 
in different walks of life. The seething sea of English 
national life, political and religious persecutions, the 
growing love in the minds of men for equality under 
the law, and for liberty of thought in all matters, civil 
and religious, had found issue in the troublous times 
of the Commonwealth; and from the midmost heat of 
that strife, where Cavalier and Roundhead contended 
with desperate fierceness, and from the ranks of the 
army, strange as it may seem, there came the foremost 
naval captain of his time, Robert Blake, who at fifty 
years was appointed by the great Protector admiral and 
general at sea. He had been at Oxford. He was sent to 
Parliament. He had fought with the army of the Parlia- 
ment in an army of strong men who inscribed in Latin 
upon their banners, “ Let us not for the sake of living 
lose what men should live for.” He had fought with 
skill and bravery in the great engagements, notably in 
the siege at Lyme; ably against the brilliant Prince 
Rupert, that most dashing Cavalier. Then with a wise 
prescience, but with little knowledge of the treacherous 
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ways of the sea and of the necessity for long schooling 
in sea-craft, a prescience however justified by the re- 
sult, he was put in command by Cromwell of the 
disaffected navy in which the Royalist spirit predomi- 
nated, a large part of which went over to the standard 
of Prince Rupert and became a thorn in the side of the 
Parliament. 

The parliamentary generals at sea somehow learned 
their new profession, and they carried with them when 
they embarked that same severe Puritan spirit, that 
heroic self-denial, that trust in the God of battles, 
which won for them the great victories of Naseby and 
Marston Moor. Blake held his squadrons together 
when disaffection arose, with the saying which became 
celebrated, which outlined the principle that has ani- 
mated the English navy from that day to this. “It is 
not our business to mind state affairs,” he said, “but 
to keep foreigners from fooling us.” 

At sea Blake had a remarkable career as a naval 
officer, his political opponents themselves being judges, 
as witness the commendation of the Royalist, Claren- 
don, who said of him: — 

“He was the first man that declined the old track, 
and made it manifest that the science might be attained 
in less time than was imagined, and despised those 
rules which had been long in practice, to keep his ship 
and men out of danger, which had been held in former 
times a point of great ability and circumspection, as if 
the principal art requisite in the captain of a ship had 
been to be sure to come home safe again. He was the 
first man who brought the ships to contemn castles on 
shore, which had been thought ever very formidable, 
and were discovered by him only to make a noise, and 
to fright those who could rarely be hurt by them. He 
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was the first that infused that proportion of courage 
into the seamen, by making them see by experience 
what mighty things they could do if they were resolved, 
and taught them to fight in fire as well as upon water; 
and though he hath been very well imitated and fol- 
lowed, he was the first that drew the copy of naval 
courage, and bold and resolute achievement.” 

Of Blake’s great achievement at Santa Cruz, where 
he entered a harbor with seven forts, two castles, and 
seventeen ships to oppose him, entered and fought to 
victory, with his “worn and rotting ships,” Clarendon 
wrote: “The whole action was so miraculous, that all 
men who knew the place concluded that no sober man 
with what courage so ever endued, would ever under- 
take it; and they could hardly persuade themselves to 
believe what they had done; whilst the Spaniards com- 
forted themselves with the belief that they were devils, 
and not men, who had destroyed them:in such a manner.” . 

It is the character and ability of these two represen- 
tative seamen which makes the battle off Dungeness a 
battle worthy to be remembered, if for no other reason: 
Tromp first among Dutch admirals, if we except De 
Ruyter;! Blake first among English admirals, Nelson 
only excepted, and Nelson himself with characteristic 
modesty placed Blake at the head of the great admirals 
of England.? 

These two men met as gladiators in the plain of the 
sea to contend for the honor of their respective peoples, 


1“De Ruyter is the foremost figure, not only on the Dutch service, but 
among all the naval officers of that age.’”” — Manan. 

2A commendation, however, seemingly tinctured with professional 
envy. The remark is,found in a letter to Earl St. Vincent, in reference 
probably to the attack at Santa Cruz: ‘‘I do not reckon myself equal to 
Blake, but, if I recollect right, he was more obliged to the wind coming off 
‘the land than to any exertions of his own.”’ 
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and to win, if possible, victory for them, and thereby 
illustrious names for themselves. 

Previous to the great battle off the Ness there had 
been a spirited though indecisive action in May of this 
same year, 1652, between these two admirals. The 
flagships were engaged, and to the contending fleets 
the first indication of the equality of their antagonists 
was manifested. Each knew that the enemy was not 
to be despised.. On the 6th of August the fleets again 
made ready to engage, but a heavy gale arising, Blake 
sought shelter in port. Tromp retired to the Texel, 
losing six frigates, which fell into the hands of the 
English. 

For this withdrawal from the scene of action he 
narrowly escaped court-martial. He was highly indig- 
nant at his treatment. 

About this time he wrote feelingly: “To fight the 
enemy and risk my life causes no trouble to my mind, 
but that, having done all in my power to serve my 
‘country, I should come home to be exposed to sus- 
picions and jealousies and ill-will,— that, having done 
all that a soldier and sailor can do, with the brains that 
God has given me, I should be required to give an 
account of my deeds,— this takes away all my pleasure 
and zeal in the service.” 

In the meantime an engagement between De Ruyter 
and the Englishman, Admiral Ayscue, having taken 
place, in which the former lost severely, the captains 
of the fleet began to demand that Tromp should be 
placed in command. Valuing his country more than 
his wounded pride, he joined the fleet again, at the 
urgent solicitation of those who had been ready to con- 
demn him. The fleet was overjoyed to see “Father” 
Tromp again in charge. 
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He was to meet Blake again, and “Orange forever” 
was to be the battle-cry of these most hardy sons of the 
sea. With exceeding wisdom and tact he managed his 
“children,” as he called them, and won their affection 
so that they would willingly follow him upon any 
desperate service. A like characteristic was possessed 
by Nelson, who held ‘his fleet through their affections 
as a man holds his right hand for instant obedience. 

Tromp set out one day in November, in the midst of 
severe weather, with the intent to convoy an immense 
fleet of 500 merchantmen from the Meuse out to the 
sea, he having under his command 98 men-of-war.! 
Blake was reported as off the Downs. Tromp ordered 
the merchantmen and half his fleet to return, he deem- 
ing it unwise to subject so large a force of non-com- 
batants to the risks of a naval battle. 

When Blake made out the Dutch fleet in the distance 
off the Goodwins, he called a council of war on board 
the Triwmph, his flagship. His fleet had been broken 
up into squadrons; twenty ships had gone to Elsinore 
under Admiral Ball; Penn had sailed with a like 
number to convoy a fleet from Newcastle to London; a 
division of twelve ships was at Plymouth Sound; fif- 
teen were ordered into the Ness for repairs. He had 
been cruising between Essex and Hampshire, assured 
in his own mind that, as the winter was just at hand, 
nothing, in the way of attack, would be done until the 
fair weather of spring should set in It was doubtless 
part of Tromp’s plan to surprise Blake when the time 
for fighting at sea seemed to be past. The seamen of 

1 These numbers are differently stated. In Life of Cornelis Tromp, 
Lond. 1697, they are placed at “‘73 men-of-war, besides foreships and other 


small vessels and traders, and 300 merchant ships.” This is probably 


nearer to the truth. 
2 Tromp spoke of the English as ‘‘52’sail strong, great and small.”’ 
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that day dreaded the inclement winter of those northern 
latitudes. The cold, the boisterous winds, the suffering, 
the hunger, the dangers inseparable from winter cruis- 
ing were not to their minds. Nature enforced a truce. 
Tromp’s plan was a bold one. He would suddenly 
descend upon the English fleet thus off their guard. 
He would close up the Thames anid either crush Blake 
with his superior force or drive him down the Channel, 
clearing the coast, which would then be at his mercy. 

All this Blake surmising explained to his captains 
at a conference, and informed them of his resolution. 
He would not be driven down the Channel, leaving the 
towns on the coast to be plundered by these Dutchmen. 
If necessary he would fight, and that to the bitter end. 
His captains agreed to his decision, returned to their 
ships, and made them ready for action. Blake there- 
upon immediately took to the open sea, determined that 
he would not be caught in a trap like Oquendo. It 
was a wise move, for at Rye Bay he had hope of assist- 
ance, and his forty-six ships! would better be added 
to, he having an enemy to encounter more formidable 
than either Frenchman or Spaniard. 

It was on the afternoon of December 9 that Blake ran 
out with his forty-six ships, Tromp in full chase after 
him to cut him off. Until sunset English and Dutch 
seamanship was put to the test. It was well for Blake 
that he did not delay in fancied security where he was, 
for the flat-bottomed Dutch vessels would have had an 
advantage over him in the shallow waters, and now in 
the open sea there could be no.ship superior to his ships, 
and English seamen have never admitted inferiority to 
any men of the sea in knowledge of their craft. From 


1 Stated also at thirty-seven men-of-war and frigates, with five ships 
and tugs. 





ADMIRAL BLAKE. 
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two o’clock until five the race continued, the wind strong 
from the west ; the darkness compelled anchorage at last, 
and Tromp came to anchor two miles northwest of Dover. 

All the night the fleets experienced a heavy storm, 
the ships swayed and strained at their cables, keep- 
ing the captains solicitous for their safety. At ten 
the next morning the wind came out from the north- 
northwest ; some of the men-of-war and five ships were 
separated from the Dutch fleet. 

At noon the English made sail; the Dutch did like- 
wise. The blue flag was hoisted on Tromp’s flagship 
for general pursuit. 

The two fleets ran like birds over the blue sea, dip- 
ping their wings almost to the water’s edge as they 
leaned over to leeward. Stanch fleets they were,— 
crowded with the short, thick, stout Dutchmen, stolid 
in their strength; manned with the brave, resourceful 
Englishmen, dogged in their endeavor and daring to the 
point of utter despair; commanded by two men each 
unique in the chronicles of the sea. It will be a duel 
when they meet, a duel compelling keen and active 
exertion of mind and weapon. 

An hour had scarcely gone by when the Dutch per- 
ceived that they were gaining, for the outlines of the 
English ships were more distinct before them. At one 
o’clock they drew near, and then some of our “ nimblest 
sailors,” said Tromp, “ began to fire at them.” 

Still the chase continued. Tromp crowded on sail 
until the masts strained and the green seas dashed over 
the decks. 

At three o’clock Tromp had reached Dungeness Head, 
“with design,” as he said, “to prevent the enemy.” 
The conflict was imminent. 

Blake made toward the foe, with a determination 
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to get the weather gauge. Tromp came down upon 
him in the Brederode, his flagship; Blake with great 
skill shot the Zriwmph under his bow and gained his 
advantage. An Englishman’s seamanship is as much 
a national characteristic as a Frenchman’s politeness or 
a German’s thoroughness. 

In passing, the Brederode and Triumph exchanged 
broadsides, the rolling thunders of the fight. They 
were in for it now, at close quarters, -well-matched, 
valiant men, Tromp with more ships, Blake with better 
guns. Captain Batten, in the Garland,! forty-eight 
guns, essayed to do what the Triumph had done, fol- 
lowing with spirit, but the Dutchmen were too quick 
for him, for the Brederode struck the stern of the Gar- 
land with great force, carrying away the “ Bow-sprit ” 
and the ship’s head by the shock. 

This brought them together, and a desperate fight 
ensued, both ships having suffered from the collision. 
Fast and furious was the fighting, and the Garland, 
the smaller ship, would have suffered had not Captain 
Haxson, in a trader of thirty guns, come to the rescue 
in the Bonadventure and placed himself on the other 
side of the Brederode. The Brederode was thus between 
two fires, having her sides pounded by the close can- 
nonading of the: English ships. 

Great was the peril of Tromp. It had likely gone 
hard with him now, had not the vice-admiral, Evertsen, 
come to his relief and ranged alongside the Bonadven- 
ture on the other side. 

Here were four ships in close quarters, grappled 
together, pounding away at each other as they tossed 
side by side. Upon the issue of this small battle the 
result of the day’s fighting turned. 


1 Tromp called this ship the Rose and Crown in his report. 
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Broadside followed broadside from each of the four 
contestants; the smoke rolled up and floated away in 
clouds, which were followed successively by other thick 
billowy masses, rising higher and higher, up above the 
decks and the yards and the topmasts, until, ethereal- 
ized, they disappeared in the steelly winter sky. On 
each ship were hard-breathing men, of valiant races, 
doing their utmost to overcome the enemy. One of 
Tromp’s men, with exceptional daring, seizing the 
cables of the Garland, swung himself into her, and 
through “a shower of shot” climbed up to the main- 
top-gallant mast, pulled down the red flag of England, 
and put up the flag of the Princes in its place amid 
great cries and battle shouts. 

“For which Heroick Action,” says an old chronicler 
quaintly, “he had a Gratification given him by the 
States of 500 Dutch Livers.” 

Tromp’s private secretary fell dead before him on the 
deck. He took no note of it. On such occasions the 
commonness of Death makes him to be despised of brave 
men; the thing to be done rises to such height in the 
imagination. The admiral, unconcerned, continuing on 
deck, fought his ship steadily, with an eye for every 
chance. 

Then Tromp used the eloquence of an old seaman, 
plain and strong and inspiring words, and bade his 
men, who had fought for a long hour, to board the 
English ship, which they did with great Spirit, spring- 
ing over the sides, clambering up the rigging and 
dropping on the deck. So desperate was the attack that 
Captain Batten, by a shrewd and desperate device, 
blew up the upper deck of the Gurland, hurling many 
a thickset fellow from the Holland dykes into the air 
to find a grave in the Channel seas. But with un- 
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daunted resolve the bold fellows held their own, and 
forced the Englishmen to yield. The defeat had an 
added pang of disappointment, for both Captains Bat- 
ten and Hoxton had sworn to Blake in a moment of 
enthusiasm, that “they would either bring him the 
Dutch admiral or sink him to the bottom of the sea,” 
and they both lost their ships and were made prisoners. 

They found the Garland almost bereft of officers, two 
captains killed, and 60 men out of 150 fallen on the deck. 
The crew surrendered, and the Orange flag was nailed to 
the mast, with great shouts and cheers. Tromp took a 
hundred prisoners from the Garland. Emulating his 
chief’s success, Evertsen captured the Bonadventure in 
the same way. It was a hard fight, for it was a fight 
against Englishmen. 

In the meantime Blake was sore beset in the Triwmph, 
having been attacked by two Dutchmen at once, under 
Vice-Admiral De Ruyter, whom by desperate fighting 
and good seamanship he shook off. He was eager to 
engage in the fight with the Brederode, but the Dutch, 
following their custom of endeavoring to render the 
enemy helpless by destroying his rigging, had crippled 
the Triumph by wounding her fore-topmast and main- 
stay, and it was impossible for him to render assistance 
to the Garland and Bonadventure. The whole fleet was 
engaged on either side, but with no great result, 
although there had been, the hardest sort of encounter 
between the Zriwmph and some twenty vessels of the 
enemy. The Triumph when attacked was quickly sup- 
ported by Captain Lionel Lane in the Victory and Cap- 
tain John Mildmay in the Vanguard, who in no way 
lessened the prestige of English seamen, and won the 
lasting gratitude of Blake. 

The Triumph was boarded three several times by the 
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doughty Dutchmen; three several times were they 
beaten off her deck. 

Think of what it meant for the English to hear the 
shouts of the enemy in their ears, the detestable, rough, 
uncouth jargon, as they no doubt thought it, on their 
decks. Think of what it meant to drive and shove 
and beat the burly fellows as they clambered over the 
sides. Think of what it meant to see their fierce eyes, 
to hear their hard, panting breath, to know by sad- 
dest knowledge, as one’s messmate fell, their mighty 
prowess. 

They were fighting for their sea~-home,— mess cloth 
and hammock, and little else,— in those days on a man- 
of-war; but back of them was Cromwell and the Par- 
liament, their own England as it had never been before 
in all the Royalist days. 

So the fight went, on that part of the plain of the 
tossing sea where Blake fought that day, Dutch deter- 
mination against English pluck, Dutch pluck against 
English determination, Dutch bravery against English 
desperation — and English desperation won. 

There was great slaughter of men, and the Triumph 
was but a poor skeleton of a ship afterward; a hundred 
shots made black holes in her hull; her sails hung like 
so many rope yarns. Had it not been for the Vanguard 
and the Sapphire, a little trader of thirty guns, she 
would scarcely have floated in safety; and had it not 
been for the friendly night more than all,— for the night 
comes soon in the early winter,— the’ Triwmph would 
not have escaped. England would have lost one of 
her greatest admirals. “By occasion of the night com- 
ing on, we were saved,” wrote Blake, “ being then left 
almost alone.” 

Blake drew off toward Dover Roads in the thick 
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weather. About dark Captain Juinbol’s ship caught fire 
and blew up, and of her crew but few were saved by the 
Dutch fleet; this was the most serious disaster which be- 
fell the Dutch on that day. At nine o’clock that night 
‘romp still heard firing in the distance. Blake in the 
meantime had made the best of his way to an anchorage.? 

The next day he gathered his crippled ships together 
and sought anchorage in the Thames, for the wind blew 
heavily from the southwest, and he was ill prepared to 
meet that storm fury and the fury of the enemy at the 
same time. There he proposed to repair damages and 
concentrate his squadrons. 

Tromp weathered the gale, having spent the night 
repairing injuries, and assembled his fleet. 

Tromp held his position. On the day after the fight 
he captured an English ship of fourteen guns, and the 
fleet were kept busy making repairs. “We had but 
very few men killed and wounded,” he wrote, although 
this is contradicted by the English, who contend that 
the Dutch lost heavily. The same day he attempted 
at one o’clock to make Dover Straits, but at night they 
had made but little progress and were compelled to 
anchor, Dover bearing northeast. The next day Cap- 
tain Sentson brought in at ten o’clock the Hercules, 
twenty-six guns, one of the Parliament ships. 

On the following day the wind came out from the 
north-northeast, and the Dutch fleet stood for the coast 
of France, anchored in the Road of Bullen, where 
Tromp wrote an account of his victory to their High 
and Mightinesses of the States, and said: “As soon 
as we shall get all our Fleet together again, if the 
Wind and opportunity permit, we will go and make an- 
other attack upon the English according to our Orders.” 


1 For dimensions of English ships, see Appendix A. 
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It was a decided victory for Admiral Tromp, for he 
had captured two of the enemy’s ships, one had been 
burned, three sunk, and there had been many losses 
in dead and wounded. His men had fought valiantly. 
The confidence of his countrymen had not been mis- 
placed. 

During the battle, while Tromp was watching the 
progress of the fight, one of his crew rushed by him 
with a bag of powder, and, not recognizing him, told 
him to clear the gangway, at the same time giving him 
a box on the ear that nearly knocked him over. The 
astonished admiral looked up, but said not a word, and 
walked to another part of the ship. When the battle 
was over, he sent for the man to come to the mast. The 
sailor, alarmed, and wondering why he was sent for, 
upon question remembered that he had struck some 
one in the excitement of the battle. The admiral 
quieted his fears of punishment when he learned that 
it was Tromp himself, and said to him, “ You need not 
be afraid, my son, for you did your duty. Never allow 
any man to interfere in the execution of your orders. 
But next time you hit, don’t hit so hard.” To his 
delight the admiral promoted him on the spot.! 

The Dutch for the time were masters of the Channel. 
The sun of English sea-sovereignty had been eclipsed 
by the smoke of the Dutch cannon. English writers 

1A somewhat similar story is told of Lord Nelson, on the Victory. 
Hammocks were being piped down one evening, when a main-top-man, 
throwing his hammock over his shoulder, struck the admiral, who was 
standing too near the hammock netting, on the head, and felled him to the 
deck. The mortified seaman, with profuse excuses, attempted to help him 
to rise, but the admiral declined, and, regaining his feet, said, ‘‘ Never 
mind,man! It served me right; no business in the way!’ while the old 


salt, considering himself lucky to escape rebuke, walked away, chagrined 


at his carelessness. 
To keep a clear gangway is an indispensable duty for any person aboard 
a man-of-war, from the admiral down. 
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have affected to make little of Tromp’s victory. 
Lediard, writing in 1725, speaks of it as “an incon- 
siderable success”; they make it “a Matter of great 
Triumph,” remarking that “Van Tromp was led away 
by so silly a Pride and Vanity to pass through the 
Channel with a Broom at the Main topmast head, as it 
were to sweep the Seas cf the English. Though he 
paid for it with his Life afterwards.” The tradition 
of the broom at the masthead still survives, with a 
doubt cast upon its truth by the later historians. Yet 
Burchett, writing in 1720, repeats it, and he could 
easily have had it by word of mouth from some survivor 
of the time. Its first mention is in the columns of the 
Daily Intelligence of London of the 9th of March of the 
following year. It was readily believed to be true, and 
was adjudged a part of the insolence of the Dutch, who 
were known to trail the English ensign through the 
water from the stern of their ships —an insult than 
which none could be greater. 

If the victory is to be measured by the chagrin and 
mortification of the English, it was indeed famous. 
To be sure, Blake had fewer ships, less by half, all 
told, than the Dutch, but they were for the most part 
better equipped, aud his heavy weight of metal told in 
his favor. 

At the result Blake was mightily cast down. While 
recognizing that he had not failed to do all that was 
possible under the circumstances against superior num- 
bers, he yet was out of patience with his officers, some 
of whom had lamentably failed to do their duty in the 
engagement. In his letter giving account of his defeat 
to the Council of State, he wrote: — 

“J am bound to let your honours know that there was 
much baseness of spirit, not among the merchantmen 
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only, but in many of the state’s ships. And therefore 
I make it my earnest request that your honours would 
be pleased to send down some gentlemen to take an 
impartial and strict examination of the deportment of 
several commanders, that you may know who are to be 
confided in and who are not. . . . And I hope it will 
not be unseasonable for me, in behalf of myself, to 
desire your honours that you would think of giving 
me, your unworthy servant, a discharge from this 
employment, as far too great for me, especially as your 
honours have added two such able gentlemen ! for the 
undertaking of that charge, so that I may spend the 
remainder of my days in private retirement, and in 
prayers to the Lord for blessings on you and on this 
Nation.” For a short time the feeling in London ran 
high against Blake, the natural result of wounded 
feelings at defeat, whose justification the populace are 
generally unwilling to listen to. “But Policy,” says 
a Dutch writer, “being dextrous in covering the fail- 
ings of great men husht them all up in silence.” 
Blake’s popularity with his officers and men over- 
came all adverse criticism. His requests to the Council 
of State were all granted except that referring to his 
own retirement. The Parliament, as he had asked, 
sent down gentlemen “to take an impartial and strict 
examination into the conduct of some of the naval com- 
manders.” It was conducted with great thoroughness. 
They found that the fleet was tinctured with disloyalty. 
The infractions of naval discipline, however, were at 
the time their chief concern. Suspensions and dis- 
missals were made after close scrutiny. Blake’s own 
official family was not excepted. His secretary was 
dismissed. Captains Young, Taylor, Saltonstall, and 


1 Monk and Deane. 
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Chapman were committed to the Tower of London. 
Blake’s own brother Benjamin was broken and sent on 
shore for some neglect of duty. Such heroic purging 
tended to enhance the reputation of Blake and the 
efficiency of the service. At Blake’s suggestion twenty 
new frigates were built. Captain Ayscue felt that he 
had been deserted by Blake, openly charged him with 
the loss of the battle, and protested that he would no 
longer serve under him. The Parliament, in order to 
avoid a scandal and to assuage his wounded feelings, 
“ordered him a gratification of £300 sterling, besides 
£180 that had been assigned him before upon the 
Revenues of some lands in Ireland.” ? 

So confident became the Dutch after this victory, that 
they were audacious enough to land a force in the 
county of Kent. The people, however, arose and drove 
them back to the sea with such vigor that they left 
behind a large part of the cattle which they had plun- 
dered, and the English took 100 prisoners. The inva- 
sion alarmed the English with a thought of possible 
dangers in the future and aggravated Blake’s defeat.? 

This defeat was the badly played prelude to a series 
of victories for the English. It served to strengthen 
the navy, in one particular especially. Vessels loaned 
to the government by merchantmen had been permitted 
to retain their commanding officers, some of whom were 
in sympathy with the Stuarts and in communication 
with the enemy. This abuse was corrected. The press 
gang had made the manning of the fleet intensely un- 
popular. Laws were passed making a better distribu- 
tion of prize money, giving advances on the pay of the 
men, and making arrangements for allotments to their 


1 Life of Cornelis Tromp, Lond. 1678, p. 89. 
2 Columna Rostrata, p. 112. 
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families at home, thus adding to the popularity of the 
service. The bitterness of defeat was made the means 
of organizing victory in the future. It had been well 
for the Dutch had like precautions been taken. 

The gratification felt by the Dutch was extraordinary. 
Their pride rose to a great height. No victory over Spain 
had given them such a sense of exaltation. Letters of 
marque were issued to every one asking for them. 
Privateers were fitted out at every port. A hundred 
letters of marque were granted in a single week. 
Depredations were made upon English coasting ships 
and fishermen. Two Zealand privateers brought into 
one port thirteen prizes in eleven days. The Dutch 
were indeed sovereigns of the seas. Tromp had brought 
them a great victory. The battle off the Ness would 
henceforth be remembered by future generations as a 
great and glorious victory in Dutch naval annals. 

It does not lessen the significance of this initial 
success to remember that soon after, in February, 16538, 
began a tremendous three days’ battle off Portland, in 
which the now famous rivals, Tromp and Blake, fought 
desperately for the rulership of the narrow seas. But 
the spirit of the Dutch admiral exceeded that of the 
importance of the navy in the minds of the Dutch 
authorities, for they took but little pains to put their 
fleet in good condition when they next met the English 
sea-power afloat. 

It was a defensive war now, as is shown by a sentence 
in Tromp’s report of that celebrated engagement. At 
the close, he wrote: “Two hours after, Blake having 
assembled all his Forces, made show as if he would fall 
upon us once more. When I saw that, I took in my 
sails, and let him know that I was ready to begin 
again with him; upon which, after the Vanguards 
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of the two Fleets had charged one another for some 
time, the English at length sheer’d off to Seaward, 
and Blake being out of cannon shot came no more 
at us.”?} 

Finally the defeat of the Dutch under as brave officers 
as ever served any nation, rendered possible only be- 
cause of a naval force too small for efficient work, 
was boldly declared in the Assembly of the States. 
Admiral De Witt, seconding the statements of Tromp, 
told the Deputies that it was impossible to fight 
the English any longer unless with large reénforce- 
ment of ships. The accomplished De Ruyter emphati- 
cally declared that he would go no more to sea with such 
a fleet as they then had. De Witt spoke out frankly 
in the great Assembly. “Why,” said he, “should I 
keep silence any longer? I am here before my sov- 
ereigns; I am free to speak—and I must say that 
the English are at present masters both of us and 
the seas.” 

Tromp’s influence upon naval warfare was consider- 
able. There is a general recognition of his “masterly 
ability”? among naval historians. His reputation was 
as good as a line-of-battle ship to the Dutch. In all 
their naval wars his name was a power. A new phase 
of naval tactics, to forma “line ahead ” of small squad- 
rons with the wind abeam, became the object of the 
commanders of that period as they entered into battle. 
This line ahead, which the English used as a tactical 
formation, was adopted by them from the Dutch. 
After 1639 Tromp is known to have divided his fleet 
into as many as fifteen small divisions. The unit then 
was the squadron, and not the single ship. 

Tromp’s reputation will never lessen in Holland nor 


1 See Appendix A (1). 
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in the minds of men who delight in brave deeds of 
daring on the sea. 

The glory of the Dutch after the battle off the Ness 
was short-lived — short-lived, but while it lasted it 
was heart-warming and eye-gladdening in the extreme. 
“By the death of Tromp,” said an old writer, “the 
Dutch fleet became as a body without a soul.” 
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MAY 19, 1692. 


“ See, they fly amazed o’er rocks and sands! 
One danger they grasp to shun a greater fate ; 
In vain they cried for aid to weeping lands, 
The nymphs and sea-gods mourn their lost estate. 
Forever more adieu, thou ever-dazzling Sun! 
From thy untimely end thy master’s fate begun. 
Enough, thou mighty God of War! 
Now we sing, 
Bless the King! 
Let us drink to ev’ry English tar.” 
— Contemporary Ballad. 


And here it may be observed, without vanity, that although the 
confederate fleet was considerable stronger than theirs, yet were 
they beaten by an inferior number. For, by reason of the calm 
and the thickness of the weather, it was not possible for many of 
the Dutch ships or of the blue squadron to engage, whereas, had 
we been favored with clear weather and a gale of wind, it is very 
probable that not so much as one of the French ships would have 
escaped. — Burcuert, Transactions at Sea, p. 469. 


Russell, though compelled to win the victory of La Hogue 
against his will, took care to render his splendid victory as little 
advantageous as possible.—Haxiam, Const. Hist. of Eng., Vol. 
III., 706. 


The bold, compulsory, although unadvisable, engagement off 
Cape La Hague, on the part of the French, brought Admiral Tour- 
ville into well-merited prominence. The French people, ever enam- - 
oured of a brilliant action, sang his praises with enthusiasm. Not 
even the defeat of the second day availed to throw a cloud over it. 
The fortunate escape through the Race to Saint Malo added lustre 
to his name. His action illustrates a cardinal principle of warfare. 
A hazardous attack bravely undertaken not infrequently justifies 
itself by an unexpected good fortune which unclenches victory 
from the stern grasp of Fate. 
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MAY 19, 1692. 


In the year 1692 William III. and Mary were joint 
rulers of Great Britain. James II. was in exile, in- 
triguing for return. Louis XIV., the Great Mon- 
arch, was on the throne of France in active sympathy 
_with the dethroned ruler. In England there was a 
condition of political unrest, whose outcome the wisest 
could not predict. The Protestant party was in the 
ascendant, but the Catholic faction was powerful. 
France and Ireland were in sympathy with James, and 
actively aggressive, while the occupants of the throne 
were called “usurpers,” and to a large number the idea 
of being ruled by an imported monarch was distasteful. 
Nevertheless, at the last, owing to the tyrannous rule of 
James there had been marked unanimity in the invita- 
tion to William of Orange to undertake the serious 
business of government for the English people. Tories, 
High Churchmen, and Whigs united in the request 
that he should intervene with “arms for the restoration 
of English liberty and the protection of the Protestant 
religion.” 

This request was carried to the Hague by Admiral 
Herbert, the most popular of English seamen, who 
had been deprived of his command by a refusal to. vote 


1 This battle is properly called La Hougue, after the second phase, or 
second day’s battle. The first day’s fight was creditable to the French, 
and was fought off Cape La Hague. The second day’s fight resulted in an 
English victory. The French have adopted the English designation. See 
Troude, Bat. Nav. dela France, Vol. I., p. 215. 
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against the “Test.” The Test Act was passed to insure 
the Protestant supremacy, and “required from every one 
in the civil and military employment of the State the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, a declaration against 
transubstantiation, and a reception of the sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of England.” 

To maintain this was to hold the kingdom for the 
Protestant party. 

The flight of James II. was the inevitable outcome 
of his tyrannous selfishness, his disregard of the rights 
of the people, his attempt to overthrow the religious 
privileges of his subjects, that were at variance with 
his own beliefs. The nation rose up in wrath against 
him. He failed to understand its temper. Since 
Magna Charta the spirit of revolt against the tyran- 
nous exactions of kings had grown in the minds of 
the English people, until they were ready to resent 
any infraction of their privileges. 

It is only by contrasting the situation of the opposing 
forces that the true historic perspective can be seen 
which makes the battle off Cape La Hague noteworthy 
in the annals of naval warfare. It seems therefore 
necessary to enter somewhat into the narrative of the 
events which preceded and which found in it their 
culmination. 

It was a military and political error of the greatest 
moment to him, which, at this juncture in the history 
of England, led Louis to declare war upon Germany, 
thus permitting William of Orange to leave Holland 
with a feeling of security and accept the invitation of 
the English people. 

James, panic-stricken on hearing of the proposed 
expedition, sought in every way to redeem his errors: 
but it was too late. In Tor Bay, on the 5th of Novem- 
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ber, 1688, William ‘landed from his fleet of six hundred 
transports, escorted by fifty men-of-war. An army 
thirteen thousand strong entered the city of Exeter 
amid the joyous acclaims of its citizens. 

The army which James had collected at Salisbury fell 
back in disorder. It was honeycombed with disaffection. 
Every step of William’s progress was like a triumphal 
march, with the numbers of his adherents constantly 
increasing. James saw there was no hope; fleeing to 
London, he found that his daughter Anne had left the 
palace of Saint James to join the insurgent Darby at 
Nottingham. His cup of bitterness now seemed full. 
“God help me,” he said, “for my own children have 
forsaken me.” Attempting to fly, he was captured by 
some fishermen and escorted back to London by a troop 
of Life Guards; but he was allowed to escape, as the 
easiest way of solving a difficult problem of govern- 
ment, which would have been greatly complicated by 
his presence. 

The theory of the moderate Tories was generally 
accepted by Parliament that James had ceased to be 
king, denying, however, that the throne could be 
vacant, and claiming that from the moment of his 
flight the sovereignty rested in his daughter Mary, 
wife of William, Prince of Orange. Mary refusing 
to reign without her husband, the two were conjointly 
given the sovereignty. A Bill of Rights passed by 
Parliament, which recited their grievances and which 
pledged the new rulers to preserve the ancient liberties 
of the English people, was received by them, and they 
made promise to assert the supremacy of the laws and 
“to govern by advice of Parliament.” j 

The difficult problem of succession with its confusing 
questions had thus been settled on the 13th of February, 
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1689. Henceforth England was to be governed by a 
foreigner, under circumstances of the greatest difficulty, 
with a nation divided into factions, rent in twain by re- 
ligious beliefs, crippled in every department, therefore, 
as far as working efficiency is concerned, only united, 
if it could be said to be united at all, in a hatred ofa 
tyrannical ruler which fused, temporarily, the majority 
of the English people into a common patriotism. 

It remained to be seen how the new ruler would serve 
the State; for the Bill of Rights emphasized the fact as 
it had never before been emphasized, that the true idea 
of a sovereign was that he should be the chief servant 
of the people. 

No sooner had. William accepted the throne than 
Scotland revolted from the conditions under which 
James had placed the country, and the difficult problem 
of its pacification presented itself. After a bloody 
struggle the religious questions of Prelacy and Presby- 
terianism were settled, and William defended his Tol- 
eration Act, with impressive and fair-minded words, 
protesting against persecution for conscience’ sake, and 
saying, “ We never could be of that mind that violence 
was suited to the advancing of true religion, nor do we 
intend that our authority shall ever be a tool to the 
irregular passions of any party.” Never before had any 
English ruler uttered nobler sentiments. In contrast 
with the utterances and acts of James they shine as 
stars in the darkness of the political sky. At last, 
England will gain stability and liberty if the new king 
remains true to his promises. They seem the harbinger 
of a brighter day. 

Greater difficulties, moreover, arose in Ireland. In 
the Emerald Isle, Louis and James —for James had 
made the French king his strong ally — hoped to make 
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a stand, drive out the Dutch William, and restore the 
king to his rightful place. Strategically it was a wise 
move. Ireland’s proximity to England, the character 
of its people, their sympathy with the fugitive king, 
the easy access by sea from the coast of France, —all 
combined to make it a favorable base of operations. 
Ireland had been made ready with an army from 
whose ranks the Protestants had been excluded, every 
office had been filled with partisans of Louis and James. 
The property of the exiled Protestants was seized and 
the terrified people fled to Londonderry. Against 
them, there entrenched, Lord Tyrconnel, whom James 
had put in charge of the island as Lord Deputy, sent 
twenty-five thousand men. The fugitives had gathered 
to the number of seven thousand men-at-arms, be- 
hind a weak stone wall, having not even the defence 
of a ditch, and with a few old guns for protection. The 
siege. was long, lasting one hundred and five days; for 
so fiercely did the besieged sally forth and such havoe 
was made by their boldness, that the starving process 
was begun, which continued until one happy day, on 
the 28th of July,! “an English ship broke the boom 
across the river, and the besiegers suddenly withdrew.” 
Then they were forced back upon Dublin, where James 
had summoned a parliament unanimously hostile to 
the English settlers. “Three thousand Protestants of 
name and fortune were massed together in the hugest 
Bill of Attainder which the world has seen.” The 
Count of Avaux, the French envoy, proposed a general 
massacre of the remaining Protestant settlers, but 
James revolted at the idea. “I cannot be so cruel,” he 
said, “as to cut their throats while they live peaceably 
under my government.” ‘Mercy to Protestants,” was 
the cold reply, “is cruelty to Catholics.” 


. 11689, 
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It is manifest that-the practical difficulties which 
beset William in the ordinary course of government 
were many. He held firmly to his resolve that no 
bloodshed or proscription should be favored with respect 
to the enemies of the throne. All parties, if possible, 
should live amicably under his government. It was 
impossible for him to give aid during the long agony 
of Londonderry, for Marlkorough had a large force on 
the Sambre and the remainder were needed in England 
as a protection against outbreak. 

In Ireland the battle of the Boyne occurred July 1, 
1690. The Duke of Schomberg had mustered thirty 
thousand men. James was at the end of his resources, 
coining brass money and rationing his army by plunder. 
Louis sent seven thousand men to his aid under the 
Duke of Lauzun. William himself was in command. 
The defeat of James was overwhelming; he had looked 
helplessly on. Dublin was captured, and the king once 
more fled to France. 

Nevertheless, there was still vigorous fighting to be 
done. Lord Marlborough, returning, was ordered to 
Ireland. During all the year the resistance to the 
English was stubborn. The Irish, commanded by 
General Sarsfield, fought desperately. In the spring 
of 1691 General Ginkell at Aughrim brought the cam- 
paign to a close. Ten thousand men, Sarsfield’s entive 
force, were permitted to leave the country for France. 
“ When the wild cry of the women who stood watching 
their departure was hushed, the silence of death settled 
down upon Ireland. For a hundred years the country 
remained at peace; but the peace was a peace of despair. 
The most terrible legal tyranny under which a nation 
has ever groaned avenged the rising under Tyrconnel.” } 

& 1Green’s Short History of the English People, p. 671. 
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In the meanwhile a new party had arisen, followers 
of James, called the Jacobites. William was in a 
doubtful place. The withdrawal of Marlborough con- 
tributed to the French successes in Flanders. His 
absence in Ireland made Jacobite uprising in England 
to be feared. So the peril to his success as an admin- 
istrator was increasing. The lover of political and 
religious liberty was in danger of seeing all his plans 
for the well-being of the island kingdom prove futile, 
for Louis XIV. was: putting forth every energy to 
defeat them. 

The campaign is at this time well under way, with 
the advantage in Great Britain to William; but the 
sea power of France has to be considered, — no incon- 
siderable foree when the disaffected condition of the 
English fleet is understood. The burdens which bad — 
been laid upon this ruler, which he shouldered with 
such magnanimity, won for him the admiration of all 
his followers. In England, disorganization; in Ire- 
land, rebellion; in France, hostility; in Holland, a 
desperate war, —all these interests filled his days with 
an anxiety and labor which had not fallen to the lot of 
any previous English monarch. 

In 1688 an attempt of Louis to land troops in Ire- 
land had succeeded, the English being defeated in an 
attempt to oppose them at Bantry Bay. So it was 
that William felt the insecurity of his position in the 
midst of such armed hostility, with the consciousness 
that at any turn he might find that Jacobinism had ren- 
dered his navy untrustworthy or his counsellors trai- 
torous. The English navy, however, under Admiral 
Rooke, had raised the siege of Londonderry, prevented 
the Scotch adherents of James from gaining him Ire- 
land, and, unmolested, had returned to the Downs. 
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“There is nothing,” says Mahan, “more striking than 
the carelessness shown by both the contending parties 
during the time that Ireland was in dispute, as to the 
communications of their opponents with the island; 
but this was especially strange in the French, as they 
had the larger forces, and must have received pretty 
accurate information of what was going on from dis- 
affected persons in England.” 

The great interest of these times does not, however, 
lie in the mistakes or successes of these sovereigns, 
nor in their personal fortunes, but in the fact that 
upon these mistakes or successes depended the great 
cause of political and religious liberty. England and 
Holland stood shoulder to shoulder in this day of peril, 
contending against the dire. possibility ‘that monarchy, 
absolutism, and the repression of free inquiry should 
dominate them. Is England to lose her government by 
the people, wrested through slow years from the hands 
of hostile monarchs, until at length, in the House of 
Commons, she has gained the right of a free people to 
manage its own affairs? Is Holland to lose, at the 
hands of Louis, the fruit of long sieges successfully 
withstood, of tyranny bravely resisted, of persecution 
patiently endured under the detested Spanish yoke? 
These are the questions which make the fortunes of 
England and Holland and France of thrilling interest 
to those who seek to know how civilization and freedom 
have come to bless mankind. 

In July, 1690, the fate of England seemed decided, 
and the fate of Holland as well. At no time had their 
fortunes so dark a shadow cast over them. William, 
as we have seen, had left England for Ireland to fight 
James. It was the opportune moment for Louis, and 
he sent his admiral, Tourville, to sea with peremp- 
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tory orders to fight. The opposing fleets engaged 
in a contest which is known as the battle of Beachy 
Head. 

Admiral Herbert was outmancuvred and outfought 
by Comte de Tourville. This battle was the precursor 
and the direct antithesis of the battle off Cape La 
Hague, and therefore claims our attention as part of 
the campaign. As is usual under such circumstances, 
the English belittled their defeat while the French made 
much of their victory. The French had seventy ships 
engaged, the English and Dutch fifty-six to sixty. 
There was no particular advantage on either side. 
The English followed their usual practice of getting to 
windward, and attacked with that advantage — the 
Dutch being in the van, the English admiral command- 
ing the centre, the rear being composed of English and 
Dutch ships. 

The English in line of battle bore down upon the 
enemy, the van suffering greatly from the French fire. 
Herbert now made the mistake of “failing to attack 
vigorously with the centre, keeping it at long range,” 
and closing to the rear with the intention to keep the 
French from doubling on him, and with the hope to 
make a bold assault on the rear of the French. It was 
a costly error, for he exposed the van and centre to 
attack by leaving too great an opening in the centre. 
- Tourville was not slow to seize the advantage, and, 
observing that the Dutch in front of him were disabled, 
urged six of his ships ahead, which went about, thus 
putting the Hollanders between two fires. This brill- 
jiant incident on the battle chessboard reflects great 
credit on his skill; the six knights did their work suc- 
cessfully. Nothing so marks the ability of a com- 
mander as such insight into the changing conditions of 
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a battle as enables him to meet the emergency with 
readiness, by new movements or combinations. 

The French admiral now pushed his attack on the 
Dutch van, weakened by Herbert’s disastrous tactics, 
causing them to suffer severely. 

At this juncture the wind died out, a calm resulted, 
and Tourville attempted to keep his ships in action by 
calling out his boats totow them. The shrewder, more 
seamanlike English and Dutch dropped anchor with all 
sails set; and Tourville, unwillingly, was carried a 
league out of action to the southwest by an ebbing tide. 
When, at 9 p.M., the tide turned, the allies headed to 
the eastward. The English burned their ships which 
had been so completely disabled. Tourville neglected 
to pursue vigorously, keeping a line of battle and thus 
retarding his speed to that of the slowest ships; and 
Herbert, retreating to the Thames, escaped.! 

It was a decided victory for the French. Nota ship, 
not a boat, was lost by them. They had destroyed eight 
ships of the enemy, had put them ignominiously to 
flight, and had wrested from them their naval prestige. 
The outlook had been gloomy enough for William, but 
the battle of the Boyne, which occurred the next day, 
July 1, in Ireland, to which allusion has been made, 
must have partly consoled him for the defeat by sea. 

This defeat caused Admiral Herbert much humilia- 
tion. His treatment by his countrymen is the best 
evidence of their chagrin. They confined him imme- 
diately in the Tower, from which, after a long impris- 
onment, he appeared before Parliament in his own 
defence. He had an honorable record and had lost 
an eye in the service. Overcome by the situation, he 


1See Mahan’s Influence of Sea~power on History, for an excellent and 
concise account of this battle. 
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begged the privilege of reading what he had to say; 
this was granted. “He excused himself for not fight- 
ing, from the want of intelligence, want of ammunition, 
shortness of wind, inequality of numbers.” Some one, 
however, must be made a Scapegoat. He was tried by 
court martial and acquitted unanimously. Neverthe- 
less, the Dutch resented the verdict, and he was super- 
sede; but for twenty years thereafter he sat in the 
House of Lords and was true to his principles, uphold- 
ing the measures of the government to which he owed 
his personal disgrace. With the English, failure was a 
crime.! 

The fortunes of William in Flanders, in the spring of 
1691, were at their lowest ebb. One hundred thousand 
Frenchmen captured Mons, the best fortified town in 
the Netherlands. In England, with every recurring 
defeat of the new ruler the party of James sprang up 
from concealment and boasted of their hopes. 

The English people were beginning to lose faith in 
William’s ability to cope with the situation. Lord 
Marlborough ‘devised a plan to place Anne, the daugh- 
ter of James, upon the throne; her affection for Marl- 
borough’s wife would, he thought, give him the real 
control of the government. 

Admiral Russell, who had succeeded Herbert in com- 
mand of the fleet, was suspected of playing the part of 
a traitor by his adherence to James. This was very 
serious. When England cannot trust her navy, the 
nation is lost. Defeat in Flanders, revolt in England, 
a defeated navy with a traitorous admiral in command, 
was a situation appalling in the extreme to the stout 

1“The year 1691 was distinguished by only one great maritime event. 
This was ever afterward known in France as Tourville’s ‘deep-sea’ or ‘ off- 


shore’ cruise, and the memory of it, as a brilliant strategy and tactical 
display, remains to this day in the French navy.’ — Mahan. 
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burghers of Holland and the sturdy English lovers of 
liberty. 

The last act in the drama which began four years 
before, in 1688, was to-be played in this spring of 1692. 
It was with a heavy heart William learned that Louis 
had quartered an army of thirty thousand men in Nor- 
mandy, for a descent upon the English coast. Tour- 
ville was directed to cover it with the French fleet, 
which had been assembled at Brest. 

The French nation, under Louis XIV., was rich and 
powerful. The ambitions of the great monarch were 
unbounded. Against his aggressive policy the League 
of Augsburg had been formed, mainly of Protestant 
factors, which deprecated the influence of Roman 
Catholicism in Europe. In July, 1686, at Augsburg, 
a secret agreement had been entered into, having the 
support of the Emperor of Austria, the German princes, 
and the kings of Spain and Sweden. In 1689, Savoy 
joined with the others, forming the Grand Alliance. 
France was begirt with foes, and yet strong with a 
powerful army and a navy with the prestige of victory. 
He would be a hardy prophet who would predict success 
for the Grand Alliance under such circumstances, 
powerful as it was. There is no doubt that Louis was 
confident of success. Of all the French monarchs he 
alone seemed to rule with a large personality. His 
conspicuous reign has always appealed to the imagina- 
tion of the French people.! Autocrat, aristocrat, tyrant 
that he was, the magnitude of his ambitions, associated 
as they were with the agerandizement of the nation, 
has centred about him a special interest. 

William, while brave and able as diplomat and sol- 


1 In speaking of his death, Martin says: ‘‘Ce n’est pas un homme, c’est 
un monde qui finit.”’ 
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dier, must have observed with serious apprehension the 
gathering of the storm-cloud on the coast of France. 
Three hundred ships had been assembled on the coast 
from Caen to Cherbourg for the transportation of twenty 
thousand men. Negotiations were entered into by 
Louis with the Jacobite nobles in England, among them 
Lord Churchill, afterwards the famous Marlborough. 
The party of William in England felt that the gravest 
_ consequences were imminent. At Namur, Louis had 
declared that he would end the war by overwhelming 
his enemies on land and sea. At Brest and Toulon, his 
fleet was made ready with the utmost activity. He 
hoped to join these forces and attack William before 
the Dutch fleet should have joined the English. It 
was well planned. 

The English in the meanwhile had been active in 
preparation. The officers of the navy, stung by the 
suspicion of their disloyalty to William, in some con- 
spicuous instances well founded, drew up an address to 
the king. This memorial Burchett, Secretary to the 
Admiralty, in his “History” introduces somewhat 
quaintly as follows.! “And since it, is a justice due to 
the gentlemen of the sea to publish the contents of the 
said paper, I refer the reader to the following copy 
thereof: —” 

“We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects 
and servants, Flag officers and captains in your Maiesty’s 
Fleet, out of the deep and grateful sense we have of 
your Majesty’s good and just opinion of our loyalty and 
fidelity, imparted to us by the right honourable Admiral 
Russell in a letter to him from my Lord Nottingham, 
do, in behalf of ourselves and all the other officers and 


1 Memoirs of Transactions at Sea during the War with France, Lond. 
1703, p. 136. 
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seamen, humbly presume to address ourselves to your 
Majesty at this juncture, to undeceive the world in 
these false and malicious reports that have been lately 
spread in prejudice of your Majesty’s Service, by people 
of an unreasonable disaffection to your Majesty’s gov- 
ernment, and an absolute aversion to the quiet and good 
of our country, that there are some among us who are 
not truly zealous for, and entirely devoted to, your 
Majesty’s service. We do therefore most humbly beg 
your Majesty’s leave to add to our repeated oaths this 
assurance of our fidelity. That we will with all 
imaginable alacrity and resolution, venture our lives in 
the defence of your Majesty’s undoubted rights, and 
the liberty and religion of our country, against all 
foreign and Popish invaders whatsoever. And that 
God Almighty may preserve your Majesty’s most sacred 
person, direct your councils, and prosper your arms by 
sea and land against your Majesty’s enemies, let all 
people say Amen with your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects. Dated on board the Britannia at Saint 
Hellens, the 15th day of May, 1692.” The queen 
remarked when this memorial was presented to her, “I 
always had this opinion of the commanders; but I am 
glad this is come to satisfy others.” 

Owing to contrary winds the fleets of Brest and Tou- 
lon were unable to effect a juncture — a great misfortune 
to France. Tourville judged rightly that the same 
winds would be favorable to the union of the Dutch 
and English fleet. His orders, however, had been per- 
emptory, issued on the supposition that a juncture had 
not been effected by the allies, that he should engage 
the enemy “strong or weak, wherever he might find 
them.” ! 


1 “forts ou faibles, et quoi qu’il pit en arriver.”’ 
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To this he made protest, judging that it was wiser to 
await the coming of the thirteen ships under D’Estrées 
from Toulon. The Minister of Marine at that time was 
Pontchartrain, who responded imperiously, “It is not 
for you to discuss the orders of the king; it belongs to 
you to execute them and to enter the Channel. Inform 
me if you intend to comply with this order; if not, the 
king will supersede you by some one more obedient and 
less circumspect than yourself.” It was an outrage 
upon a long and honorable career thus to write to the 
first admiral of his day. Tourville had occasion, also, 
to complain of “the inferior character of the powder, 
which would not carry far enough.” A commissioner 
replied that “if he found that the powder did not carry 
far enough, he had only to approach nearer the enemy.” 
“The reign of the great ministers,” says Martin, “had 
disappeared, the reign of the barons had begun, of ob- 
scure scribblers of trifling orders, under the direction of 
a Secretary of State as ignorant as they, who dictated 
orders to the most illustrious captains.” Tourville, 
obeying his orders, went to sea in the face of the wind 
with forty-four ships, instead of seventy-eight, to es 
he was entitled. 

On the 17th of May, the allied fleet effected their 
junction, the wind holding at the northeast. Louis 
learned of this, and also of the address which the officers 
of the fleet had presented to their sovereign, and, seeing 
his error, he sent out swift despatch boats to counter- 
mand the orders to the admiral; they searched eagerly 
in all directions, but failed to find-him. The admiral, 
on the lookout for the enemy, remembered that “strong 
or weak, wherever he might find them” were the words 
of his orders; and, stung by the disregard of his opin- 
ion, it seemed as if he sought an engagement for the 
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sake of proving himself right, even by defeat. But 
Tourville was a man of a different type, one of the 
ablest of French seamen. 

When the enemy was sighted, according to the 
generally accepted account, he made signal for his 
fleet captains to repair on board his flagship, the Solezi 
Royal. Then he asked them, beginning with Gabaret, 
the senior officer, whether they would advise an engage- 
ment. They all answered that it would be folly for 
forty-four ships to attempt to fight with ninety-nine. 
Tourville’s mental conflict was extreme. On the one 
hand, the positive orders of the king; on the other, 
the unanimous opinion of his brave and wise captains. 
Finally, he showed to them the orders of the king, 
sealed with the royal seal, to engage the enemy, “strong 
or weak, wherever he might find them.” Fora moment 
there was silence. All saw that the orders were per- 
emptory, that they could not be avoided; so, to a man, 
they pledged their faith to fight bravely against the 
terrible odds, and, embracing the admiral, each captain 
hurried to his ship. 

As the French fleet appeared in sight, and it was 
realized that they proposed to engage, the English were 
filled with astonishment at their audacity. It seemed 
incredible. So uncertain were the Dutch, however, of 
the loyalty of the English fleet, owing to the many 
rumors of their Jacobinism, that Admiral Allemonde 
suspected treason, and made inquiry of the vice-admiral, 
Delaval, as to what it meant, and if he could count upon 
the English. “TI know of nothing which should cause 
your suspicions,” said Delaval; “in any case, I do not 
dare to answer except for myself and my own ship.” 

It was a perilous time; for, notwithstanding the loy- 
alty of the fleet expressed in its memorial, suspicions 
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of treason were rife; and treason now meant the 
destruction of the hopes of the friends of liberty and 
the Protestant faith, the defeat of Holland, and the 
almost universal sway of Louis over eastern Europe. 
When an emissary of James approached Russell for 
his support and hinted at honors and rewards, he said: 
“I do not wish to hear anything on that subject; my 
solicitude is for the public. And do not think that I 
will let the French triumph over us on our own sea. 
Understand this, that if I meet them, I fight them, ay, 
though his Majesty himself should be on board.” <Ad- 
miral Russell, however, whatever may be thought of 
his conduct during this whole trying period, visited, it 
is said, the different vessels of his squadron just pre- 
vious to the engagement, to give a parting word of 
exhortation and cheer to his crews. “If your com- 
manders,” he said, “play false, overboard with them, 
and with myself first.” 

It was at daybreak; the day was the 19th of May,} 
1692, when Tourville sighted the ninety-nine ships 
of the line to the northward and eastward. The wind 
being from the southwest was favorable for engaging. 

In 1688, the English fleet consisted of 173 vessels, but 
this number included many small craft, such as hoys, 
bombs, ketches, etc.; the ships of the line numbered 
108. Three ships of seventy guns each were to have 
been completed in addition in March of this year. The 
best of these confronted him. It was a superhuman 
task. Nevertheless, he set about it right royally. 

The English fleet was officered as follows. The red 
squadron: Admiral Edward Russell in the Britannia, 
Vice-Admiral Sir Ralph Delaval in the Royal Sovereign, 
and Rear-Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel in the Lon- 

1 Old style. 
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don, all ships of one hundred guns; the blue squad- 
ron, commanded by Sir John Ashly in the Victory, 
Vice-Admiral George Rooke in the Windsor Castle, and 
Rear-Admiral Richard Carter in the Duke. In the 
combined fleet there were 99 ships, 6998 guns, and 
40,675 men.! This was the most powerful fleet that 
England had ever assembled. To them were opposed 
Vice-Admiral Tourville with the Soleel Royal and six- 
teen ships, composing the white squadron; the Marquis 
d’Amfreville, on the Merveilleux, commanding the ad- 
vance guard, the blue and white squadron of fourteen 
ships; and M. de Gabaret the rear, the blue squadron, 
with the same number of ships, on the Orguedlleua.? 

When the English line was formed, at eight o’clock, 
the French fleet was discovered to be on the starboard 
tack, the same as the van and centre of the English. 
At nine o’clock they had stretched to the southward 
almost as far as the English. At ten o’clock, or half- 
past, Tourville was seen bearing down upon the English 
fleet, who waited for him to get his distance without 
opening fire. 

Upon the English flag were the words: — 

“For the Protestant Religion and for the Liberty of 
England.’ 

Tourville had approached to within three-quarters 
musket shot. For a time there was a solemn silence, 
a silence which the after din of the conflict rendered 
significant by contrast. The fleets, like wild animals, 
were ready to spring at each other. The unknown 


1 Allen. 

2 Hervey’s figures are as follows: English red squadron, 13,895 men, 
2220 guns; blué squadron, 14,675 men, 2310 guns; Dutch, 13,051 men, 2614 
guns. Total, men, 41,621; guns, 7144. French fleet, 4484 guns. — Nav. 
Hist. of Gt. Brit., Vol. IL., pp. 442, 443." 

8 Laughton et al., The Story of the Sea, Vol. L, p. 128. 
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important future with its far-reaching consequences 
was just at hand; a few hours at the most and the fate 
of kingdoms will have been decided, and the fate as 
well of many a brave fellow from the dykes of Holland, 
the hedgerows of England, the banks of the Seine or 
Loire, who looks out over the sea at the enemy from his 
station, motionless. 

The signal for attack was given by the Dutch in the 
advance firing upon the Saint Louis. The attack was 
begun, according to the English accounts, by Tourville’s 
opening fire upon the Britannia, Admiral Russell’s flag- 
ship, at half-past eleven. Count de Forbin, who 
commanded the Perle, “the third ship in the line of 
battle near the admiral,” wrote: “The enemy expected 
us in good order, and suffered us to approach as near as 
we pleas’d.” Just previous to this the Dutch admiral 
was ordered “to tack, in order to get to the westward 
of the French, so soon as any of his ships could weather 
the fleet; and the Blue (at some distance astern) were 
ordered to close the line. But when the fleets began 
to engage, it fell calm, so that these directions could 
not presently be complied with.” } 

The Soleil Royal found desperate work for its crew 
surrounded at a time with five or six of the enemy. 
Tourville had taken the precaution “to keep his van 
refused at long intervals between his ships to check the 
enemy’s van,” while the fighting in the centre between 
the two admirals became furious. 

The English rear, commanded by Vice-Admiral 
Ashby, cut the division of Pannetier, which held the 
extremity of the rear guard of the French, and the 
greater part of his force pursued four or five of the 
French ships separated from the fleet. This was a 


1 Burchett’s Memoirs, p. 140. 
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time of peril to the French; for had Ashby thrown his 
whole weight upon the rear, it would have gone hard 
with them; instead of that, Gabaret held him in check 
with his division, which gave an opportunity for the 
third division, commanded by Coétlogon, a personal 
friend of Tourville, to go to the aid of his hardly beset 
chief. This movement on the part of the English was 
rendered possible by the fact that Pannetier was unable 
to get into line, and at the beginning of the action the 
wind began to turn against the French. 

For two hours Tourville, on ‘the Soleil Royal, and 
Villette-Mursai, his leutenait-general, on the Am- 
bitteux, fought desperately. These splendid ships, 
with their high sterns elaborately carved and gilded, 
their black guns in rows of fiery eyes defending them, 
held aloft the flag of France in the midst of terrible 
odds. The English hurled into them broadside after 
broadside with double the rapidity of the return fire. 
Two great English ships, however, were destroyed while 
they alone endured the brunt of the fight. - Tourville has 
found the enemy “strong,” and likely to prove too strong 
forhim. But now there came to the assistance of the two 
ships upholding the honor of France a number of strong 
helpers, with Coétlogon, the noble friend of Tourville, 
with the Magnifique, first of all. These are the names 
of the ships whose commanders were privileged to come 
to the support of their chief. Their names ave here 
given once more and the names of the brave men, their 
commanders, in a desperate fight: — 

Gabaret, with the Orgueilleux; de Bagneux, with 
the Prince; la Galissioniére, with the Saint Esprit ; 
de Montgon, with the Flewron; de Sainte-Maure, with 
the Content; de Feuquiéres, with the Diamant; du 
Rivau-Huet, with the Excellent ; D’Hervault, with the 
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Laurier; la Roche-Alard, with the Henri; Lieutenant- 
Général d’ Amfreville, with the Merveilleuz ; his brother, 
the Chevalier d’Amfreville, with the Gaillard; and 
d’Infreville, with the Saint Louis. 

These men saved the day for France. 

The fighting was incessant. The English sent fire- 
ships among the French fleet, which were skillfully 
grappled by French seamen and towed away safely. 
Yet the Soleit Royal stood steadfast, surrounded by 
enemies, until rigging, masts, and yards were riddled, 
replying steadily to attack on this side and on that 
with the steady boom of her guns. Against such 
fearful opposition the issue cannot be uncertain, not- 
withstanding the assistance which came to the centre. 
French writers tell of prodigies of valor executed by 
the Glorieux, under the command of the Chevalier de — 
Chateau-Morand, who had attached to the foretopmast 
of his ship a black cross, which struck terror into 
the hearts of the English sailors as the Glorieue ap- _ 
peared at intervals through the clouds of battle smoke: 
wherever that black cross loomed up many brave men 
fell on the English decks. 

The wind shifted a little after two o’clock to north- 
west by west, to the disadvantage of the French, but 
for two hours they “fired with great fury,” according 
to Admiral Russell, whose brief account of the battle, 
which lasted from half-past eleven to four, has the merit 
of conciseness. It is worth reproducing. 

“About half an hour after eleven, Monsieur Tour- 
ville, in the Royal Sun, being within three-quarters 
musket shot, brought to, lying by me at that distance 
about an hour and a half, plying his guns very 
warmly, though, I must observe to you, that our 
men fired their guns faster. After which time T did 
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not find his guns were fired with that vigor as before, 
and I could see him in great disorder, his rigging 
sails and topsail yards being shot, and nobody en- 
deavoring to make them serviceable, and his boats 
towing of him to windward, gave me reason to think 
he was much galled. About two the wind shifted to 
the northwest and by west, and some little time after 
that, five fresh ships of the enemy’s blue squadron came 
and posted themselves there ahead of Monsieur Tour- 
ville, and two astern of him, and fired with great fury, 
which continued till after three. About four in the 
evening there came so thick a fog that we could not 
see a ship of the enemy’s, which occasioned our leav- 
ing off firing for a long time; and then it cleared up, 
and we could see Monsieur Tourville towing away 
with his boats to the northward from us. Upon which 
I did the same and ordered all my division to do the 
like; and, about half an hour after five, we had a small 
breeze of wind easterly. I then made the signal for the 
fleet to chase, sending notice to all the ships about me 
that the enemy were running.” Of the ineffectuel 
attempts after five hours of fighting either to silence the 
enemy’s guns or to overwheim them with his greatly 
superior numbers, the admiral was wisely silent. 
When the fog settled down at four o’clock the French 
came to anchor, and Ashby, relinquishing his pursuit 
of Pannetier, anchored in the rear of Tourville and 
Gabaret. The French were thus between two fires; 
but the English were unable to avail themselves of this 
advantage. D’Amfreville in the meantime had held 
the Dutch in check. Ashby, however, uneasy at his 
position, resolved if possible to try a hazardous experi- 
ment and rejoin Russell. To accomplish it he was 
obliged to drift through the French fleet, exposing him- 
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self thereby to a murderous fire. He succeeded, but 
with the loss of a ship and eight fireships, and, at the 
same time, Rear-Admiral Carter. This officer had 
been charged with tveasonable practices in negotiating 
with the deposed king, but, it is also said, with a view 
to keep William informed of the plots of the French. 
However this may be, he gave up his life most valiantly 
for his country, and with true-hearted heroism fought 
as a British sailor should, — with all his energy. It 
was a desperate attempt, and in the midst of it the 
admiral was wounded unto death. Raising his hand, 
as though to emphasize his words, as he lay pale and 
fast sinking, he said to his captain, “Fight on, fight 
on as long as the ship can swim.” Habit and disci- 
pline breed loyalty, and half-hearted patriotism is 
changed into completeness in the heat of conflict, but 
especially when triumph crowns the effort. 

At nightfall both fleets anchored. The day ended 
with a decided advantage to the French. The English 
had failed to destroy them notwithstanding their supe- 
rior numbers. The French had not lost a single vessel. 
The English had lost two, and a general officer. The 
English lost five hundred men; about four hundred were 
grievously wounded. The Hollanders had few losses. 
The French had fought desperately and creditably. 

Tourville is criticised in that he “brought to” instead 
of cutting the English van, as it is alleged he might 
have done at the centre before the English “rear or van 
could have approached to the rescue, as the light breeze 
of wind, in consequence of the firing, had dwindled 
down to a calm.” The opinion; however, seems like 
an afterthought suggested by the brillant defence of the 
French, who, having fought so well, are criticised for 
not having fought better. The courage to attack unde 
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the circumstances is all that could be asked of the 
French admiral. 

Russell claimed in his report to Nottingham that the 
discrepancy in numbers was small. “And this I may 
affirm for a truth,” he says, “not with any intention to 
value our own action or to lessen the bravery of the 
enemy, that they were beaten by a number considerably 
less than theirs, the calmness and thickness of the 
weather giving very few of the Dutch or the blue the 
opportunity of engaging.” The admiral must have 
known, however, just how many of his ships were en- 
gaged when he wrote, a fortnight after the fight, and 
it is difficult to understand how his 81 ships, and the 
32 ships of the blue under Ashby, and the 86 ships 
under Allemonde, with 99 ships in all, could have 
been reduced “to a number considerably less” than the 
French, in whose presence they were. The after results 
in the next succeeding days reflected sufficient glory 
-upon the English navy to have led them at the time to 
recognize magnanimously one of the most gallant fights 
on record. 

A considerable part of the English squadron, more- 
over, on account of the calm, although having all the 
boats of their ships out towing, were not engaged. At 
seven it cleared, and for two hours a cannonading 
ensued, until half-past nine, when the fog and the 
darkness put an end to this remarkable day of fighting. 

The allies followed up their advantage with various 
endeavors until the 23d. The wind on the morning of 
the 20th being to the eastward turned to the south- 
west at four o’clock. On the 21st the fleet anchored 
near the Race of Alderney, Cape de la Hague, to the 
north. Nearer the Race were two detachments of French 
ships, numbering twenty-three and fifteen respectively, 
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at anchor, separated by a distance of three leagues, the - 
smaller number to the westward. 

With the flood tide, the anchors dragging, some of 
them went to leeward of Cape la Hague, and here Vice- 
Admiral Delaval succeeded in burning three three- 
decked ships, meeting, however, with some difficulty. 
One of them was the renowned Soleil Royal, which, in 
the midst of the rocks, thus came to an ignominious end.? 

Other ships entered La Hougue, but those which held 
their anchorage succeeded in escaping to Saint Malo 
through the most intricate and difficult passage of the 
Race of Alderney. Through a tortuous channel they 
were led by a skilful pilot, and every one escaped of 
twenty-two ships to the safe anchorage as though by a 
miracle. On this feat the French prided themselves 
greatly, and with reason.” 

A desperate and hazardous undertaking. The Eng- 
lish ships hesitated to follow, for which Admiral Ashby 
has been censured, with little regard to the circum- 
stance, however; for the flight through the Race was 
justified only by the exigency of despair; the pursuit, 
on account of the risk, in the absence of proper pilot- 
age, would have been culpable in the extreme.® 

The English fleet finished their record of success with 
a most brilliant affair. Russell, having assembled the 
entire fleet off La Hougue, where they had perceived 
the enemy retreating, found that thirteen ships had 
_ been run up as high as possible on the beach under the 
guns of one of Vauban’s forts. On the afternoon of 


1 Tourville had abandoned her on account of her unseaworthy condition. 

.2 See Browning’s spirited ballad, Hervé Riel. 

8QOn July 13, 1692, Sir George Rooke, vice-admiral, reported to the 
admiral his observations on the coast, saying, among other things, that 
“not one of the pilots would undertake to carry in any ship of war or 
fireships, to make any attempt on the French ships at St. Malo, though I 
offered £100 encouragement to each man.”’ 
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the 23d, Sir George Rooke was ordered to attempt their 
destruction. Taking the Hagle, which drew little 
water, with five ships and small boats, he succeeded 
that night in burning six of them and seven the next 
morning. . 

Succeeding in penetrating into an inner basin, they 
destroyed eight transports, took several in tow, and 
then, as the tide began to ebb, retired in good order, 
with a “tremendous chant of ‘God save the King,’” 
having lost but ten men in the whole affair. 

On the shore were Tourville, the Marshal de Belle- 
fonds, in command of a body of troops, the deposed King 
James, and with them a number of Irish troops ready 
for a descent upon the English coast Divided coun- 
sels, and the failure of Bellefonds to provide the 
hundred boats promised, prevented a stout resistance. 

The French cavalry rode boldly down among the 
English and French boats in dashing picturesqueness. 
The seamen fought them bravely, and some of the 
troopers were pulled from their horses by their boat- 
hooks, which long practice enabled them to use skilfully. 
It was a melancholy spectacle for France as the imposing 
frigates through the darkness of the night flamed up in 
spectral outlines and thundered their own death-knell 
with explosion after explosion which strewed the bay 
with rigging, spars, and boats in unspeakable confusion. 
The shore lined with spectators saw, as they supposed, 
the last of the French navy destroyed before their eyes. 
It seemed like a dramatic spectacle. It could not be 
real. James, in profound grief, exclaimed, “ Heaven 
fights against me!” He saw the English boats rapidly 
approach the shore, heard the hurrahs of the English 
sailors, whose prowess he very well ‘knew, and on 
whose disloyalty he had counted; and long before the 
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last burning ember had hissed in the waters of the bay, 
he knew that the London streets would never again 
ring with the echo of his name. 

The blow to James was one from which he never 
recovered. His prospects were blighted by it. Over- 
whelmed by chagrin and grief, he betook himself to the 
silence of the Convent of La Trappe. Admiral Russell 
ordered prayer and thanksgiving service throughout his 
fleet. Imposing funeral honors were paid to Admiral 
Carter and Captain Hastings, of the Sandwich. In 
London there was great rejoicing. Parliament voted 
twenty-five thousand pounds to the fleet and gold 
medals to the officers; and, to crown all, the queen 
declared that the palace at Greenwich “should be set 
apart as a retreat for the disabled seamen who had 
borne the English flag so gloriously to victory.” } 

Thus the battle ended with disaster to France, dis- 
aster which might easily have been avoided had they 
possessed at Cherbourg a fortified harbor, in which the 
fleet might have taken refuge. The glory of the first 
day’s fight had been eclipsed. England no longer 
feared the French navy, which for a century thereafter 
was a secondary power.? But the French with surpris- 
ing alacrity fitted out privateers, which were manned 
with men-of-war’s-men, that gave constant trouble to 
the commerce of England for many years. Louis XIV. 
said to Tourville at their first meeting, at Versailles, 
after the battle, “I had such joy in hearing that with 
forty-five of my vessels you had fought an entire day 
with ninety of those of my enemies, that I feel no 
sorrow for the loss that I have endured.” 


1 It is still used for this purpose. 

2On hearing news of the battle, Louis said: ‘‘Tourville est il sauve? 
car pour des vaisseaux on en peut trouver, mais on ne retrouveroit pas aise- 
ment un officier comme lui.’”? —Saint Crorx, Hist. de la Puiss. Nav., p. 60. 
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The next year Tourville was raised to the dignity of 
Maréchal de France. 

Russell’s course was much criticised in that he did 
not more thoroughly follow up his advantage; but in 
November he received the thanks of Parliament for the 
courage and ability which he displayed at La Hougue. 
Guérin gives him credit for writing to Tourville in 
terms of high compliment for the valor and judgment 
he displayed against superior numbers ;! but this seems 
to conflict with his statement in his report to Notting- 
ham, already given, and may be doubted, unless we 
believe in the man’s duplicity. 

Looking back two centuries, it is possible for us to see 
how this battle, rendering impossible the designs of 
James, secured the monarchy to William, and through 
him the stability and progress of the English people. 
By reason of it there came to England inestimable ad- 
vantages, which Macaulay has well enumerated. The 
Toleration Act, which allayed bad passions, removed 
petty vexations, and brought peace to many an Eng- 
lish home; the settlement of the church question in 
Scotland, which had been the cause of bitterest feeling 
and bloodshed; the granting of annual supplies to the 
king, which limited his possibilities of injuring the 
country, and obliged Parliament to meet and vote 
annually upon the appropriations, thus bringing them 
into close touch with the people. ‘The purification of 
. the courts in the matter of political trials, which hither- 
to had been tools in the hands of kings to carry out their 
personal animosities, and the law which “secured to 
judges their seats during life or good behavior,” helped 
greatly to establish good government. All these, the 
heritage of the Revolution, combine to make one of the 
strongest and freest of nations on the face of the globe. 


1 Histoire Maritime de France. 


LA HOUGUE. OAT 


More than all else has England been blessed through 
the Revolution by the law which established the liberty 
of unlicensed printing. This law has obliged king 
and Parliament to subject their acts to the full light 
of public criticism, and thus through voice and pen 
and suffrage there came to the island kingdom, groan- 
ing under the Stuart tyranny, the inestimable bless- 
ings of good laws—a result made possible by the 
bravery and seamanship which finally won the day at 
La Hougue. 
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BON HOMME RICHARD AND SERAPIS. 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1779. 


“It appears to me to be the province of our navy to surprise and 
spread alarms with fast sailing ships; when we grow stronger we 
can meet their fleets, and dispute with them the sovereignty of the 
ocean.” — JOHN Paut Jonss, Letter to Franklin, June 1, 1788. 


“T cannot ensure success, but will endeavor to deserve it.”— 
Jonns, to La Fayette, May 1, 1779. 


“Stimulated by principles of reason and philanthropy, I laid 
aside my enjoyments in private life, and embarked under the flag 
of America, when it was first displayed. In that line my desire 
of fame is infinite.” — Jonus, to Franklin, September 13, 1779. 


“ We dropt alongside of each other, head and stern, when, the 
the fluke of our spare anchor hooking his quarter, we became so 
close, fore and aft, that the muzzles of our guns touched each 
other’s sides.” —Caprain Pearson, R. N. Report of the Fight to the 
Admiralty. 


In the engagement off Flamborough Head, between the Bon 
Homme Richard and the Serapis, the Englishman fought with 
his accustomed bravery and determination. This fact enhanced 
the victory, in the minds of the American people. The glory of 
the fight lifts the name of John Paul Jones above all possible 
detraction. The unique desperateness of the contest makes it 
resplendent in the history of naval warfare. 


THE BON HOMME RICHARD AND 
THE SERAPIS. 


SEPTEMBER, 23, 1779. 


In order to appreciate the full significance of the 
memorable action between the Bon Homme Richard 
and the Serapis, which took place off Flamborough Head 
on the 23d of September, 1779, it will be necessary to 
take a glance at the condition of the American colonies 
at that time, with reference to their maritime power. 

While it is recognized that at Lexington the embat- 
tled farmers fired the first shot which was heard around 
the world, it is also true that at Providence, Rhode 
Island, the first blood was shed on June 18, 1772, in 
the capture of the Gaspé by a hastily organized body of 
patriots fully resolved to resist even unto the utmost 
the unjust measures of the British crown. It is there- 
fore to the seafaring population that a boldness of 
defiance should be credited which had its fruits at 
Lexington three years later. | 

For many years succeeding 1763, the year which ter- 
minated the Seven Years’ War and made England the 
greatest colonial and maritime power on the globe, the 
colonies had suffered under the growing exploitation of 
the English Parliament. The English colonial policy 
had been irritating in the extreme. It was not suffi- 
ciently remembered in the mother country that the 
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early American colonists were not emigrants, — igno- 
rant, destitute, and hopeless, seeking to repair their 
fortunes in a new world, — but, in great measure, men 
of education and good breeding, of refinement and 
nobility, who fondly imagined that their rights as Eng- 
lishmen had not been forfeited by reason of a space of 
blue water intervening between the English Channel 
ports and the coast of North America. By reason of 
the Stamp Act the maritime population felt the injus- 
tice of their treatment peculiarly; it aroused their 
resentment. A vessel could not clear for sea without 
the purchase of stamps required by law. The feeling 
was so intense that the stamp officers resigned rather 
than incur the public odium. The Gaspé was burned 
to the water’s edge. Its flames lighted up the inner 
reserve of multitudes who saw by what these patriots 
had done, what they would gladly do had they the 
opportunity. “This bold step,” says Cooper, “natu- 
rally excited great indignation in the British officers; 
and all possible means were taken to discover the of- 
fenders. The government at home offered a reward of 
£1000 sterling for the leader, and £500 to any person 
who would discover the other parties, with the promise 
of a pardon should the informer be an accomplice. But 
the feeling of the times was too high for the ordinary 
means of detection, no evidence having ever been ob- 
tained sufficient even to arraign a solitary individual, 
notwithstanding a Commission of Inquiry, under the 
Great Seal of England, sat, with that object, from 
January to June during the year 1778.” } 

The resistance to the duty on tea made significant 
the year 1778. The large cities of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Charleston, and Boston compelling the ships, 


1 Cooper’s Hist. of the U. S. Navy, Vol. 1., p. 82. 
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with their cargoes of tea, to return to London, or else, 
as at Boston and Charleston, destroying them. The 
Boston Port Bill then enacted, which shut up that port 
to the advantages of commerce, as a retaliatory meas- 
ure, served but to increase the flame of resistance. 

It was, therefore, upon the seafaring population, and 
those connected with them, that the aggressions of 
Parliament had first and most powerful effect. The 
different colonies and private individuals also were 
emboldened thereafter to rebellious acts upon the high 
seas in the fitting out of privateers. Massachusetts, 
as early as November, 1770, “established courts of 
admiralty and enacted laws for the encouragement of 
nautical enterprises.” In the meantime the attitude 
of Congress was that of a body desirous of redressing 
grievances rather than of one determined upon resist- 
ance, which meant disloyalty. At Machias, in May, 
1775, the capture of the armed schooner Margaretta, 
the natural result of the Lexington fight, induced 
retaliatory measures upon the part of the English 
Admiral Graves, who burned the town of Falmouth, 
Massachusetts, with its four hundred houses. 

There was no quenching of the war flame now. Gen- 
eral Washington, who had been placed in command, 
issued commissions “to different small vessels, giving 
their commanders instructions to cruise in or near Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, in order to intercept the British store- 
ships.” It was then that Captain John Manly thus 
early distinguished himself by capturing the English 
brig Nancy, with his armed schooner Lee and other ves- 
sels, and was the first officer to sail under a commission 
which represented the united colonies. Congress, on 
the 13th of October, 1775, ordered a vessel of ten guns 
and another of fourteen guns to be equipped as national 
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cruisers. On the 22d of December, 1775, Congress 
passed a resolution “that the following naval officers 
be appointed.” The first on the list was Ezekiel Hop- 
kins, Esquire, who was styled commander-in-chief, a 
rank meant to correspond with that in the army held by 
General Washington; after this followed the names of 
five captains, who afterward distinguished themselves, 
and thirteen lieutenants in three grades. First upon 
the list of first lieutenants is found the name of John 
Paul Jones, who afterward became thé most conspicu- 
ous figure in revolutionary naval annals. It may almost 
be said that he was at the time the naval heroism of the 
new republic embodied, for in him, more than in any 
other seaman of his day, were contained the qualities 
of patriotism, love of humanity, ardent desire for lib- 
erty, and an unconquerable courage which were com- 
mon to multitudes of his countrymen. 

John Paul was born in Scotland, in 1747, at Ar- 
bigland, in the parish of Kirbean and stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright. His partiality for a sea life arose 
from his nearness to the Solway Firth. So marked 
was the sea fever that at the early age of twelve he 
was bound apprentice to a merchant in the American 
trade; he made his first voyage to the Rappahannock in 
Virginia in the Friendship. An older brother was set- 
tled there. His liking for the new country was then 
begun, —a liking which thirteen years of voyaging . 
thereafter served only to increase. The death of his 
brother in 1778 left him heir of his small property; 
and John Paul, though at that time only twenty-six 
years of age, made up his mind that the vicissitudes of 
the sea were not to his taste, that he had had enough of 
it, that thenceforward he would devote himself to the 
quietness of rural life and to study. It was said to be 
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in recognition of the influence and in honor of a family 
of which he had become greatly fod that he added to 
his name that of Jones, and henceforth he was known 
by his compatriots as Paul Jones or John Paul Jones. 
On the 22d day of December, 1775, Jones was appointed 
first lieutenant of the Alfred. On board that vessel in 
Philadelphia there came to him the unique honor of 
hoisting the flag of the colonies for the first time, —a 
flag representing a pine tree with a rattlesnake curled 
at its foot, with the motto, “Don’t tread on me.” 

In the enterprise of the new navy, which was formed 
by the order of Congress requiring the construction 
of thirteen vessels, Jones took a conspicuous part. 
So great was his ardor that he captured sixteen mer- 
chant vessels in sixteen weeks. He was with Commo- 
dore Hopkins in the first undertaking of any American 
squadron, —the expedition to and capture of New 
Providence, and in the failure to capture the English 
frigate Glasgow. Later, in command of the Providence, 
a ship carrying twelve 4-pounders, he fell in with 
the Solebay, of twenty-eight guns, 9-pounders; mis- 
taking her for a merchant ship, he would have attacked 
her. In his extremity he resorted to his seamanship, 
and, by a clever ruse, escaped, first edging away to lee- 
ward until the English frigate was on his weather 
quarter, and then putting his helm sharply up and 
crowding sail so that he went off dead before the wind. 
“ Jones’s escape,” says an English writer, “is by no 
means without a parallel: that of Lord Dundonald. in 
the Pallas from under the guns of three French line- 
of-battle ships will probably at once recur to the reader, 
and other similar instances might easily be found; but 
it is no light praise to compare, even with a difference, 
the deed of an untried man and an untried crew, under 
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the euns of an English frigate, with one of Dundonald’s 
smartest pieces of seamanship.”! From the first he 
seems to have had a professional spirit desirous of 
emulating and even bettering the British navy, which 
he spoke of as “the best regulated of any in the world.” 
Of the difficulties arising from rank, of the proper rela- 
tions of officers to each other, he seems to have had a 
keen sense. In his own experience at the beginning 
of the new navy he was to know the annoyances which 
he tried to remedy. 

There can be no question of the seamanship and pro- 
fessional ability of an officer who began his career with 
the achievements before mentioned. To these he was 
to add many more which redounded to his fame and 
that of the young republic. Having the courage of his 
convictions regarding his own abilities, and having no 
family connections to push his fortunes, he felt agerieved 
that he was not accorded a higher place on the navy 
register, at the outset expressing his ‘willingness to 
have his relative position thereon tested by an examina- 
tion. In other respects, the interests of the new navy 
were on his mind. In his letter to the Hon. Robert 
Morris, of date October 17, 1776, he wrote, —and 
by it we see that the rough sailor has developed 
into not only a man of action, but of thought, and 
has acquired a direct and pithy style in writing: 
“It is to the last degree distressing to contemplate 
the state and establishment of our navy. The common 
class of mankind are actuated by no nobler principle 
than that.of self-interest; this and this alone determines 
all adventures in privateers; the owners as well as 
those whom they employ. ... If our enemies, with 
the best-established and most formidable navy in the 


1 Professor Laughton, Studics in Naval History, p. 372. 
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universe, have found it expedient to assign all prizes 
to the captors, how much more is such policy essential 
to our infant fleet; but I need no arguments to convince 
you of the necessity of making the emoluments of our 
navy equal, if not superior, to theirs. We have proof 
that a navy may be officered almost upon any terms, but 
we are not so sure that these officers are equal to their 
commissions; nor will the Congress ever obtain such 
certainty until they, in their wisdom, see proper to 
appoint a board of admiralty, competent to determine 
impartially the respective merits and abilities of their 
officers, and to superintend, regulate, and point out all 
the motions and operations of the navy.” ? 

Soon after, in 1777, he was appointed-to the com- 
mand of a ship. Congress had passed the following 
resolutions, on June 14: “Resolved, That the flag of 
the thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the Union be thirteen stars, white 
in a blue field, representing a new constellation. Re- 
solved, That Captain John Paul Jones be appointed to 
command the sloop Ranger” —a significant juxtaposi- 
tion for the man who was so signally to demonstrate 
the spirit of resistance to tyranny and love of liberty 
which was symbolized by the new standard, destined 
henceforth to hold itself high and float proudly in all 
the waters of the globe. 

It was on the Ranger that Captain Jones, having 
arrived in France, saluted, on the 13th of February, 
1778, in Quiberon Bay, the French commander, Lamotte- 
Piquet, with thirteen guns; this was returned with 
nine. For the first time the new flag was recognized 
by a foreign power upon the sea, taking its place 
therefore among the great standards of the nations. 

1 See Sherburne’s Life of John Paul Jones, p. 23. 
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Jones immediatelysailed for the Irish Channel, where, 
in the port of Whitehaven, he burned the shipping, and, 
in a brilliant action, took the British sloop of war Drake, 
of twenty guns, with a loss of only eight men, the 
Drake losing forty-two. Then making several merchant 
prizes, he went to Brest and sent the Ranger home. 

This cruise, to annoy the enemy and to retaliate for 
various acts of violence upon our own shores, roused 
the greatest fear and indignation through the whole 
length and breadth of Great Britain. 

In the year 1779, Jones was in France endeavoring to 
form a squadron to renew his attacks upon the English 
coasts. Franklin was at that time minister to the 
French court, and had been given authority by Congress 
to issue letters of marque. Jones was in constant 
communication with him and with the Minister of 
Marine, De Sartine.! 

Delays were vexatious and innumerable. At first he 
contented himself with writing, and then, finding this 
of no avail, he determined to follow Franklin’s advice 
in his “Poor Richard’s Almanac,” where a man is 
advised that “if he wishes to have any business faith- 
fully and expeditiously performed, to go on it himself; 
otherwise to send.” Following this advice he succeeded, 
by personal urgency, in equipping a squadron. » To one 
of the ships he gave the name of the Bon Homme Richard, 
in compliment to the illustrious Franklin. This ship, 
destined to be famous in the annals of his country, 
was an old Indiaman, the Due de Duras, which had 
been bought by the French government and equipped 
for the expedition proposed. The Duras was a poor 
sailer, but served as a fair substitute for a ship of war. 
She was pierced for a thirty-eight-gun frigate. 

The spirit which animated Jones is shown by one or 

1See Appendix C. 
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two extracts from his letters while the expedition was 
being made ready. He wrote from L’Orient, May 1, 
1779, to La Fayette, in answer to “his very esteemed 
letter,” that “so flattering and affectionate a proof of 
your esteem and friendship has made an impression on 
my mind that will attend me while [ live. This I hope 
to prove by more than words. Where men of fine feel- 
ings are concerned there is seldom misunderstanding ; 
and I am sure I should do violence to my sensibility it 
I were capable of giving you a moment’s pain by any 
part of my conduct... . I cannot insure success, 
but will endeavor to deserve it.” On the same date, 
and from the same place, he wrote to Franklin: “The 
letter I had the honor to receive from you to-day, 
together with your liberal and noble-minded instruc- 
tions, would make a coward brave. You have called 
up every sentiment of public virtue in my breast, and it 
shall be my pride and ambition, in the strict pursuit of. 
your instructions, to deserve success.” 

The squadron, which consisted of the Bon Homme 
Richard, forty-two guns, the Pallas, a merchant vessel 
transformed into a thirty-gun frigate, with the Cerf 
and Vengeance, of eighteen and twelve guns respec- 
tively, had, in addition to the vessels of the French, 
only one American, namely, the Alliance, of thirty-six 
guns, by far the finest ship of them all. This latter 
vessel was built at Salisbury, Massachusetts, and was 
named in honor of the treaty between the United States 
and France. A French officer, Captain Landais, unfor- 
tunately was placed in command of this latter vessel, 
who proved himself unworthy of his position; the crew 
were restive under the orders of a foreigner. Landais 
had done nothing to merit such a distinction, and was 
a thorn in the side of the American commander. 
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Jones had grown exceedingly impatient after nearly 
fifteen months of inaction. It was both a relief and a 
source of pride to him to get to sea again, this time 
in command of a squadron. 

On the 19th of June, 1779, he sailed from the Isle of 
Groaix with a convoy of merchant ships and transports 
bound for Bordeaux. While lying-to, a day or two 
after, the Bon Homme Richard and Alliance got foul of 
one another, causing much damage to the rigging of 
the ships. This was not calculated to increase the 
friendliness between the two vessels, and doubtless the 
midnight air listened to curses and imprecations in 
free American vernacular and excellent French patois. 
The Alliance had as a passenger John Adams, who was 
afterward President; to him J ones had written on the 
18th of May: “You will confer on me a singular obli- 
gation by favoring me with your opinion and advice 
respecting the unhappy misunderstanding which, I am 
told, prevails on board the Alliance. I ask your advice 
because, though I am determined to preserve order and 
discipline where I command, yet I wish to reprove with 
moderation, and never to punish while there remains a 
good alternative.” There had been a conspiracy on 
board the Alliance when outward bound, to seize and 
carry the ship to England. Thirty-eight of the crew 
had been arrested, and were placed in confinement 
in France. So the Alliance had a bad name, which 
Captain Landais, by his strange conduct, afterward 
increased. 

There is no doubt that Jones was honest in his inten- 
tion “to preserve order and discipline,” as he wrote to 
Adams; and if strength of character and long experi- 
ence at sea, a knowledge of men, and fertility “of re- 
sources contributed thereto, there was certainly no one 
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better fitted for a most difficult task than he, —a task 
which rarely if ever fell to the commander of a squad- 
ron. The resources of the colonies were limited, the 
squadron was not well fitted out. It was a French and 
American campaign under an American leader. 

Neither officers nor men were of one nationality 
exclusively. Commissions were issued by Franklin, 
who acted as a marine commissioner; to whom the issu- 
ing of commissions and warrants, the fitting out and 
repairing of ships, the settling of disturbances, the 
reconciling of differences, were affairs entirely novel 
and perplexing.! Crews were mutinous, not because 
of lack in their commander, but because of political and 
national affiliations and prejudices. “A more ill- 
assorted or disorderly squadron was never sent to sea.”’? 
It would have been a task for the genius of a Nelson 
to have insured perfect discipline under such trying 
circumstances. Such a misfortune, however, never 
came to that accomplished officer. The absence of 
French seamen is noticeable. The squadron, as far as 
the ships are concerned, was contributed by the French, 
the Alliance being the only exception. The officers and 
men were principally Americans —the crew of the 
Alliance almost entirely so, although the Frenchman 
Landais was in command. 

During the summer of 1779, the squadron cruised 
about the British coasts, taking many prizes. His 
French commanders did not willingly work with him, 
and, owing to their insubordination, the force was 
scattered. On the 17th of September, they came in 
sight of Leith. He had summoned his captains aboard 

1 See Appendix B, 

2 Judging,” says Professor Laughton, ‘‘ from the invariably mutinous 


conduct of his men and officers, we may doubt whether he could have held 
command of an etticient squadron.” 
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for consultation. Landais refused to come. Captains 
Cottineau and Ricot, of the Pallas and Vengeance, 
were present. It was a campaign of devastation, to 
destroy or capture prizes, to levy contributions upon 
important towns, a carrying of the war in kind into 
the enemy’s country as a retaliation for the burning of 
Falmouth, Massachusetts, and Fairfield, Connecticut. 

Of this grievance the French officers could not be 
expected to make much. But so philosophical a tem- 
perament as Franklin, who had given to Jones the most 
just and impartial orders concerning the danger of 
resentment going to the length of barbarous usage or 
inhumanity, wrote, on October 19, that “the late prov- 
ocations by the burning of Fairfield and other towns, 
added to the preceding, have at length demolished all 
my moderation; and were such another expedition to be 
concerted, I think so much of that disposition would 
not appear in the instructions.” There was, then, a 
feeling of just resentment on the part of the Americans, 
a desire for gain on the part of the French commanders, 
a determination to destroy the commerce of the English 
wherever they could find it on the part of both. They, 
however, discussed the attack upon Leith for a long 
time. It was only when Jones assured his captains 
that he proposed to levy a contribution upon the Scotch 
town of £200,000 sterling, and told them that there 
was no battery of cannon there to oppose the landing, 
that they agreed. 

Jones, in his report of this interview, quaintly says: 
“So much time, however, was unavoidably spent in 
pointed remarks and sage deliberation that night, that 
the wind became contrary in the morning.” 

But the Leith project had to be abandoned on account. 
of that “contrary” wind, which was so severe as to pre- 
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vent all ingress into the harbor, as Sir Walter Scott 
wrote in his preface to “ Waverley,” “a steady and pow- 
erful west wind settled the matter by sweeping Paul 
Jones and his vessels out of the Frith of Forth.” It 
would have-been a great stroke for the colonies could it 
have been accomplished. 

A curious anecdote is related of an eccentric clergy- 
man named Shirra, whose parish were in consternation 
at Jones’s approach, and who, with his congregation, 
on the sandy beach knelt and prayed as follows; the 
report, however, of his petitions has not lost anything 
in the repetition : — 

“Now, deer Lord, dinna ye think it a shame for ye 
to send this vile piret to rob our folk o’ Kirkaldy; for 
ye ken they’re puir enow already, and hae naething 
to spaire. The wa’ the ween blaws, he’ll be here in a 
jiffie, and wha kens what he may do? He’s nae too 
guid for onything. Meickle’s the mischief he has dune 
already. He’ll burn their hooses, tak’ their very claes 
and tirl them to the sark; and wae’s me! who ken but 
the bluidy villain might take their lives? The puir 
weemen are maist frightened out o’ their wits; and the 
bairns skirling after them, I canna thol’t it! I canna 
thol’t it! I hae been lang a faithful servant to ye, 
Laird; but gin ye dinna turn the ween aboot and blaw 
the scoundrel out of our gate, I’ll na staur a fit, but 
will just sit here till the tide comes. Sae tak yere 
wull o’t.” 

After the capture of many small craft, on the morn- 
ing of the 23d of September, an English fleet from the 
Baltic of forty sail was discovered off Flamborough 
Head bearing north to northeast, convoyed by two ships 
of war. 

Upon the discovery of the American squadron the 
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merchant fleet made sail for the shore. Two ships of 
war stood boldly out for battle. Jones signaled his 
own fleet, but the Alliance took no notice of it; while 
Jones, crowding every possible sail, steered steadily 
toward the enemy. It was not until seven in the even- 
ing that he arrived. 

Of the battle which then began there are three ac- 
counts, written by the nglish Captain Pearson, 
commanding the Serapis, one of the two ships; by 
Lieutenant Richard Dale of the Bon Homme Richard, 
and by Jones himself; these do not differ in any impor- 
tant particulars. Jones’s account is most complete; it 
was written to Franklin within a fortnight after the 
action, and enters into details which are of great inter- 
est. The other vessel proved to be the Countess of 
Scarborough, twenty guns, which was taken by the 
Pallas, much her superior in armament, after a brisk 
encounter of two hours’ duration. 

The engagement which immediately followed was 
one of the most sanguinary and pluckiest ever fought. 
The Serapis was a well-disciplined man-of-war, in ex- 
cellent condition, under skilful officers, with trained 
seamen, and much the superior in every way to the con- 
verted Indiaman which Jones commanded. Her weight 
of metal consisted of twenty 18-pounders on her lower 
-gun-deck, twenty 9-pounders on her upper gun-deck, 
six 6-pounders on her quarter-deck, four 6-pounders on 
her forecastle; 50 guns, a total of 600 pounds, with 
305 men, and about 15 Lascars. The Bon Homme 
Richard had for armament six 18-pounders on the lower 
gun-deck, fourteen 12-pounders on the middle gun- 
deck, fourteen 9-pounders on the middle gun-deck, 
two 9-pounders on the. quarter-deck, two 6-pounders 
on the spar or upper deck, two 6-pounders on the 
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forecastle, and one in each gangway, a broadside of 
21 guns;? with a crew of about 380 men and.boys, to 
a great extent undisciplined and heterogeneous.2 The 
officers, with one or two exceptions, were Americans. 

About seven o’clock the ships neared each other. 
The moon arose at eight,twhile the. engagement was 
progressing. The officers and crew of the Richard per- 
ceived that their foe was every way worthy of them, 
and that before them was a difficult task, for which, 
however, there seemed to have been great eagerness. 
Captain Pearson hailed the Richard with the question, 
“What ship is that?” The answer was shouted, “I 
can’t hear what you say.” Instantly after the Serapis 
hailed again, “What ship is that? Answer imme- 
diately, or I shall be under the necessity of firing 
into you.” At this moment Dale, the first lieutenant, 
received orders from Jones to fire, and almost simul- 
taneously each ship delivered a broadside; when abreast 
in this way the battle began. At the very first fire 
two or three of the 18-pounders on the gun-deck burst, 
killing or maiming nearly every one of the crew sta- 
tioned at them. This unhappy accident filled the ship 
with a great dread, and the 18-pounders were thence- 
forth discredited and unused.* The corpses told too 
plain a tale of their unreliability. The penetrative 

1 According to Cooper, the armament was as follows: twenty-eight 12’s on 
gun-deck, eight 9’s on quarter-deck, and six 18’s in gun-room and gang-ways, 
making a broadside of twenty-one guns. : 

2 A careful analysis by Mahan makes 330 as an approximate maximum. 
Total probably a little more than 300. 

5 Allen, the I:nglish historian, doubts this statement, stating that Pearson 
would have known the fact, and therefore would have mentioned it; but the 
Witnesses are too many for it to be disbelieved. He says, also, that if Decatur, 
on the President, justified himself for withdrawing from an engagement when 
one gun burst, much more would Jones have been justified. ‘This is, perhaps, 


true, but Jones had abundant self-confidence, if not always good judgment, 
and is not to be tested by ordinary standards. ; : rele. 

** At quarter past eight, just as the moon was rising with a majestic ap- 
pearance.”’— N. FanninGc, Midshipman on board the Lon Homme Richard, 
Narrative, etc., New York, 1806, p. 46. 
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power of 18-pounders, according to Mahan, being 
singly much greater than 12-pounders, the loss was a 
serious one. 

The Richard was to windward of her antagonist and 
passed ahead; the Serapis came up on her port quarter. 
The Serapis, being the better sailer, soon passed the 
Richard, and Pearson, having thought that he had gone 
far enough to “go down athwart the fore part and rake ” 
the Richard, found that he had miscalculated; he 
therefore put his helm hard down to keep clear of his 
adversary, by which mancuvre the two ships were 
brought nearly in a line, the Serapis leading. The 
Englishman lost a little by these evolutions, so that the 
Richard succeeded in running aboard the Serapis, bows 
on, a little on her weather quarter. The wind being 
light, these manceuvres occupied about an hour, Jones 
having had the same intention as Pearson to cross his 
bows and rake his adversary, but was unable to do so. 

Thus ended the first phase of the fight, both parties 
having momentarily ceased firing. After a few min- 
utes Pearson shouted, with what idea in his head it is 
difficult to imagine, “ Has your ship struck?” to which 
Captain Jones replied, in words which have made him 
famous, “I have not yet begun to fight.” 

The Richard then backed her topsails, and the sails 
of the Serapis being full, the ships separated. In this 
position the Richard was unable to bring any of her 
guns into play. The Serapis then “wore short round 
upon her keel,’? and her jibboom ran into the mizzen 
rigging of the Richard. ‘The ships were then starboard. 
to starboard ; the pressure on the after sails of the Sera- 
pis, which vessel was nearly before the wind at the 
time, brought her hull round. The two ships then 
were alongside of each other, head and stern. The 
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1st Position. — Battle begins at 7.30 P.M. 

2d Position. — The “ Serapis ”’ passes to windward of the ‘* Richard.” 
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which brings the two ships broadside and broadside. 
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jibboom of the Serapis having given way by reason of 
the great strain. ; 

Immediately the action was renewed from the star- 
board side of the ships. A spare anchor became hooked 
in the quarter of the Richard, which was thereupon 
lashed ; the ornamental work of the two ships tended to 
hold them fast also, while, with his own hands, Jones 
lashed the jibboom of the Serapis to the mizzen rigging.? 
Pearson then let go an anchor with the hope that 
the Richard would drift clear. A vain hope, for the 
ships were securely locked together. So close were 
they that the gunners in using their rammers, in either 
ship, struck them against the sides of their adversary’s 
vessel or ran them through the opposite ports. “A 
novelty in naval combats,” said Dale, “was now pre- 
sented to many witnesses, but to few admirers.” 

When the Serapis’s cable took the strain, as a result 
of the dropping of the anchor, the bows of the Serapis 
and the stern of the Richard turned slowly to the tide. 

The ships were then locked in a deadly embrace. 
All this time the fight had been going on vigorously. 
The English thought they saw an opportunity, and 
attempted to board, but were driven back with loss. 

Now began the second phase of the battle. It was 
a peculiar and apparently desperate situation for the 
Americans. The advantage, however, was theirs; for 
the Serapis was the better ship for an open and regular 
fight, with its homogeneous and well-disciplined crew; 
while under these circumstances, in a hand to hand 


1 The coolness of this remarkable man, as well as the seriousness of his 
character, is iJlustrated by the anecdote which is told of him in connection 
with the locking of the ships together. It appears that while engaged 
with the master in making the ships fast, and overhearing his profanity, 
he said: ‘‘ Mr. Stacey, this is no time for swearing; in the next moment 
you may be in eternity. Let us do our duty.” 
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encounter, gunnery and seamanship were factors of less 
importance, and Jones’s readiness of resource and 
indomitable courage had abundant sphere of action. 
Nevertheless, the efficiency of the ship was diminished 
ereatly by the disuse of the discarded 18-pounders on 
the lower deck. 

When the Serapis swung alongside the Richard, the 
lower gun-ports were closed to prevent the Americans 
from boarding; these, however, were immediately blown 
off, and the ten 18-pounders on the lower gun-deck 
wrought terrible havoc in the Richard, completely 
riddling her sides. This fire drove nearly every one to 
the upper deck, where but few guns were working, only 
two guns on the quarter-deck and three or four of the 
12-pounders. This battery of 12-pounders, on which 
Jones had put his main reliance, which was under the 
charge of Lieutenant Dale and Colonel Weibert, was rap- 
idly silenced. Jones succeeded in adding another gun 
by shifting one from the port side of the quarter-deck. 
But as the Americans went up, the English went 
down, not only in courage and hope of success, but lit- 
erally; for having been driven for safety to the upper 
deck they manned the tops so effectively and aimed 
such a murderous fire upon the deck of the Serapis that 
nearly every Englishman was driven below for safety. 
There being, as it were, no enemies below for the 
English, and none on deck for the Americans, it would 
seem for the moment to have been a fight against ships 
rather than men. But this state of affairs was not of 
long duration. 

The purser of the Richard who commanded the guns 
on the quarter-deck was dangerously wounded, and it 
thus became necessary for Jones to superintend the 
small battery himself. Certain of the men stationed 
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with Colonel de Chamillard on the poop having been 
killed, the rest deserted their quarters, but “the tops 
held out bravely” under Lieutenant Stack. It was a 
battle of the tops, as has been said. The accurate and 
deadly fire had driven the men of the Serapis from their 
stations to seek refuge below. The Americans grew 
bolder, and one of the crew, a Scotchman, crept out to 
the extremity of the main yard-arm and, having a 
bucket with explosives and combustibles, succeeded 
in dropping a grenade through the main hatchway. 
The Serapis’s powder-boys, with great celerity, had 
provided more cartridges than were wanted, and laid 
them alongside the guns on the main deck. The 
Scotchman’s grenade set fire to some loose powder on 
the deck, which passed with furious flashing from one 
cartridge to another, causing a terrible loss of life; 
instantly twenty brave seamen were motionless, as 
many more mortally wounded, and another score crip- 
pled. Collars and wristbands, and waistbands of 
trousers, were all that was left of many of them. The 
demoralization that resulted would have compelled any 
but a British captain to have yielded. Of all the mul- 
titudinous causes which, added together, made the 
grand total which summed up the word “victory” at 
the last, the grenade dropped from the main yard-arm 
into the hatchway of the foe must count the chief. 

A condition of affairs which could not have been more 
trying to a commanding officer now resulted. This was 
no less than the panic of two of his warrant officers, 
— the gunner, the carpenter,— and the master-at-arms. 
Both ships were on fire. The Richard had been struck 
several times under water, and had sprung a leak; 
one of the pumps had been shot away. “The carpen- 


1“ We were on fire no less than ten or twelve times.’’ — PEARSON, 
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ter,” said Jones, in his report, “expressed his fear that 
she would sink, and the other two concluded that she 
was sinking, which occasioned the gunner to run aft on 
the poop, without my knowledge, to strike the colors; 
fortunately for me, a cannon-ball had done that before 
by carrying away the ensign staff; he was therefore 
reduced to the necessity of sinking, as he supposed, or 
of calling for quarter, and he preferred the latter.” 
The desperate nature of this engagement is made appar- 
ent when it is known that Jones, in utter wrath, flung 
his boarding pistols at the head of the man who dared 
to ery for quarter, broke his skull, and silenced his 
pusillanimous shouts. It exhibits, also, the instant 
decision, a characteristic of an able commander. 

The Englishman having asked Jones if he had cried 
for quarter, was answered with “the most determined 
negative.” The reply, however, not being understood, 
boarders were mustered with a view of putting a prize 
crew aboard the Richard. This was reckoning without 
his host ; and no sooner had the English crew stepped 
aboard the ship, than they were repelled by a force 
springing up from all sides, and they retreated rapidly, 
while the topmen kept up such a vigorous fire that the 
Serapis’s crew were again driven, with loss, below 
deck. Three 9-pounders only were the Richard’s effec- 
tive battery, while the Englishmen were tearing great 
and ugly holes in the ship’s vitals below. 

The battle assumed another phase. It was a desper- 
ate state of affairs. Battery silenced, warrant officers 
crying for quarter, the ship making water rapidly, 
handicapped by a multitude of prisoners, who sought 
any opportunity which might offer to turn the vessel 
over to the enemy, all the time hugged in such deadly 
embrace of the stanch Serapis. Did ever a stout sea- 
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man wrest victory from among such ill-omened condi- 
tions? To add to the greatest discomfiture, suddenly a 
new foe appeared, and fired a broadside, to the intense 
chagrin and exasperation of the Richard’s crew. It 
was discovered to have come from the Alliance. The 
greatest indignation arose, and half a hundred voices 
shouted, “For God’s sake, stop your firing!” but the 
Alliance, having delivered a raking fire, “passed along 
_ to the offside of the ship and continued firing.” 

An officer was directed to hail the Aldcance and order 
her “to lay the enemy aboard”; this was done, and, 
in reply to the question whether the order was under- 
stood, an affirmative answer was returned. This fire of 
the Alliance caused the crew “to leave one or two of 
the 12’s on board the Richard, which they had begun to 
fight again, saying that the Englishmen in the Alliance 
had got possession of the ship and were helping the 
enemy.” 

There was no possible excuse for this action on the 
part of Captain Landais. It was bright moonlight. 
The Richard was painted black, the sides of the Serapis 
yellow; they could readily be distinguished. As an 
extra warning, Jones put out the signal of reconnais- 
sance, — “three lanterns, one at the head (bow), another 
at the stern (quarter), and the third in the middle, in 
a horizontal line.” But it was of no avail. The All- 
ance coolly sailed round, firing into the Richard, “head, 
stern, and broadside.” Several of Jones’s men were 
killed and an officer mortally wounded, and, as he says 
in his letter, his “situation was really deplorable.” 

But now at the very height of his hopelessness, hope 
began to revive within the captain’s heart. For while 
the treacherous master-at-arms had liberated the pris- 
oners, they proved to be a benefit rather than an injury; 


R 
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for in their consternation, between the fear of being 
drowned or burned to death they worked most despe:- 
ately and constantly at the pumps, under the direction 
of Lieutenant Dale. The Serapis is said to have been 
on fire no less than a dozen times. Both ships being 
on fire from early in the action, the crews of the respec- 
tive vessels busied themselves with extinguishing the 
flames; the firing therefore slackened. The crew of 
the Serapis, covered by the deck whereon a rain of 
missiles was constantly hurled, obliged to keep below, 
as it were, in a dark pit of smoke and blood, of 
corpses, of groaning men, and hissing flame, were in 
a wretched plight. The fight, however, was still kept 
up by Jones, and was dramatically ended when a well- 
directed fire shattered and rendered useless the main- 
mast of the Serapis, which stood out as a prominent 
target by reason of its yellow color: after it went by 
the board there was practically no resistance. 

The engagement had lasted from three to three and 
a half hours. It had been witnessed by more than fif- 
teen hundred persons on Flamborough Head, —to them 
a humiliating sight. Captain Pearson struck the flag of 
England, which had been nailed to the mast, with his 
own hand; none of his people would venture aloft on 
this duty. There remains only the account of the sur- 
render, which is described by Lieutenant Dale as 
follows : — 

“Upon finding that the flag of the Serapis had been 
struck, I went to Captain Jones and asked whether I 
might board the Serapis, to which he consented; and 
jumping upon the gunwale seized the main-brace pen- 
nant, and swung myself upon her quarter-deck. Mid- 
shipman Mayrant followed with a party of men, and 
was immediately run through the thigh with a boarding- 
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pike by some of the enemy stationed in the waist, who 
were not informed of the surrender of the ship. I found 
Captain Pearson standing in the leeward side of the 
quarter-deck, and, addressing myself to him, said, ‘Sir, 
I have orders to send you on board the ship alongside.’ 
The first lieutenant of the Serapis, coming up at this 
moment, inquired of Captain Pearson whether the ship 
alongside had struck to him. To which I replied, ‘No, 
sir, the contrary; he has struck tous.’ The lieutenant 
renewing his inquiry, ‘Have you struck, sir?’ was 
answered, ‘Yes, I have.’ The lieutenant replied, ‘I 
have nothing more to say,’ and was about to return 
below when I informed him he must accompany Captain 
Pearson on board the ship alongside. He said, ‘If you 
will permit me to go below, I will silence the firing 
of the lower deck guns.’ This request was refused, 
and, with Captain Pearson, he was passed over to the 
deck of the Bon Homme Richard.' Orders being sent 
below to cease firing, the engagement terminated, after 
a most obstinate combat of three hours and a half.” 2 
Then, as Jones reports, “I had two enemies to en- 
counter more formidable than the Britons: I mean fire 
and water.” There was a depth of five feet of water in 
the hold. The fire approached the magazine. The 
powder was put on deck ready to be thrown overboard. 


1 See Appendix D. 

2 An eyewitness narrates the following incident of the surrender: ‘‘ The 
officers, headed by the captain of the Serapis, now came on board our ship. 
Captain Pearson inguired for Captain Jones, to whom he was introduced by 
Mr. Morse, our purser. The former accosted Captain Jones, in presenting 
his sword, in this manner: ‘It is with great reluctance that I am obliged 
to resign my sword to a man who may be said to fight with a halter about 
his neck.’ ° Jones took no notice of this insult, but gallantly replied, ‘ Sir, 
you have fought like a hero, and I make no doubt your sovereign will re- 
ward you for it in the most ample manner.’ ’” — Anulectic Magazine, Vol. 
Vill., quoted in Frost’s Book of the Navy, p. 62. 
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All night, until ten o’clock the next day, the fire was 
fought. The good old ship which for fifteen years had 
sailed the seas on peaceful errands was ill fitted to 
withstand the terrible shock of the Serapis’s guns. 
The successful captain thought now only of saving 
the ship, which, he tells us, was “mangled beyond the 
power of description.” It was a victory won by sheer 
indomitable energy. Never before had a ship suffered 
so much and yet been victorious. 

It was a sight which stirred to the depths its brave 
commander’s soul. Ragged holes through which the 
moonlight shone, charred woodwork black with flame 
and smoke, splintered timbers casting weird shadows 
on the deck, clothes of men tori into shreds; buckets, 
rammers, ropes, and bits of canvas hurled here and 
there by a tempest of disorder; but, above and beyond 
all, the groans and sighs of men bathed in blood were 
in his ears, and the stiffened limbs and heavy bodies 
of his crew, whose faces were familiar to him, who 
would never sigh or groan again, —all these made a 
scene of wretchedness, from which so bold a seaman as 
he was, hardened by wind and wave and accustomed to 
the sights and sounds of battle, felt inclined to recoil, 
as from “a prospect of finished horror.” 

The loss of the Serapis, according to the surgeon’s 
report, was 10 dead, 86 wounded, and 32 miserably 
scorched; but Pearson, in closing the report, says, “I 
find many more both killed and wounded than appears 
in the enclosed list, but their names, I find, as yet 
impossible to ascertain.” 4 

The Richard’s loss was 42 killed and 40 wounded.2 


1 The deaths on board the Serapis were increased to 61, including 16 
marines. . 

2 Cooper puts the losses on each side as about equal, in the neighbor-~ 
hood of 150 killed and wounded. 
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Of the crew there were about 71 Americans, 57 Eng- 
lishmen, 21 Portuguese, Scandinavians, and others. 
The muster roll, numbering only 227, is imperfect, and 
there were doubtless more Americans on board.! Her- 
culean efforts were made to keep the old ship afloat, 
and she was not abandoned until the 25th, when, a 
little after ten, she sank below the waves. The Serapis 
was fitted with a jury mainmast, and the fleet sailed for 
the Texel, where, although protestations were made 
by the British government, through the ambassador at 
the Hague, Sir Joseph Yorke, the Dutch refused to 
accede to their demand to deliver up the ships and their 
crews which “the pirate Paul Jones, of Scotland, who 
is a rebel subject and criminal of the state, has taken.” 
The action of their High Mightinesses would commend 
itself to students of international law to-day; namely, 
“that they will in no respect whatever pretend to judge 
of the legality or illegality of the actions of those who 
have on the open sea taken any vessels which do not be- 
long to this country, and bring them into any of the ports 
of the republic; that they only open their ports to give 
them shelter from storms and other disasters; and that 
they oblige them to put to sea again with their prizes, 
without unloading or disposing of their cargoes, but let- 
ting them remain exactly as when they arrived. ...” 

Landais, the captain of the Alliance, showed himself 
the meanest and most cowardly of men. He was dis- 
missed the service on the ground of insanity. 

Pearson claims that he received injury through the 
Alliance’s attack, and justifies his surrender partly on 
that account.2 But all the evidence goes to show that 
the Richard was between the Alliance and Serapis at 


1 See Sherburne’s Life, pp. 134-140. 
2 Appendix B. 
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every discharge of her battery; the injury therefore to 
her was slight. It was supposed that his treachery 
was caused by an intention to cripple the Richard and 
‘then claim the credit for the Serapis’s capture. Jones’s 
“colleagues,” as he calls them, reflected but little credit 
upon the expedition. Neither the Vengeance nor the 
Alliance made any prizes among the merchantmen. 
Lieutenant Henry Lunt of the Richard, who was absent 
in the pilot boat with fifteen able-bodied seamen, was 
in sight during the whole action, but, according to his 
statement, “thought it not prudent to go alongside in 
time of action.” A great error of judgment, which he 
must have regretted in after years. The great difficulty 
under which the expedition labored was due to the fact 
that the authority of the commander was not well de- 
fined, owing to the “concordat” which was drawn up, 
“which substituted a species of joint agency for the 
principle of unquestioning obedience.” 

This wonderful victory made Jones the hero of two 
continents. When he appeared in Amsterdam a couple 
of months later, crowds filled the streets and cheered 
him. His vanity was his great weakness. He knew 
how to pose before the public. He became a conspicu- 
ous figure in Paris, with his Continental uniform pic- 
turesquely set off by a Scotch bonnet edged with gold. 

Franklin, on the receipt of the news of the victory, 
wrote, “ For some days after the arrival of your express, 
scarce anything was talked of at Paris and Versailles 
but your cool conduct and persevering bravery during 
that terrible conflict.” 

Congress gave him a vote of thanks. The king 
of France bestowed on him a sword and made him 
a knight of the Order of Merit. The king of Den- 
mark gave him a pension. The empress of Russia 
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bestowed on him the ribbon of Saint Anne.2 When 
he returned to Philadelphia, in 1781, the war was 
nearly over, and his life became thereafter inconspicu- 
ous, except for the continuation of its old restlessness. 
In 1788 he was in the service of Russia, with the rank 
of rear-admiral. He finally returned to Paris, where 
he died in 1792, in the forty-fifth year of his age. 

The captain of the Serapis was knighted for his 
bravery in an action in which more of the spirit of 
Jones would have made him a victor. Jones,.on learn- 
ing of it, good-humoredly said, “He deserved it; and 
should I have the good fortune to fall in with him 
again, I will make a Lord of him.” 

Jones was denounced as a pirate.! His was a name 
wherewith little children were frightened. He was a 
Scotch peasant lad turned adventurer, and therefore 
could not have the character of a man of honor. It is 
not to be expected that English writers should look 
upon him favorably. His seafaring life of thirteen 
years was doubtless no better nor worse than that of 
thousands of his fellow-countrymen who sailed from 
the ports of England and Scotland in the quarter- 
century preceding the American Revolution. He is 
charged, in prints and pamphlets, with being guilty of 
the foulest crimes. National animosity and prejudice, 
however, have made his biography. While these mat- 


1 It was during this expedition to the Irish Channel that Jones contem- 
plated the capture of the Earl of Selkirk, with a view of holding him as a 
distinguished prisoner, that his countrymen might be benefited by this 
exchange. Not finding him at home, his lieutenant and crew demanded 
his silver plate, following the British custom in America. This was given 
up, and taken aboard the Ranger with the consent of Jones, who yielded 
to the importunity of his crew. Later every piece was returned by Jones, 
having been purchased from his private means, the teapot still containing 
the tea leaves which were in it at the time of capture. This assuredly was 
not the custom of pirates. 

2 These last two honors some years later. 
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ters pertaining to his early life may yet be a matter 
of dispute, his subsequent career and writings -show 
beyond all question that his life was worthy and hon- 
orable from the time he identified himself with the 
cause of the colonies and was commissioned as officer 
in the navy; and it is difficult to believe that he was 
not imbued with principles of honor to the same extent 
that men in his position were in both the English and 
American navies. If he was the man whom his de- 
tractors suppose him to be, he could never have arrived 
at the social distinction and respect which he achieved 
in America and France.! 

He had for his sponsors in the United States such 
members of the Marine Committee of Congress as John 
Hancock, Robert Morris, Philip Livingston, Benjamin 
Harrison, who appointed him “to command the Ranger, 
ship of war,” and later, in France, the friendship of 
Franklin and Lee and Silas Deane, the French commis- 
sioners, —names surely which carry sufficient weight 
to guarantee the worth and respectability of any man. 

To be sure, he was a rebel and a traitor in the eyes 
of the subjects of King George — that alone was enough 
to injure his reputation; but then, in addition, he was 
signally successful against their armed forces at sea, 
and this was not easily to be forgiven. That he suc- 
ceeded in alarming, to a great extent, all England is 
evident from a recent writer, who takes occasion, 
from a study of his exploits, to’caution his countrymen 
therefore, lest a similar condition of affairs should over- 
take them, and to urge them “to be armed against the 
indefinite possibilities of the future.” 2 

1“To him,” says Professor Laughton, “country was an idle word, 
patriotism an unknown idea.”’ 

? Professor Laughton: who also says, ‘His moral character may be 


summed up in one word —detestable.’’ Allen speaks of him as ‘that indi- 
vidual.” 
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Only by envoys and naval officers is a nation made 
known, officially, to foreign countries, as it were by the 
grace of courts and the thunder of guns. The colonists 
being in rebellion since 1776, the only way to introduce 
themselves to England was by a ship with guns and 
national ensign at the peak. Paul Jones represented 
the sovereignty of the young and puissant nation 
which Milton saw in poetic vision arising in the 
west. He possessed those traits which have always 
characterized his countrymen, —ambition, humanity, 
enterprise, a quaint humor, and a mastery and confi- 
dence in every situation in life, born of a variety of 
material triumphs in overcoming the difficulties of 
settling a wilderness. 

His countrymen will not soon forget him. 
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Notre marine ne se releva jamais de ce coup terrible porté a sa 
considération et sa puissance. — Drm La GRAVIERE. 


Nothing could withstand the Squadron your Lordship did me 
the honour to place under my command. Their high state of disci- 
pline is well known to you, and with the judgmeht of the Captains, 
together with their valour, and that of the Officers and Men of 
every description, it was absolutely irresistible. — NELson. 


We hoped to have deceived the enemy, but he was not to be 
misled. To see and to attack us was the affair of a moment. — 
ADMIRAL VILLENEUVE. 


Had it pleased God that I had not been wounded and stone 
blind, there cannot be a doubt but every ship would have been in 
our possession. — NELson, to Lord Howe. 


The battle stood unparalleled and singular in this instance, 
that every captain distinguished himself. — Lorp Hows, Nelson’s 
Despatches, II1., 84. 


Three eminent features characterize the battle of the Nile: 
first, Nelson’s sudden attack, not waiting for daylight, which sur- 
prised the enemy; second, his determination to assail the van, 
and destroy it; third, the masterly stroke by which Captain Foley 
showed the way and anchored inside the enemy’s line, whether of 
his own initiative or not, the result being that the enemy’s line was 
erushed at the head, as between the jaws of a vice, while the rear 
looked hopelessly on. 


THE NIUE. 
AUGUST 1, 1798. 


In the year 1798 western Europe was at the feet of 
Bonaparte; only England was unconquered. The 
“active islanders,” as he called them, were the chief 
obstacle in his pathway to ‘universal dominion. 
“France must either destroy them or expect itself to 
be destroyed.”” Yet not by means of “corruption and 
intrigue,” as he wrote, but by downright hard fighting, 
—as at the Nile and Waterloo, — was this eventually 
done. The contest was waged between the two great 
chieftains, Nelson and Bonaparte, in reality, although 
they fought, one on the sea, the other on the land. 
The battle of the Nile was the first act in the closing 
drama. 

Bonaparte had dreams of Oriental conquests. This 
new Alexander’s ambition was boundless. He had a 
_ way of making his dreams realities; that was why he 

was so much feared. A large French fleet was ready 
to sail at Toulon. No one knew its destination. 
Perchance the Thames, and London, was its objective 
point. The British government was in dread; the 
Admiralty alarmed. It was evident that to destroy 
the French fleet was to confine the bold Corsican’s 
plans in dreamland. 

The French squadron must be destroyed, whatever its 
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destination. Some man of force and skill, of wisdom 
and bravery, is needed for this great emergency. Upon 
whom should the choice then fall, except-on the man 
who, at the battle of Cape Saint Vincent, under Admi- 
ral Jervis, had so greatly distinguished himself? His 
exceptionally brilliant performance in that fight had 
won the admiration of all England. In the crisis of 
the engagement he broke from his place in the line, 
without orders, and dashed into the Spanish van. (By 
a bold manceuvre the admiral was attempting to mass 
his squadron for a supreme and, possibly, successful at- 
tack upon the British line.) He commanded the Captain, 
the smallest seventy-four in the fleet; but he ranged 
alongside the mighty Santissima Trinidad, the flagship 
of 130 guns, and fought her with rare audacity, and 
defiantly met at once five more ships, two of 112 guns, 
one of 80 guns, and two of seventy-four. The movement 
illustrated the genius of the man, incredibly swift in his 
intuitions, quick as a flash to decide upon a course of 
conduct. With this little seventy-four he made the 
great attempt, soon followed by assistance, and actually 
captured, by boarding, the San Nicolas, which he might 
have lost, for the great San Joseph, of 112 guns, opened 
fire on them, which latter ship was grinding against 
the side of the San Micolas. Nothing daunted, over 
the captured vessel as a bridge he captured another! 
A like brilliant dash, a similar capture, had never before 
been known. No wonder the anxious eyes of the Admi- 
ralty fastened upon this man for an important and 
critical expedition. 

The gravity of the situation was felt in the navy as 
well as at home. Collingwood had written in J anuary, 
“The question is not merely who shall be conqueror, 
but whether we shall be any longer a people, — whether 
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Britain is still to be enrolled in the list of European 
nations.” For a year and more the British had kept 
away from the Mediterranean, and held to their stations 
off Cadiz and Brest to intercept the Spanish or French 
fleet attempting a junction or a descent upon the Eng- 
lish coast. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, writing té6 Admiral 
Jervis, mentioned the “decided and hazardous com- 
plexion” of the measure about to be undertaken, “The 
appearance of a British squadron in the Mediterranean 
is a condition on which the fate of Europe may at this 
moment be stated to depend; you will not be surprised 
that we are disposed to strain every nerve and incur 
considerable hazard in effecting it.” 

It was left optional with the admiral to leave Cadiz 
and go in person with the fleet; if he should send any 
one, the First Lord continues, “I think it almost unnec- 
essary to suggest to you the propriety of putting it 
under the command of Sir H. Nelson, whose acquaint- 
ance with that part of the world, as well as his activity 
aud disposition, seem to qualify him in a peculiar man- 
ner for that service.” Jervis had already sent Nelson 
with three ships to keep an eye on Toulon. So the 
admiral, desirous that he should take charge of the 
new fleet from the outset, wrote, “You and you only 
can command the important service in contemplation ; 
therefore make the best of your way down to me.” 

The choice of Nelson caused considerable bitterness 
of feeling in the fleet. Other officers, notably Sir Will- 
iam Parker and Sir John Orde, felt aggrieved that a 
junior should be given this important command. Orde 
went so far as to send Lord Saint Vincent a challenge; 
but no duel was fought. He replied to an objection 

1 Quoted by Mahan. 
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to the choice of Nelson, “That those who were respon- 
sible for measures had a right to choose their men.” 
At home there was strong opposition to his appoint- 
ment. Sir William Parker, however, violated all pro- 
priety in having read publicly, on board his ship, the 
Prince George, a letter “from one of the puisne Lords 
of the Admiralty, in which Lord Saint Vincent was 
insolently denounced for having sent so young a flag- 
officer as Nelson to seek the French fleet.” 

The responsibility of the command, the harassments 
of the service, the uncertainties of the situation, his 
wretched health, the jealousy and envy of his brother 
officers, made his lot an unhappy one; but he was 
nothing daunted. 

So it came about that Rear-Admiral Nelson com- 
manded the fleet, and that ten ships were sent to him 
onthe 21st of May, under the command of Captain 
Troubridge, from the squadron at Cadiz. The brig 
Mutine, commanded by Hardy, despatched two days 
before to inform Nelson of the sailing of Troubridge, 
arrived the 5th of June. On the 19th, Bonaparte had 
sailed by way of Genoa with an army of forty thou- 
sand men, and then by Corsica eastward. This was 
unknown to Nelson. 

The long chase which was to follow had an inau- 
spicious beginning. On a dark night, the 20th of 
June, the Vanguard, Nelson’s ship, had the misfortune, 
in a heavy gale, to roll “overboard her main and mizzen 
topmasts and, later on, the foremast went, close to the 
deck.” The Orion and Alexander, her consorts, suffered 
little injury, and the latter next morning took the Van- 
guard in tow and endeavored to make Oristan Bay, in 
Sardinia. The situation was one of extreme danger on 
the evening of the 22d, for, on account of the lightness 
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of the wind, the Alexander had scarcely power to save 
the Vanguard, which a heavy westerly breeze was driv- 
ing on the Sardinian coast. “Nelson ordered the Alez- 
ander to let go the hawser.” Captain Ball, however, 
with confidence in himself and a great desire to help 
the ship into a place of safety, entreated to be permitted 
to hold on a little longer; the holding on accomplished 
its object, and, on the 238d, the ships anchored at the 
islands of San Pietro. Ball, however, did more; he 
won the friendship of Nelson, who never forgot his help 
in the hour of dire extremity; and this was the more 
fortunate, for Nelson had formed an unfavorable opinion 
of him. He had written on one occasion, “ Two noble 
captains are here, Ball and Shepard; they wear fine 
epaulettes, for which I think them great coxcombs. 
They have not visited me; and I shall not, be assured, 
court their acquaintance.” The report was, that when 
Ball went on board the Vanguard for the first time to 
pay his respects, Nelson greeted him with the cutting 
remark, “What! are you come to have your bones 
broken?” Ball answered that he had no desire to have 
his bones broken, but if his duty to king and country 
required it, they should not be spared. When the ships 
came to anchor, Nelson hastened on board the Alez- 
ander and, embracing Ball, said to him, “A friend in 
need is a friend indeed.” This man of wind and wave 
and battle fury had a generous heart under his uniform. 

This storm in the Gulf of Lyons depressed him. 
How great his disappointment was can be gathered 
- from a letter he wrote to his wife. “Figure to 
yourself,” he wrote, “a vain man on Sunday even- 
ing at sunset walking in his cabin, with his squad- 
ron about him, who looked up to their chief to 
lead them to glory, and in whom this chief placed the 
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firmest reliance that the proudest ships, in equal num- 
bers, belonging to France, would have bowed their 
flags, and with a very rich prize lying by him. Figure 
to yourself this proud, conceited man when the sun 
rose on Monday morning: his ship dismasted, his fleet 
dispersed, and himself in such distress that the mean- 
est frigate out of France would have been a very un- 
welcome guest... . I ought not to call what has 
happened to the Vanguard by the cold name of acci- 
dent; I believe firmly that it was the Almighty’s good- 
ness, to check my consummate vanity.” Nevertheless 
he kept himself well in hand, as he did the ships under 
his command, and if he felt depressed or exultant it 
was but the natural consequence of adverse circum- 
stances to a mind restless with ambition and activity, 
and eager to add to his fame. 

In four days, however, the Vanguard, fitted with 
jury masts, was ready for sea. Returning to Toulon 
on the 31st of May, they found the harbor deserted of 
the French squadron. The same wind which had dis- 
masted the Vanguard had sent the French ships flying 
to the southward. 

A great disappointment here befell the admiral: the 
frigates which he had with him separated in the storm, 
and, imagining that the Vanguard would be obliged 
to make the port of Gibraltar for repairs, had rendez- 
voused there; they never returned. Conjectures were 
many as to the whereabouts of the Toulon fleet. Were 
they in the Gulf of Genoa? Had they gone to Sicily, 
or Portugal, or Ireland? The admiral was totally in 
the dark; but it was his business to find the ships, and 
find them he would. “Be they bound to the Antipodes, 
I would not lose a moment to bring them to action,” 
he said. It might be that the fleet was secretly making 
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westward through the Gibraltar straits to the north 
and the narrow seas. Two years before Napoleon had 
written to his admirals, “Make us masters of the 
Channel for three days, and we are masters of the 
world.” The French fleet was the objective; he would 
make most strenuous efforts first to find and then 
“take, sink, burn, aud destroy it.” The man who 
had lost his right eye and his right arm in the service 
of his country, who had suffered many lesser injuries, 
and had met the nation’s enemies in one hundred and 
twenty fights, would not be daunted by any circum- 
stance; of that, those who knew him best felt assured. 

The French had a long start. Nelson’s consorts were - 
separated in their search for Troubridge’s reénforce- 
ments. The Orion and Alexander were not then in 
sight. The Leander, of fifty guns, was ordered to wait 
for the missing ships, a memorandum being left of their 
intended course. He made at once for Cape Corso, the 
northern point of Corsica. Inquiries were made wher- 
ever information was likely to be obtained, with no 
result. 

June 7th, the brig Mutine joined him; on the 8th, 
Troubridge with his fleet, eleven sail of the line. With 
eleven seventy-fours there was no reason for further 
delay; he resolved to push on. Nelson divided his 
fleet into three columns, leading the first column in 
the Vanguard ; the second, Captain Hood, in the Zeal- 
ous —these were to attack; the third, Captain Trou- 
bridge leading, was to fall upon the convoy. That 
day the long chase properly began. 

The sea is wide, even the Mediterranean; there are 
harbors innumerable in which fleets may hide; they 
may double on their tracks, they may cause a com- 
mander, by false information, to misjudge utterly their 
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destination. Thus they may weary out even a persistent 
and patient pursuer. The brig Mutine had been kept 
busy seeking information. Hardy, its captain, was an 
able officer, who afterwards commanded Nelson’s flag- 
ship at Trafalgar; he had been sent to Civita Vecchia 
and along the Roman coast. Several vessels had been 
spoken, but no information could be gained. The ad- 
miral then steered for Corsica, arriving the 12th’ of 
June; on the 13th he sailed between Corsica and Elba, 
and between Planosa and Elba, “through the latter of 
which passages large ships or fleets had not been accus- 
tomed to pass.”! On the 14th the Orion and Alevander 
- joined the squadron, and information was obtained that 
the French fleet had been seen off the west end of 
Sicily steering eastward. On the 15th Nelson wrote to 
Spencer, “If they pass Sicily, I shall believe they are 
going on their scheme of possessing Alexandria, and 
getting troops to India —a plan concerted with Tippoo 
Sahib, by no means as difficult as might at first view 
be imagined.” This was a good conjecture, as the 
event proved. The French had sailed on a northwest 
wind; that was about the only indication which Nelson 
had of their course. 

The admiral was a man willing to take sone Off 
the Roman coast the Mutine rejoined them. Still no . 
definite knowledge had been gained. With great pre- 
cision, however, the British admiral was clearing up 
every possible source of information. His efforts at 
least assured him that the enemy were not in certain 
places, wherever they might be. At Naples he may 
possibly get some inkling of the whereabouts of the 
fleet. On the 16th they saw the dark smoke rising from 
the cone of Vesuvius. Troubridge, the tried and true 


1 An Authentic Narrative, by an officer of rank, London, 1798. 
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friend of the commander-in-chief, went with the Mutine 
to the Bay of Naples to elicit, if possible, some infor- 
mation from Sir William Hamilton, the representative 
of Great Britain at the court of the king. He brought 
back only a report that the French fleet had sailed for 
Malta. Nelson regretted this day of delay. His eager, 
restless spirit kept the fleet on the run. This was not 
difficult. They were one with him in earnest activity. 
Then they went to Sicily, bound for the Faro of Mes- 
sina. With a fair wind the fleet passed through the 
straits on the 20th.. The Sicilians, apprehensive of the 
French fleet, beheld them with joy. Now, for the first 
time, they gained some definite information. The 
British consul gave them the startling news that Bona- 
parte had taken Malta. This was a great relief. They 
have now something to go upon. Malta seems like a 
star in the dark night of their ignorance. It shines 
with hopefulness, and yet it tells nothing of ultimate 
destination. A value is given, however, and the equa- 
tion must be worked out. 

With a fresh breeze from the northwest the fleet now 
steers, under press of sail, for Malta. On the 22d, 
however, it was learned that the French had sailed 
from thence on the 18th, with a fresh gale from the 
northwest. The French might be bound for the Adri- 
atic; but Nelson, relying on his judgment, made the 
signal to his fleet to bear up and steer to the southeast. 
Nelson made up his mind that the enemy had gone to 
Egypt, and to Egypt he would go. From the 22d to 
the 29th the fleet sailed rapidly toward Alexandria, 
speaking two ships from that place and one from the 
Archipelago. To anxious inquiries the reply came. 
that nothing had been seen of any French men-of-war. 
Was it false information that the French had sailed 
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from Malta? The difficulties of the pursuit were aggra- 
vated by the fact that Nelson had no scouting vessels, 
which he called “the eyes of a fleet.” He had, how- 
ever, to take what the Admiralty were willing to give 
to him or to spare from other important duty. While 
realizing his lack, he did not complain; he did the best 
with what he had. 

The French fleet numbered four hundred vessels, 
including transports. They swung along steadily on 
their course with comparative unconcern, knowing only 
that the English fleet was in pursuit. Strange to say, 
on the night of the 22d the fleets passed each other in 
the dim haze unperceived, crossing each other’s tracks. 

It had been the great desire of Nelson to “try Bona- 
parte on a wind,” as he expressed it. The chance was 
lost at this time, although the lookouts were eager, and 
the situation sharpened the senses of every soul on 
board the English ships. Not a light was seen on a 
French ship, nor a bell heard as it struck the half-hours 
of the watches. The French fleet went by, and the 
chase was prolonged for many weeks thereafter. 

It was a vigorous chase. So well sailed the admi- 
ral’s ships that they actually outran the French ships, 
although they had started four days before. Bonaparte, 
however, had, with great shrewdness, ordered the expe- 
dition as it left Malta to proceed in’ an indirect course 
by way of Candia. It happened, then, that when the 
English ships came in sight of the Pharos Tower of 
Alexandria under press of sail, to the great surprise 
and astonishment of the fleet not a single man-of-war 
was seen. Bonaparte had not arrived. 

Was Alexandria, after all, his destination? Nelson 
was filled with deep anxiety concerning his course. 
He had divined well the destination of the enemy. 
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All his conjectures pointed to the one port and the 
Egyptian expedition. And now apparently his conjec- 
tures had proved false. Could he longer trust his owi: 
judgment? It was a hard case. It was the first time 
that he had a squadron under his command. He must 
be worthy of the confidence that had been placed in 
him. He did not delay, however. The governor of 
Alexandria, surprised at the coming of the British fleet, 
was still more surprised that a French fleet was sup- 
posed to be on its way thither. On the 29th of June 
the fleet was at Alexandria, on the 4th of July they 
made the coast of Caramania; thence they sailed along 
the south side of Candia in the direction of Syracuse, 
sailing with a contrary wind both night and day with 
every bit of canvas the stanch ships could carry, a 
vagiie uncertainty wearing the heart of the veteran 
admiral. 

Every morning the lookouts opened wide their eyes 
as the gray light glimmered on the horizon line. Every 
night they watched the light fade out in the west and 
the night set in. From morning to evening the ship’s 
routine was vigorously carried out. Every deck was 
cleared for action. Every man knew that sooner or 
later, far or near, he himself, and the ship on which he 
sailed, would be put to the test. 

The Vanguard, with her jury masts, sailed with the 
best. All that thorough seamanship, long experience, 
and resolute determination could accomplish had re- 
sulted in a fleet than which no finer had as yet sailed 
under the national ensign. On the 18th of July the 
island of Sicily appeared, and Nelson determined to 
enter the port of Syracuse. Not one of the officers knew 
the port, but by judgment and good seamanship every 
ship got in without accident. ‘The admiral was willing 
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to take risks. This was a characteristic pervading his 
successful career. The constant, unremitting efforts 
of the fleet find best illustration in the simple fact that 
the Vanguard had not taken in water, that most neces- 
sary article, since the 6th of May; its stock was very 
nearly exhausted. The other ships were in like con- 
dition. A delay occurred here of five days only, to 
replenish the ships and to give all hands a breathing 
spell. Then the uncertain chase began again. 

With the hope of getting information the admiral 
sailed for the Morea. On the 28th the Gulf of Coron 
was reached, and Troubridge, in the Culloden, was sent 
in to glean any information that might be of service. 
He returned with the intelligence that the French fleet 
had been seen about a month previous sailing to the 
southeast from Candia. Here was something definite 
at last. ‘Troubridge, with extraordinary diligence, had 
accomplished his errand so quickly that the fleet was 
detained not more than three hours. Nelson now deter- 
mined to sail for Alexandria again. All sail was car- 
ried. On the Ist of August, at noon, the port was 
‘ made. French flags were seen in the harbor. ‘The 
utmost joy,” says a contemporaneous narrative, “seemed 
to animate every breast on board the squadron at- sight 
of the enemy.” ‘These Nimrods of the sea had found 
their quarry at last. 

During the cruise the admiral had been accustomed, 
“weather and other circumstances permitting,” to cause 
his captains to repair on board the Vanguard, when he 
would explain to them his plans of attacking the enemy. 
His thorough mind had prepared for every possible 
contingency, —an attack at night or by day, under sail 
or at anchor. “ With the masterly ideas of their admi- 
ral therefore, on the subject of naval tactics, every one 
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of the captains of his squadron was most thoroughly 
acquainted; and, upon surveying the situation of the 
enemy, they could ascertain with precision what were 
the ideas and intentions of their commander without the 
aid of any further instructions; by which means sig- 
nals became almost unnecessary, much time was saved, 
and the attention of every captain could almost undis- 
tractedly be paid to the conduct of his own particular 
ship, —a circumstance from which, upon this occasion, 
the advantages to the general service were almost 
incalculable.” ! , 

This careful prevision on the part of Nelson is at 
once an evidence of his professional conscientiousness 
and of his wisdom and freedom from pride of position, 
in that he won the confidence of his officers by taking 
them into his confidence, and prepared the way for vic- 
tory by having his squadron completely imbued with 
his ideas. They thus were one with him. They 
knew his plans. They admired the man. He fought 
in and through them. So he won his victories. 

Nelson sent ahead two of his squadron to recon- 
noitre. The French fleet was discovered by Captain 
Hood, in the Zealous, who immediately signaled the 
number of ships — sixteen — lying at anchor in Abou- 
kir Bay, on the port bow. The long-sought-for enemy 
was found at last. 

The wind was blowing a topgallant breeze from the 
north-northwest. It became necessary to take in roy- 
als, as the fleet hauled upon the wind, at the admiral’s 
command. 

Aboukir Bay, where the French fleet lay at anchor, 
is an open roadstead, situated about fifteen miles east of 
Alexandria, adjacent to the Rosetta mouth of the Nile. 


1 Sir Edward Berry’s Authentic Narrative, p. 17. 
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Its navigation is difficult, owing to shoals and rocks. 
The French fleet was at anchor in the western part, in 
an apparently secure position, near a small island, after- 
wards called Nelson’s Island. This island is two and 
a half miles from Aboukir Point, which marks the 
western end of the bay. Owing to the shallowness of 
the water the northwestern ship was moored a mile 
and a half southeast of the island, in five fathoms of 
water. 

The French Admiral Brueys had put his vessels as 
near to the island as he thought necessary, but not near 
enough; a fatal mistake, for he left 100m for a possi- 
bility that his flank might be turned. It was this little 
space between his ship and the island which affected 
the fortunes of the battle so soon to follow. “This 
foremost ship,” says Mahan, “ought to have been 
brought so near to the shoal as not to leave room to 
swing, and there been moored head and stern.” The 
distance was so great to the island that the small arma- 
ment there placed became ineffective as a support to 
the fleet. The first eight ships were extended in a 
southeast line, the remaining ships made then an 
obtuse angle with the first direction, toward the beach. 
A distance of 160 yards intervened between the ships, 
making the whole line nearly a mile and three-quarters 
in length. The line was thus bent with a view to 
extend the rear into shoal water. A decided error; for 
it failed actually to reach. it, and prevented the line 
from firing at right angles to a possible attack of the 
enemy. Brueys supposed the rear would be attacked, 
upon which part, he said, “the enemy will probably 
bring to bear all their effort.” The fleet came to anchor 
on July 4th. The next day Jaubert, the commissary of 
the fleet, wrote, ‘“‘ We are now moored in such a manner 
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as to bid defiance to a force more than double our 
own.” 

The French fleet consisted of one 120-gun ship, the 
Orient, the flagship, together with three of 80 guns, 
nine of 74, two of 40, two of 36, two brigs of 18 and 
14 guns respectively, and two bomb vessels of 8 guns 
each. A formidable fleet! Twenty-one vessels in all, 
although only seventeen were of much avail. 

They were to be encountered by fourteen English 
vessels, thirteen 74s and one 50, and one brig sloop, — 
fifteen vessels in all. The disparity was decidedly in 
favor of the French. 

The British admiral had one rare advantage which 
compensated for this lack in guns: it was the posses- 
sion of as noble an array of sea-captains as ever looked 
to a flagship for signals. They had all seen hard ser- 
vice; it might have been with Hughes in the East In- 
dies, with Rodney in the West Indies, or with Jervis 
at Saint Vincent. They were sea-veterans. A “band 
of brothers,” Nelson called them. They had the utmost 
confidence and admiration, mingled with deep affection, 
for their wonderful commander. 

Ball was there, who saved the Vanguard early in the 
chase; Troubridge, who supported him so gallantly at 
Saint Vincent, to whom he afterward referred as “the 
most meritorious sea-officer of his standing in the ser- 
vice’; Hallowell, of coffin-trophy fame, great of body 
and a great fighter; Berry, his flag-captain, who, at the 
Saint Vincent fight, was first to leap aboard the huge 
San Nicolas and help his one-armed commodore into 
the main chains; Foley, who commanded the 100-gun 
ship, Britannia, in that celebrated action; Saumarez, 
of Guernsey, who, in a brilliant action, captured the 
French frigate, the Réunion; and Thomas Masterman 
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Hardy, who had the honor, in the immortal fight off 
Trafalgar, to command the Victory ; whom he loved, for 
whom, on that illustrious day he anxiously entreated, 
as he lay dying, repeatedly crying, “ Will no one bring 
Hardy to me?” These were some of the “choice and 
master spirits.” Their ability he knew. In their 
fidelity he put implicit confidence. 

The difficulties which presented themselves to Nel- 
son were by no means small. A superior fleet, in a 
chosen position, at anchor, having the steadiness of 
forts; while not a man aboard his fleet knew the bay. 
There was only one rough chart in the fleet, which had 
lately been taken from a prize; what of rock or shoal 
awaited him as the night came on! One ship alone 
was a match for two of his seventy-fours, “the most 
formidable obstacles; but the admiral viewed these 
with the eye of a seaman, DETERMINED TO ATTACK; 
and it instantly struck his eager and penetrating mind, 
that where there was room for an enemy’s ship to swing, 
there was room for one of ours to anchor.” 4 

So the ships came on in the late afternoon, the breeze 
being strong, the crews with pent-up eagerness for the 
fray. Signals were made to clear for action, to anchor 
by the stern, and the plan of the engagement was indi- 
cated; namely, to attack the van and centre of the 
enemy’s line. It was perilous navigation. Ships of 
the line are precious vessels. To strand them, to lose 
them, is not only now to count a money loss, but to 
risk the whole fleet in the coming engagement. After 
all, a ship of the line is a cumbersome vessel to handle 
when sea-room is not plenty, even for the best of sea- 
men; and here there were many ships of the line in 
close quarters. Yet the admiral hesitated not, neither 


1 Authentic Narrative, id. supra. 
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doubt nor fear weakened his instant purpose. To 
attack, and that with utmost vigor, was the plan, which 
he immediately put into execution. 

At half-past five the fleet was formed in order of 
battle, one after the other in column. The Alexander 
and Swiftswre were at a distance of a dozen miles to 
leeward of the fleet, and the Culloden seven miles to 
windward. The two former came later into the action; 
the latter, under the gallant Troubridge, unfortunately 
ran aground on the outer shoal off Aboukir Island. 
Notwithstanding the absence of these ships, the Brit- 
ish admiral delayed not the attack. The Culloden had 
no part in the fight. The captain and crew passed the 
hours of the night in vain efforts to get off, bearing 
their bitter disappointment as best they could. 

The Zealous led the way, Captain Hood in command, 
as they came abreast of the outer shoal. The admiral 
being within hail inquired of Hood if he thought he 
was far enough to the eastward to bear up and clear the 
shoal; he replied that he was in eleven fathoms, that 
he had no chart of the bay, but that, to quote Hood’s 
statement, “if he would allow me, I would bear up 
and sound with the lead, to which I would be very 
attentive, and carry him as close as I could with safety ; 
he said he would be obliged to me.” So the Zealous 
went ahead and sounded, dreading every moment lest 
the shoaling water should stop her progress; the Goli- 
ath on her lee-bow. The growing darkness made the 
task increasingly difficult to these intrepid men. They 
all, however, were safely piloted, while the admiral, as 
a matter of wise precaution, allowed the first five ves- 
sels to pass him. 

The enemy opened fire on the Goliath and Zealous 
from their van ships, from the battery on the island, 
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and from their gunboats. The ships, however, stood 
in boldly to within half gunshot, receiving raking 
broadsides from the French line before they could take 
their stations. The attack was admirable. ‘The rest 
of the fleet followed steadily on,—the Orion, the 
Audacious, the Theseus. While they came in, the men 
aloft imperturbably furled the sails, the men on deck 
hauled the braces and made ready to anchor, the great 
shot whistling through the rigging, the well-aimed,. 
deliberate volleys from the French fleet thandering in 
their ears. Each vessel, rounding to, let go an anchor 
from the stern, so that the line was reversed when they 
came to their several stations. 

Captain Foley, in the Goltath, with cool daring, in- 
tended to anchor inside the first or van ship of the 
enemy, but his sheet anchor not dropping as soon as he 
desired, he was carried on, and brought up alongside 
the second ship, in the meantime firing a broadside 
into the Guerrier as he passed. This action was done 
without specific orders from the admiral, but is evidence 
of that quick insight into the situation which, together 
with a readiness of execution, is a prime quality of a 
naval commaniler. 

In that he anchored inside, four other vessels follow- 
ing, thus permitting the remaining vessels to fall in 
on the other outward side, placing the French van and 
centre between two fires, Foley was doubtless carrying 
out the suggestion of Nelson, of whom Captain Berry 
wrote, “So clearly had he explained himself to those 
who were to bear their respective shares in the exe- 
cution of his plans, that when they discovered the 
enemy, little remained to be done but to commence 
the premeditated attack.” After the Goliath came 
the Zealous; she in her turn raked the Guerrier and 
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anchored just at the right moment in the place that 
Foley missed. é 

The Orion came next, commanded by Saumarez, the 
second in command, who handled her exceedingly well, 
gliding sternly and imposingly along outside the former 
ships; as he passed, he poured a broadside into the 
unhappy Guerrier. A small French frigate of 36 guns, 
the Sérieuse, bravely ventured to fire upon the Orion 
from her anchorage at some distance inside the French 
line, when Saumarez, with his starboard broadside, 
stormed at her to such purpose that her masts fell, her 
hull was shattered, and she sank in the shoal water, 
where she drifted, her cable having been cut, her cap- 
tain and crew taking to the rigging. 

Saumarez then placed his ship on the port bow of 
the Franklin, and the quarter of the Peuple Souve- 
rai, thus dividing his broadside to best advantage, 
when immediately the quick flashes from his ports and 
the rapid thunder told of the impetuosity of his attack. 

Captain Miller, of the Theseus, writing to his wife, 
describes how well he carried his seventy-tour into the 
fight. “In running along the enemy’s line in the wake 
of the Zealous and Goliath, I observed their shot sweep 
just over us; and knowing well that at such a moment 
Frenchmen would not have coolness enough to change 
their elevation, I closed them suddenly, and, running 
under the arch of their shot, reserved my fire, every 
gun being loaded with two, and some with three round 
shot, until I had the Guwerrier’s masts in a line, and 
her. jibboom about six feet clear of our rigging. We 
then opened with such effect that a second breath could 
not be drawn before her main and mizzen mast were 
also gone. This was precisely at sunset, or forty-four 
minutes past six.” 
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The Theseus had peeringly sailed in the narrow water 
close between the Goliath and Zealous, and shooting 
outside the Orion, anchored “ with mathematical nicety 
off the quarter of the Spartiate.” A feat of seaman- 
ship to be proud of! 

The admiral, in the sixth ship, came along in his turn 
and anchored on the outside of the line within half 
pistol shot of the Spartiate, the third ship in the French 
line, and immediately began a spirited fire. The Mino- 
taur, Defence, Bellerophon, Majestic, Leander, Swiftsure, 
and Alexander followed. The first two took their places 
opposite the Aguilon and the Peuple Souverain, the 
Orion on the inside using her stern and bow guns 
against these ships, respectively. The Bellerophon 
missed the Franklin, the sixth vessel, and brought up 
alongside the Orient, the flagship, whose armament was 
double that of the English vessel; thereby the Bellero- 
phon suffered terribly and was reduced to helplessness; 
accordingly her commander cut her cable, when she 
drifted out of the fight, at 8 p.M., with 197 of her crew 
killed or wounded. 

The Majestic ran afoul of the ninth French ship, the 
Hewreux, where she hung for a little while, receiving 
a severe fire, in which her captain was slain. She then, 
getting clear, anchored on the bow of the Mereure, 
where she fought alone, but in British fashion. While 
these latter ships were slowly rounding into position, 
the fighting at the van of the French line had been 
exceedingly brisk and destructive. 

It was at thirty-one minutes past six that the Zealous 
began the attack against the Guerrier, and at quarter 
before seven she was dismasted,—in twelve min- 
utes, — just as the sun went down. In ten minutes 
thereafter the Conquérant lost her masts, and the 
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Spartiate also about the same time. Crushed between 
two fires, the Frenchmen were forced to yield to their 
fate. 

Nothing could withstand the fury of the attack and 
the disparity of the concentrated force in favor of the 
British —an attack which was made with consummate 
skill of seamanship and continued with determined 
regularity and precision while the gathering darkness 
added a gloom to the inevitable grimness of battle. 
Two and three to one, the Frenchmen fought, despair- 
fully, while Nelson’s captains crushed the head of the 
line. 

The Leander, the smallest English vessel, a 50-gun 
ship, Captain Thompson, proceeded just as stately and 
impressively as her consorts, and, like them, arriving 
in her well-chosen place, began to take part in the ter- 
rific fray. Thompson placed her athwart hawse of the 
huge Franklin, where she poured in a raking fire upon 
her adversary. Every shot that passed that ship struck 
the flagship, the Orzent, which lay astern. 

The disposition of the French fleet could scarcely 
have been worse.. The ships at the end of the line 
were out of the fight, being unable to help their con- 
sorts when surrounded by their enemies. They were 
anchored. They were to leeward. The attack had not 
been expected. They were not ready to defend them- 
selves. They were in pitiable plight. 

The English squadron had entered the fight with 
the white ensign at their mastheads, with the red 
cross in the centre; at sunset every ship hoisted at 
the mizzen peak four horizontal lights, to distinguish 
them from the enemy in the night, which, at seven 
o’clock, was as black as at midnight. 

Thus in darkness the great battle began, and con- 
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tinued far into the night. Incessant volleys like sheet 
lightning issued from the ships’ sides, clouds of smoke 
ascended to the heavens — falling masts, shoutings of 
men, suffering, bitter agony, —dark death closing the 
strained eyes of Briton and Gaul alike. Yet the fight 
went on without cessation. 

When the enemy were first sighted, Nelson, who had 
hardly eaten or partaken of needed sleep for days, sat 
down to dinner with his officers, and, rising, is said to 
have remarked, “Before this time to-morrow I shall 
have gained a peerage or Westminster Abbey;” and 
when eagerly scanning the French formation, as he 
rounded Aboukir Island, and quickly formed his plan 
of attack, he turned to his flag-captain, Berry, explain- 
ing his intention to double on the enemy. Berry, in 
his enthusiasm, exclaimed, “If we do succeed, what 
will the world say?” “There is no ‘if’ in the-case,” ~ 
replied Nelson; “that we shall succeed is certain; who 
will live to tell the story is a very different question.” 

Some later biographers with critical eye question the 
truth of these anecdotes; but that they are character- 
istic of this great naval hero no one who has read his 
story will doubt. They have a marked significance in 
view of the event which now happened; namely, the 
wounding of Nelson, —a dramatic episode in the first 
act of this battle tragedy. 

A little after eight, as the admiral was bending over 
the rough chart of the bay, a fragment of iron struck 
him on the forehead, cutting the skin at right angles, 
which, falling, covered completely his remaining eye; 
stunned by the shock for the moment, he fell, but was 
caught by Captain Berry, who stood by his side. He 
faintly said, “I am killed; remember me to my wife.” 
Carried below to the cockpit, he refused to be attended 
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by the surgeons out of his turn. The pain was intense. 
He believed that his end was near. The surgeon as- 
sured him that he was in no danger, but he would not 
credit it, and, calling the chaplain, sent messages by 
him to Lady Nelson. Then, in the midst of his agony, 
in the great turmoil of the fight, his thoughtfulness 
did not desert him. Considerate of his officers, he sent 
for Captain Lewis of the Minotaur to thank him for his 
support of the Vanguard. The admiral’s ship had been 
exposed to a raking fire from the Aquilon, the next ship 
in the enemy’s line to the Spartiate; in a few minutes 
fifty or sixty of the Vanyuard’s men had been killed or 
disabled. The Minotaur overwhelmed the Aquilon with 
its rapid fire. He could not have a moment’s peace, 
he said, until he had thanked him, and added, “ This 
is the hundred and twenty-fourth time that I have been 
engaged, but I believe it is now nearly over with me.” 
The meeting was affecting. “Your support,” said 
Nelson, “has prevented me from being obliged to haul 
out of the line. Farewell, dear Louis,” said he; “I 
shall never forget the obligation I am under to you for 
your brave and generous conduct; and — whatever 
may become’ of me, my mind is at peace.” 

Within a few moments of the wounding of the Eng- 
lish admiral, the distant ships, the Leander, the Swift- 
sure, the Alexander, came into the action; the former, 
with the brig Mutine, had been engaged in the attempt 
to haul the Culloden off from her wretched berth. 
Troubridge warned off these belated ships with lan- 
terns, thus saving them from a like fate; so they suc- 
cessfully rounded the shoal, and with eagerness entered 
the action. They were an unintended though practical 
reénforcement. Their coming marks the second phase 
of the battle. 
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The darkness made everything difficult; but the 
noise of the guns, the flashing of their discharge, 
guided them to the heart of the engagement. As the 
Swiftsure came on, all of a sudden there loomed up 
before her the hulk of a dismasted ship, into which she 
was about to pour a broadside, when Captain Hallo- 
well bethought himself and hailed, and was promptly 
answered, “ Bellerophon, going out of action; disabled.” 
Immediately the Swiftsure was anchored almost in the 
Bellerophon’s berth, opposite the interval which sepa- 
rated the Orient and the Franklin. His guns speedily 
began to play on the big Frenchman. 

The Alexander threaded her way through the line 
and came to anchor on the inside, astern of the flagship, 
when Captain Ball opened upon the port quarter of the 
Orient with his starboard battery. The great three- 
decker, with its 120 guns, reeled under the shock of 
this renewed attack. 

Yet another foe appeared, — the Leander, of 50 guns, 
smallest of all the British vessels. The Peuple Sou- 
verain, a shot having cut her cable, had drifted out of 
the line to a place abreast the Franklin. Into this gap 
of a thousand feet the Leander glided, and anchored 
where she could rake that 80-gun ship. The position 
was admirably chosen, for her shot had range not only 
of the Franklin, but of the Orient, which lay astern. 

The French ships were fighting bravely. There was 
no lack of determination: to resist to the uttermost. 
Yet in spite of all they could.do the tide of battle was 
going against them. The French admiral had opposed 
the advice of the majority of his captains in receiving 
the British at anchor. Nevertheless they all fought 
heroically. The admiral bravely yielded his life for his 
country, having been twice wounded, in the neck and 
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the leg. He expired just before a momentous catastro- 
phe oceurred.? 

It was nine o’clock when word was passed through 
the fleet that the Orient was on fire. The flames were 
observed, from the British ships, stealing out of the 
admiral’s cabin windows, and rising from the poop 
deck. The enemy could be seen attempting to extin- 
guish the fire; so Hallowell, such is war, redoubled his 
efforts from the after-guns of the Swiftswre to prevent 
- them, and poured volley after volley upon the men who 
were striving to save, with all their might, their ship. 
Their efforts thus proved fruitless. The crews of the 
British ships watched the progress of the flames with 
apprehension. Those to leeward slipped their cables, 
those to windward held on. Soon the fire began to 
rage fiercely all over the triple-decked ship, the pride 

of the fleet. Her masts stood out like spectres in the 
darkness, lit up by the flames below. The whole scene 
of battle was now apparent, where each ship lay, yet 
the contest went on with unceasing regularity, the 
guns were loaded and fired and loaded and fired again, 
and again, and again. 

The poor, unhappy ship, suffering such distress 
within, such a tempest of iron without, finally, at 
quarter before ten, was shattered to pieces by a great 
explosion. Thousands of eyes watched the tragic and 
melancholy spectacle. For a few long moments the 
air to a great height was filled with a huge burst of 
flame, a great cloud of smoke, and bits of burning 
wood, and trunks and limbs of men —all volcano-like, 
outlined against a background of darkness; then there 


1In announcing his death to the Directory, Bonaparte said: “Th sin 
this fatal event Brueys has committed faults, he has expiated them by his 
glorious end.” 
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came rapidly down, upon and between the ships, the 
great mass of débris. The shock was tremendous, the 
very seams of the adjacent ships were started. An 
English ship, the Alexander, caught fire, but it was 
soon extinguished. Nelson sent his only remaining 
boat from the Vanguard to help save the unfortunate 
crew, who were struggling in the water, — having 
been led on deck to witness the appalling catastrophe, 
— thus saving about seventy lives. 

Just after the explosion the moon rose over the bay 
and poured a placid light over all this melancholy mass 
of broken ships and wounded men. For a quarter of 
an hour, as if commanded by a higher power, by com- 
mon consent the fury of battle ceased; not a gun was 
fired. At about 8.30 the Aguilon struck her colors ; 
at 9 the Conquérant; the Guerrier at 9.45; at 10.05 
the Orient blew up; the Peuple Sowverain at 11 ceased 
firing; the Spartiate at 11.30; the Franklin surren- 
dered at midnight. In two hours the great bulk of the 
work which Nelson set out to do was accomplished. 
All night long the battle continued, thereafter, with 
slight intermissions. At 5.05 only two French ships 
had their colors flying, the @willawme Tell and the 
Généreux, which were in the rear of the line. The 
Artemise fired a parting broadside and hauled down her 
colors. “ But such was the unwarrantable and infamous 
conduct of the French captain that, having thus surren- 
dered, he set fire to his ship, and, with part of his crew, 
made his escape on shore.” 4 

By clear daylight it was learned that six of the 
French ships had struck their colors. The Tonnant, 
which had been bravely handled by Captain Dupetit- 
Thouars, was afloat, dismasted, a mile away from her 


1 Authentic Narrative, Pp. 27, id. supra. 
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position, having left her berth to avoid the explosion. 
The Heureux and Mercure, for a like reason slipping 
their cables, were ashore. The Zimoléon, with the 
Généreux and Guillawme Tell, under Rear-Admiral 
Villeneuve, attempted to escape; the two latter suc- 
ceeding, although pursued for a time by the Zealous, 
until called back by Nelson’s orders. The Timoléon 
failing to wear, ran aground, was set afire, her colors 
flying, and burned to the water’s edge. Two frigates, 
the Diane and Justice, also escaped. 

What shall be said of these latter ships in the rear of 
the French line, which, in way of assistance, only sent 
a few useless shots in the direction of the enemy? 
Various reasons have been assigned by French writers: 
bad faith, cowardice, and the impracticability of the 
effort. This-last was Villeneuve’s idea.t For four 
mortal hours they looked on while their brothers were 
struggling to the death. There seems to be no sufficient 
excuse.2. Some of the ships were old, but most of them 
in good condition, and the officers were exceptionally 
able. De la Graviére considers that the disaster was 
primarily due to the weak policy of acting on the de-. 
fensive, which characterized the French navy of that 
period. Brueys acted, however, contrary to the advice 
of that master strategist, Bonaparte, who sent his aid 


1 Gravitre, Guerres Maritimes, Vol. I., p* 232. 

2“Depnis 2 heures jusqu’a & 6 que nous nous laissAmes assaillir, on 
aurait pu appeler tous les capitaines et tenir un conseil de guerre; au lieu 
de cela, on s’amusait sur les vaisseaux généraux a distribuer du ris qu’on 
avait recu de Rosseto. Enfin les vaisseaux ont été attaqués qu’ils avaient 
leurs équipages occupés au palant détay pour hisser le ris, etc. ; lorsqu’ils 
auraient dfi étre aux batteries et faire feu sur ’ennemi. Bref, la déroute 
était complette avant que le combat ait commence.” 

Contemporary pamphlet 
Signed Achard, 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau. 
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to the admiral to prevent his anchoring, with instruc- 
tions not to leave the bay until he had seen the squad- 
ron under sail, so desirous was he that the fleets should 
meet on the open sea. The aid, Julien, never reached 
the admiral, having been murdered by the Arabs. 

The English force consisted of 13 ships, 1012 guns, 
and 8068 men; they were pitted against 19 ships, 1196 
guns, and 11,230 men. Including prisoners with the 
dead, drowned, and missing, the French loss was 5225, 
on the English side 218 were killed and 677 wounded. 

Up to that time it was the most striking naval battle 
in history —the almost total annihilation of a fleet. 
The joy in England was exuberant. It has been truly 
remarked, “It was not a victory, but a conquest.” 

It is said that the French army first knew of the 
defeat through seeing the corpses of their fellow-coun- 
trymen, who had lost their lives in the fight, as they 
floated slowly up the Nile. The faces of some of these 
were recognized by their army friends. Ghastly mes- 
sengers of evil tidings! 

The admirable foresight of Nelson in ordering the 
ships to anchor by the stern is illustrated by the follow- 
ing incident, told by Captain Forbes, who was a mid- 
shipman in the engagement. “I asked the second 
captain of the Aqutlon how it was that as we approached 
they did not fire at us. He said, after we got within 
a certain distance they ceased, reserving their broad- 
side until we should anchor, and when swinging they 
meant to rake us; instead of which we anchored by the 
stern, and the first broadside we gave them killed the 
first captain and destroyed every battery but the lower 
deck.” 

A peculiarity of this battle is, as Lord Howe said, 


1 Lathom Browne, Nelson, p. 198. 
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that it stood “ unparalleled and singular in this instance, 
that every captain distinguished himself.” The case 
of Troubridge was peculiarly unfortunate. His grief 
was inconsolable. The day after the battle he sent a 
letter to Captain Darby of the Bellerophon, who was 
badly wounded, in way of consolation, adding that 
“had his sufferings been fifty times as much, he had 
rather been in his place than have borne the anguish 
he felt from running aground and being kept out of the 
action; that he had found great difficulty in keeping 
from shooting himself, and that he even then frequently 
shed tears.” ‘lo the credit of our common human nature 
and as evidence of the tender chord of professional sym- 
pathy which vibrated in the hearts of Nelson’s “band 
of brothers,” let it be recorded, “that Captain Darby, 
and Captain Gould who was present when he received 
the letter, both wept.” } 

Nelson’s first act after the battle was to send the fol- 
lowing memorandum to the respective captains of the 
squadron: “Almighty God having blessed His Maj- 
esty’s Arms with Victory, the admiral intends return- 
ing Public Thanksgiving for the same at two o’clock 
this day; and he recommends every ship doing the 
same as soon as convenient.” 

The enthusiasm at Naples and at London was great. 
The city by the Thames gave itself up to rejoicing. 
Thanksgiving services were held in the churches. Nel- 
gon was made Baron Nelson of the Nile and Burnham 
Thorpe, with an annuity of £2000 per annum. The 
city of London presented him with a sword worth two 
hundred guineas. The thanks of Parliament were 
given to him and his officers, and acknowledgments to 
the men for their good behavior. The first heutenants 

1 Nicolas, Vol. II., p. 84. 
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of the respective ships were promoted. Nelson and 
his friends felt aggrieved at the Barony as not ade- 
quate recognition for the valuable services he had ren- 
dered the nation —a service unequalled in the history 
of the British navy. It was said that it was all that 
his rank entitled him to.!. The not too extravagant 
expressions of Lady Spencer indicate the enthusiasm of 
the people upon the arrival of Captain Capel in London, 
October 2, with the news of the victory. 

Captain Capel just arrived! “Joy, joy, joy to you, 
brave, gallant, immortalized Nelson! May that great 
God whose cause you so valiantly support, protect and 
bless you to the end of your brilliant career! Such a 
race surely never was run. ... This moment the 
guns are firing, illuminations are preparing, your gal- 
lant name is echoed from street to street, and every 
Briton feels his obligations to you weighing him down.” 

The praises showered upon Nelson were so extrava- 
gant, in the opinion of Captain Hallowell, that some- 
time after, lest he should think himself immortal, he 
sent to him the following letter: — 


Tue Ricutr Hon. Lorp Netson, K. B. 
My Lord, 

Herewith I send you a coffin made of part of L’Orient’s main 
mast, that when you are tired of this life you may be buried in 
one of your own Trophies— but may that period be far distant, 
is the sincere wish of your obedient and much obliged servant, 


Bren HALLowe tt. 
Swiftsure, May 28rd, 1799. 


When this gruesome gift was brought aboard the 
Vanguard, the crew were utterly astonished. “We 


1 Mr. Pitt said: ‘‘ Nelson’s glory did not depend upon the rank to which 
he might be raised in the peerage; ’’ but Admiral Howe wrote, October 15: 
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shall have hot work of it indeed,” said one of them. 
“You see the admiral intends to fight until he is killed, 
and there he is to be buried.” 

The admiral, pleased to receive the gift, placed it, 
with the lid on, against the bulkhead behind his chair 
at dinner. On the Foudroyant, later, it was placed 
upon the quarter-deck. He observed his officers one 
day looking at it, when he came out upon deck, and 
said, “You may look at it, gentlemen, as long as you 
please; but depend upon it, none of you shall have 
its” 

He lies buried in it under the dome of St. Paul’s in 
London. 

The night battle of the Nile was a prelude to the 
dawn of a new day in the history of Europe. Bona- 
parte was conquered there, although the very same 
week he took Cairo. The French navy was shattered. 
With the loss of the Toulon fleet its prestige vanished. 
Bonaparte was blocked up in Egypt. The English 
had free access to the Mediterranean. Malta fell. 
Austria, Russia, Turkey, united against France. The 
Oriental project of the great Corsican was shown to be 
merely a dream, by a maimed English admiral, under 
whose jacket beat a lion’s heart. 


“‘T am, therefore, extremely disappointed that your well-earned honors are 
are not carried farther, particularly as Mr. Pitt told me the day after Cap- 
tain Capel arrived that you would certainly be a viscount, which I made 
known to Lady Nelson. But it was objected to in a certain quarter, be- 
cause Your Lordship was not a commander-in-chief. In my humble judg- 
ment, a more flimsy reason was never given.’ — Nicolas, Vol. IL, p. 85. 
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THE FOUDROYANT AND THE 
GUILLAUME TELL. 


MARCH 30, 1800. 


Never was any ship better fought, or flag hoisted by a more 
gallant man than Rear-Admiral Decres. — Linut. Parsons, R.N. 


The Foudroyant, with her prize, was towed into Syracuse har- 
bor. Arrived at Palermo, and Lord Nelson’s flag again decorating 
our fore-top-gallant mast, all Sicily flocked on board to compliment 
the gallant men who had brought in a foe so dreaded. — Jd. 


A more heroic defence than that of the Guillaume Tell is not 
to be found among the records of naval actions. — JAMEs. 


Thad but one wish this morning; it was for you. And how we 
prayed for you God knows, and your sincere and faithful friend 
E. Berry.— Carrain Berry, of the Foudroyant, to Nelson. 


I am sensible of your kindness in wishing my success at the 
finish of the Egyptian fleet, but I have no cause for sorrow. The 
thing could not be better done, and I would not for the world rob 
you of one particle of your well-earned laurels. —ApmiRAL NEL- 
son to Captain Berry. 


Naval history records few, if any, contests of a more spirited 
and heroic character than that of the Foudroyant and the Guil- 
laume Tell,—the memorable fight of the Revenge as yet is incom- 
parable. There can be no unfavorable criticism of the way the 
Tell was handled against distressing odds. The honors of the 
action are hers. She atoned in part, as far as one ship could, for 
the disgrace of Villeneuve’s inaction at the Nile. 

It was a glorious defeat, which always has near relation to a 
brilliant victory. 


THE FOUDROYANT AND THE 
GUILLAUME TELL. 


MARCH 30, 1800. 


THE island of Malta, situated to the southwest of 
Sicily, lies in the great pathway of commerce to Egypt 
and India, and, strategically, is the key to the Mediter- 
ranean. It is a rocky island, well cultivated, with 
tropical fruits and flowers to render it attractive. It 
has had a most romantic history, suffering under the 
control of many masters, each of whom has left his 
impress in the streets of cities or in the more enduring 
customs and manners of men. 

The Pheenicians first established themselves on the 
island about 1270 B.c. The Carthaginians came in 
the year 520. The Romans held it three centuries 
before the Christian era. Saint Paul was shipwrecked 
upon it in the first century. The Goths conquered it 
in the fifth century. The Saracens invaded it a num- 
ber of times, won it in the ninth century, and held it 
until the twelfth, and then Count Roger, the Norman, 
laid a heavy hand upon it. During the next centuries 
until the sixteenth it was like a football tossed to 
and fro. 

Then Charles V. bestowed it upon the Knights of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem when they were 
expelled from Rhodes. It was besieged by “Solyman 
the Magnificent and the flower of the Turkish army” 
from 1568, but without success; for it was defended 
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with unparalleled devotion by these Knights of St. 
John. Until 1798 it was held by them, and then it 
was treacherously betrayed to Napoleon, who, with the 
eye of a military genius, saw its great strategic value. 
England captured it in 1800 under Nelson, whose suc- 
cess at Aboukir rendered its fall a foregone conclusion. 
England’s claims were acknowledged at the Treaty of 
Paris in 1814, and at the Congress of Vienna in 1815. 

To-day a motley population inhabit it, who speak 
Arabic, Italian, and English. Its importance to Eng- 
land has been growing with the growth of English com- 
merce for the last one hundred years. Its retention is 
demanded more than ever by her ownership of the Suez 
Canal, the sea-path to India and the remote East. 
Valetta, in the northeast of the island, has one of the 
finest harbors in the world, which the English have 
extended and improved until now it is thoroughly 
modernized. 

The imagination can scarcely conceive of the multi- 
tudinous and various events which, through the long 
centuries, have been wrought upon the stage of its 
history, such contrasting circumstances, such motley 
nationalities, bitter, heart-breaking agony of hunger 
and thirst in siege and famine; rejoicings for victory, 
misery of despair in defeat; intrigues, cruelty, mis- 
government, slavery, wretchedness —all the seeds of 
human happiness and sorrow have found there a rich 
soil, as it has come under the spell and mastery of the 
intellectual and enterprising Pheenician, the crafty 
Carthaginian, the empire-loving Roman, the barbarous 
Goth, the imaginative Saracen, the ardent Norman, the 
haughty Spaniard, the cruel Turk, the versatile French- 
man, the dominant English race. The event which fol- 
lows is a simple incident taken out of a long drama. 
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After the battle of the Nile the English fleet block- 
aded Malta for two years, from September, 1798, to 
September, 1800. It was a strict blockade, only five 
vessels during that time having succeeded in bring- 
ing relief to the besieged. The garrison, under com- 
mand of General Vaubois, as well as the people were 
in wretched plight; only three months’ provisions could 
be counted on. Their sole defences were two forts 
and three frigates. 

To the humiliation of defeat at Aboukir Bay was 
added the distress and misery of a blockade maintained 
by swift and strong ships, who watched the harbor with 
hawk-like vigilance. Bonaparte had returned to France 
from Egypt and had been made First Consul. The 
necessity for holding out at all hazards was apparent.! 
Malta was too great a prize to relinquish without a 
further appeal for supplies and men. Bonaparte surely 
knew the value of the island to France; it was inferred 
that an appeal to him would not be unsuccessful. It 
was resolved to make the attempt. The English ships 
could be descried on the horizon, manned by the best 
seamen in the world. The attempt to escape their 
vigilance was fraught with many dangers. 

Finally, Rear-Admiral Decrés decided to make the 
trial in the Guillawme Tell, Captain Saunier, a large 
ship of 86 guns, carrying 1000 men. She was the last 
survivor of the ill-fated squadron which had met such 
a terrible defeat at Aboukir, at the hands of Admiral 
Nelson. When that battle ended, the French had only 
two ships remaining which escaped the destructive fire 
of the English fleet. The Généreux, of 74 guns, had 
been captured, February 18, by Nelson, in the Pou- 
droyant and a small squadron which was cruising in 


1 His advice had been to hold out to the last ounce of bread. 
U 
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the Mediterranean. She was bound for Malta with 
supplies and troops from Toulon. Her capture was 
mainly due to the two ships Alexander and Success ; 
and when the Foudroyant and Northumberland came up, 
seeing that resistance was no longer profitable, she 
struck her colors. 

The Guillaume Tell alone remained to do her best for 
France. Upon her preparation, passengers and crew, 
and successful voyage, the hopes and fears and prayers 
of the garrison were centred. An insurrection of the 
Maltese, which was encouraged by the English, added 
to the urgency of the departure of the ship. For a 
month she was fitting out and waiting for a favorable 
opportunity to escape her vigilant guards, who ever 
hovered on the horizon like birds of prey. In addition 
to the crew were a number of invalid soldiers, not 
needed for the defence, whose transfer helped the starv- 
ing garrison that remained, and a number of civilians 
who sought the opportunity to return to their friends 
and relatives, glad to escape and exchange the miseries 
of the siege for the comforts and happiness of their 
homes in France. 

For a month they waited for favorable winds in order 
to escape at night —a tedious month of anxious expec- 
tancy when once the attempt had been agreed upon. It 
was then decided to make the undertaking in broad 
daylight rather than delay. too long. On the 29th of 
March, however, the wind came out from the southeast. 
The sirocco, which always brought discomfort to the 
Maltese, and especially to the garrison, was that 
night gladly welcomed. The English were aware of 
the project and came nearer to the harbor of Valetta. 
Three ships of the line anchored: the Alexander, of 82 
guns, the Poudroyant, of 80 guns, and the Lion of 
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72 guns; the frigates Penelope, of 44 guns, and the 
Bonne Citoyenne accompanied them. A bomb ketch 
and three brigs remained under sail, including the 
Minorca and the Vincejo. Torun this gauntlet required 
bravery and seamanship of a high order. Her move- 
ment being suspected, the ship was subjected to constant 
firing from a battery of the enemy, which, however, did 
little damage. It was, however, extremely annoying 
and wearing. 

Towed to the point of Sengle, she waited until the 
moon should go down, and then got under way, with the 
wind quite fresh from the southeast. Her departure 
was observed, and signals were sent to all points of the 
island, and from the batteries came a shower of bullets 
and bombs, which were shaken off disdainfully now 
that she was free to feel the deep waters under her keel. 

Every heart aboard the great French ship leaped with 
exultation in the thought that in a short half-hour they 
would have the sea to themselves, leaving the English 
ships to look in vain for the tall masts of the Gudlawme 
Tell when the morning watch was turned out on the 
morrow. Already they began to congratulate them- 
selves and to picture the dismay of the English captains 
at their successful venture. 

So the great ship sailed through the stillness of the 
night, with a steady rise and fall as she swept the waves; - 
a sombre silence fell upon the decks, where men went 
about their duties mechanically. Every heart beat with 
a tremulous hope: would they be able to reach the wide 
freedom of the sea? 

On they bounded over the waters, with sails big with 
the wind. The broad-cheeked bows of the ship touched 
the rising waves, slid up, and over and away beyond. 
So they sailed, hope having happy place with them. 
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Alas! it was not of long duration. Another half-hour 
it may be and they can laugh at their pursuers, when, 
lo! on the horizon, midnight fast approaching, at 11.45, 
the dark outline of an English ship is seen, which they 
made out to be the Penelope. They knew now the 
chase was begun. . 

The conflict could hardly be prevented; they saw 
that the Penelope, a swifter ship than theirs, was 
steadily gaining on them. There is nothing now for 
them to do but to fight as best they may. In the mean- 
time the Foudroyant heard firing on shore, “slipped 
her cable, set all sail, saw and heard the report of 
several guns to the eastward, made all sail, and stood 
for it.” 

That was the report. But it appears that the com- 
mander of the Houdroyant was afflicted with hesitancy. 
He had received a message from the commander of the 
Minorca that “the Guillaume Tell was going large on 
the starboard tack, closely followed and fired into by 
the Penelope frigate.” ‘To this message he gave little 
heed. Knowing but little French, he had become im- 
pressed by a phrase, ruse de guerre, which he was fond 
of repeating; so he still remained at anchor. His third 
lieutenant, Sir Thomas Stains, “indignantly offered to 
pull into the harbor of Valetta, and ascertain to a cer- 
‘ tainty whether the Guillaume Tell, or some substitute, 
had misled the British squadron.” Mr. Stains was 
informed that the captain did not care “to risk so valu- 
able a life.” But amore imperative mandate came in 
the shape of a shot from the Port Mahon brig athwart 
the stern of the ship. Out of the darkness soon came a 
stentorian voice, “ Foudroyant ahoy!” and the follow- 
ing message: “I am ordered by Commodore Manley 
Dixon to express his great surprise at the inactivity of 
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the flagship of Lord Nelson. It is his most positive 
orders that the Foudroyant cut from her anchors and 
bring the Guillaume Tell to close action, without losing 
a moment’s time. Nor am I to leave you, sir, until all 
your sails are set in pursuit of the flying enemy, with 
whom Captain Blackwood is in close and interesting 
conversation.” ! This for substance, but doubtless the 
“close and interesting conversation” is an after gloss. 
Soon after, however, the Foudroyant was flying in pur- 
suit at the rate of eleven. knots. 

The night was not dark enough to permit the Guil- 
laume Tell to conceal her course. She kept on steadily, 
however, with every sail full bent to the favoring wind. 
At 1.30 the Penelope was but a short distance behind, 
ploughing the seas with eagerness and not afraid to 
attack a ship of twice her size; her trained seamen alert 
and expectant. Then out from her port-holes flashed 
the light, and over the water came the report, and the 
swift projectiles. Soon luffing under her stern, she 
fired her port broadside at the Zell; but this raking 
fire did not daunt her, and then the Penelope bore up 
under her port quarter and gave her a starboard broad- 
side. This was repeated during the night until five 
in the morning. An incessant annoying fire, which 
Captain Saunier could only reply to with his stern 
guns, for fear of losing time by delaying for action. 
“ A hundred times,” said Decrés, in his report, “I was 
tempted to manceuvre in order to cripple her from fight- 
ing, as well as some cutters that followed her and 
annoyed us with their fire; but as the wind blew fresh, 
and as I observed, notwithstanding the darkness of the 
night, several ships at the extremity of the horizon in 
full sail to support her, I was sensible that by lying 


1 Parsons, Nelsonian Reminiscences. 
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to I should be giving them all time to come up, and 
that my escape would be impossible.” 

The outlook was very unfavorable for the French ship 
thus beset, and to the exultation of the preceding hour 
and the excitement of the flight succeeded a hopeless- 
ness which was hard to bear. Still, there was no lack 
of resolution aboard the escaping ship; Captain Saunier 
determined to give a good account of the vessel, no 
matter how many English ships should attack. 

The dawn came; daylight was breaking in the east. 
To their dismay another I:nglish ship was descried on 
the horizon, the Lion, 64 guns, Captain Manley Dixon, 
who had sailed for the sound of the cannonading during 
the night. The dawn of day brought no relief, as had 
been anticipated. They had hoped to sail on a wide 
sea, —their pursuers baffled and distanced, — make 
their port, and send back succor to the hard beset and 
famished garrison at Malta. 

The English had been scrupulously on the alert. 
The Minorea had been sent to inform Dixon of the 
escape of the French ship, and that she was sailing 
hauled to the wind on the starboard tack. Immedi- 
ately the squadron was signalled to cut or slip, and the 
Minorea directed to run down to the Foudroyant and 
Alexander with the news, and repeat the signals. 

If it had not been for the alacrity and good seaman- 
ship displayed by the English fleet, there is no doubt 
that it would have fared better with the Guillawme Tell. 
With her size and multitude of men she was more than 
a match for the Penelope, and possibly might have kept 
away, though the raking fire astern had crippled her 
motor power. This is a matter of conjecture, for the 
well-directed fire of Captain Blackwood had shot away 
her main and mizzen topmasts and main yard. 
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It was to fare still harder with her, now that the Lion 
was on her port quarter to worry her. Still she fought 
resolutely. Now, it being just after daybreak, the 
lion was “close alongside, the yardarms of the ships 
being just clear,” when into the crippled ship was 
poured “a broadside of three round shot in each gun.” 

The situation is desperate. The Penelope astern, 
the Lion alongside, are wounding her to the death. 
Escape is no longer possible. Now it is a grapple 
with cruel fate; only by some unforeseen calamity hap- 
pening to the enemy can Decrés hope to see his captain 
save the ship. The chance is well worthy a last effort, 
for the ship is a hospital and a charnel house combined. 
The head sails keep her under way, while aloft the 
broken masts and torn sails display her wretched plight. 
There is an agony of misery beneath her decks, which 
cannot be lessened. But for the first time Saunier has 
a chance to use his broadside guns, and the Lon re- 
ceives a well-directed fire. It is getting too hot for 
the two ships. The Penelope has the advantage of 
the situation astern, and her broadside against stern 
chasers only, while the Zion is at close quarters. For 
three quarters ofan hour a rapid fire is kept up,’ which 
tells more upon the French ship than the English, for 
it is an accumulation of distress for her, while the Lion 
is still fresh for the fight. 

The Lion at last succeeded in luffing up across the 
bow of the enemy. Saunier, “not seeing a single per- 
son on the quarter-deck,” determined to board. The 


1 Captain Dixon, in his report, makes mention of this interval of time, 
implying, though not necessarily stating, that he crossed the bows of the 
Guillaume Tell immediately upon his coming alongside. This would be 
naturally his manoeuvre, which, however, it is improbable that he aecom- 
plished without delay. The French account does not seem to be im peached 
in this respect. See, however, Art. in Naval Chronicle, Vol. IV., p. 317. 
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first attempt failed, but Saunier was ordered to make 
another, when the Zell’s bowsprit became entangled in 
the shrouds of the Lion and broke off, to the great 
relief of Dixon, who thus was enabled to maintain his 
position on the bow. “ We certainly should have suc- 
ceeded,” said Decrés, in his report, “if our bowsprit 
had not gone in two, and disengaged the ships at the 
moment when one of our sailors had reached a part of 
their rigging, and a troop of brave fellows were pre- 
paring to follow him.” It was indeed an unhappy 
accident for the Tell. 

There was skilful manceuvring, on the one hand, to 
board; on the other, to prevent it. “I was not solici- 
tous,” said Dixon, “either to board or to be boarded, 
as the enemy appeared to be of immense bulk and full 
of men keeping up a prodigious fire of musketry, 
which, with the bow chaser, she for a long time could 
only use; I found it absolutely necessary, if possible, 
to keep from the broadside of this ship.” 

It was a precaution which the English had taken at 
the time of the Armada, when they declined to board 
the Spanish ships, thus depriving them of the advan- 
tage of larger numbers. It was in general the part of 
wisdom to keep away and trust to superior seamanship 
and gunnery; but Dixon felt the necessity of keeping 
away from the constant galling fire of Decrés; and, 
after the entangling confusion, when she luffed across 
her bows, they separated. 

The accounts at this juncture are at variance,! for 
Decrés says: “The Zion, without a single sail, her 
rigging cut to pieces, and her masts ready to go by the 

1 Whatever may be the truth, the Lion received a terrible punishment, 


and Dixon, as commanding officer, was obliged to forego the honor of tak- 
ing the Tedd in tow at the end of the engagement. 
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board, was compelled to fall back without firing a single 
eannon. The Yell for some minutes pursued her.” 
Considering her condition, seemingly a very difficult 
thing to do, yet Dixon says that he maintained “a 
position across the bow, firing to great advantage.” 

It seemed as if the French had determined to revenge 
themselves for the disaster at Aboukir Bay. They 
were in sore distress, but there was hope. The Eng- 
lish, with the advantage of speed in sailing and posi- 
tion, had failed to bring them to terms, when, alas! a 
new foe approached, whose coming had been feared, 
whom the lookouts had reported; and now she was 
within gunshot, and presently would be alongside. It 
was a desperate situation. 

There was for them no friendly sail in the horizon, — 
- with tricolor floating a joyous greeting. The Tell, the 
last of the ships that endured the humiliation of the 
night battle at Aboukir Bay, fought without hope of 
aid. But the battle must be fought out alone with 
vigor and endurance, like a life crisis. They did not 
forget that they fought for the honor of France and the 
tricolor—the France which her countrymen love so 
well; while, from Paris to the Pyrenees, multitudes of 
men were wrapped in profound slumber, all uncon- 
scious of the suffering ship; multitudes who would 
freely have shed their blood on her deck for their 
country’s glory had the privilege been theirs. As 
the morning broke, many a Breton or Normandy fisher- 
man would have left his nets instantly and hastened to 
her had he but known; but a sad misfortune left her 
alone in the sea silence to endure, helpless, unto the 
end. 

It would have seemed the part of wisdom to have sur- 
rendered; it would have been justified by the sentiment 
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of the nation afterward. To fight two ships in the 
endeavor to escape was surely enough; what more could 
be asked? It was in order now only to inflict as much 
damage on the enemy as possible, and to hope for some 
happy chance, some unexpected success. 

The Tell, like a noble stag, had been hunted and 
worried all night, and had managed to keep at bay the 
fleet-footed pursuers. The new antagonist which now 
appeared was “one of the finest vessels in the English 
navy,’ —the Foudroyant, Captain Sir Edward Berry, 
with a powerful battery and a fresh crew. She was 
Nelson’s flagship, built only two years before; the pre- 
vious year Hardy was her captain, — the gallant friend 
of the great admiral. 

It was four bells of the morning watch, six o’clock. 
Steadily during the night the Foudroyant had kept 
under way under a full press of canvas, guided by the 
signals from the Laon, a rocket and a blue light, which 
were made every half-hour. With a great rush, but 
incautiously, she came up; having too much sail set 
she overshot her mark, and could not for some minutes 
get alongside. However, as Berry came up, he hailed 
the Zell and demanded her surrender. 

This was indignantly refused in a characteristically 
French way—the admiral dramatically waved his 
sword in defiance. If ever such an action was justified, 
it was surely under these circumstances. The defence 
had been long continued and heroic. The hours of the 
night had made them all familiar with the noise of 
battle, the anguish of suffering, the sight of blood, the 
stillness of death. It mattered little what became of 
them, filled as they were with battle rage and ardor. 
If the ship filled and sank, they would have a fit coffin 
and a seaman’s grave beneath the blue water. 
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Of this part of the action a graphic account is given 
by an eyewitness on board the Foudroyant as follows: 
“We are now opening on her and perceive the tricol- 
ored flag fluttering from the wreck of her mizzentop- 
mast, to which it was apparently nailed. ‘Shorten 
sail,’ said our chief, ‘and back the maintopsail;’ and, 
jumping on a gun, he hailed the French admiral, 
who (decorated in all his orders, even to the cross of 
the Legion of Honor) stood conspicuously on the poop, 
with his sabre naked in his hand and a brace of pistols 
in his belt. ‘ Strike your French colors,’ bellowed 
our captain through his trumpet, in what he must have 
thought impressive tones. The Frenchman silently 
and gracefully waved his sabre; his small-arm men 
poured in a volley; their tremendous artillery vomited 
forth their three round shot, the concussion heeling 
us two streaks; the crashing of masts and yards, with 
shrieks and death groans, attested well the precision of 
their aim; and the destructive effect of their broadside, 
so closely delivered, that our studding-sail booms were 
carried away against her mainyard.” . . . The broad- 
side “resembled a volcanic eruption, crashing, tearing, 
and splintering everything in its destructive course. 
‘Hard up,’ said our chief; ‘set the jib, and sheet home 
the foretopgallant sail’ for we had shot past the enemy 
like a flash of lightning). 

“*The jibboom is gone, and the foretopmast is badly 
wounded,’ roared the forecastle officer; ‘look out for 
the topmast, —stand from under.’ Down it came on 
the larboard gangway, crushing some to pieces under 
its enormous weight. Still the force of the helm, 
acting on the flying rate at which we had attacked our 
enemy to leeward (for our captain most magnanimously 
disdained to take any advantage of her crippled state) 
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brought his Majesty’s ship in contact with the leviathan 
foe; and a deepening roar of artillery again rent the 
sky. The Frenchman, who had fifteen hundred men, 
had crowded his decks, lower yards, and rigging ready 
for boarding. The naked sabre hanging by its becket 
from the wrist, the pistols in the belt, and the deter- 
mined look of these half-starved ruffians, quite dazzled 
my vision; but still it took in their valiant admiral, 
standing in the most conspicuous situation, and ani- 
mating his men both by voice and gestures.” ? 

The Foudroyant lost no time in sending a broadside 
in reply to the Teil’s refusal, which, however, did not 
daunt her brave defenders. They still fought as though 
weariness was unknown to them. The Lion had with- 
drawn in distress, and the Zell soon found herself with 
the Foudroyant to starboard, and the Penelope on her 
quarter. Atno time since the action begun had the 
Tell been at such a disadvantage. Decrés said, “The 
fire at that moment on both sides was terrible.” 

Surrounded thus by clouds of smoke, with the battle 
thunder roaring incessantly in their ears, the crew 
fought as bravely as ever crew fought before, with the 
result that the sails and rigging of the Foudroyant were 
cut to pieces. She was giving her new enemy a taste 
of her metal, who had had the insolence to demand 
her surrender before he knew her worth asa foe. But 
her foremast gave way in a half-hour, and, at 6.45, her 
mainmast likewise. The Foudroyant’s accurate gun- 
nery had accomplished this, when from their decks they 
saw a brave fellow nail the French ensign to the stump 
of the mizzenmast. It floated out in the white smoke, 
now concealed, now revealed, a signal of defiance to the 
bitter end, which was fast approaching. 


1 Lieutenant G. S. Parsons, R.N., Nelsonian Reminiscences, Bost., 1843. 
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The peril now was extreme. Escape was impossible, 
yet the ship was still afloat and, therefore, the conflict 
was not ended. The gallant spirit of the Frenchmen 
was unexhausted, seemingly inexhaustible. The ships 
had been at very close quarters, “as close as it was 
possible without being able to board.” The Foudro- 
yant was badly cut up, her sails in tatters, and she 
was unmanageable for a time. The Lion, which had 
retired in a disabled condition, having repaired, re- 
turned to the attack on the port side. The Foudroyant 
had been received so spiritedly by the Tell that, in 
her ungovernable condition, her stern swung round, 
and Deerés “noticed that her mizzenmast was divided 
and several of her yards were hanging in different 
directions.” 

At this juncture Decrés became aware that the fire of 
the Foudroyant had abated, and he made an attempt to 
board. Saunier in endeavoring to carry out this order 
was severely wounded, and the command fell upon 
Lieutenant Donadieu. The Tell had succeeded in sub- 
jecting the Foudroyant to a severe fire, raking her fore 
and aft. With her mizzenmast gone and her foretop- 
mast fallen, she was obliged to sheer off. 

The Tell, beset by her three foes, kept all her guns 
hot with repeated discharges; she lost not a moment; 
her broadsides and her guns astern were alive with 
flame and hissing shot. 

She was, however, in great extremity, fighting now 
without hope, —desperately. The rigging had several 
times caught fire, which added to the general dismay; 
but the fire was rapidly extinguished. The scene on the 
deck was one of utter woe, — spars, sails, splinters, in 
bewildering wreckage; on the port side the working of 
the guns was rendered impossible, and the men were 
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obliged to throw water constantly upon the débris to 
prevent its flaming out before they could remove it. 
Two guns had been destroyed and nineteen dismounted. 
A section of. the mainmast, fourteen feet long, lay 
athwart the quarter-deck, entirely obstructing ip. The 
blood of the brave defenders reddened every deck, — 
the sight seemed only to strengthen the hearts of those 
who survived. 

Then, at precisely half-past eight, the Tell’s mizzen- 
mast fell, obstructing completely the port side, where 
the Lion kept up her vigorous attack, though badly cut 
up in sails and rigging. The English ships were now 
able to choose their positions and hammer away at an 
immovable target. It was now only a question of 
minutes to the end, for the Penelope, in better condition 
than her consorts, had taken a position ahead of the 
Tell, and all three were concentrating their fire upon 
the gallant ship which lay dismasted and forlorn upon 
the sea, rolling and pitching until it was necessary to 
close her ports to prevent her sinking. At half-past 
nine the end came, for longer resistance was useless, 
and the Guillawme Tell struck her colors after, as Dixon 
reported, “the hottest action that probably was ever 
maintained by an enemy’s ship opposed to those of his 
Majesty.” 

Thus it was that on the 80th of March, 1800, the 
Guillaume Tell, French ship-of-war, having run the 
blockade of Malta, bound for France to seek aid and 
reénforcements to the besieged garrison, was compelled 
to surrender, off Cape Passero, bearing north-half-east, 
distant seven leagues, “after a most gallant and obsti- 
nate defence,” to his Majesty’s ships Foudroyant, 
Lion, and Penelope. The “ crippled condition,” wrote 
Dixon, “of the Lion and Foudroyant made it necessary 
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for me to direct Captain Blackwood to take possession 
of the enemy, take him in tow, and proceed to Syra- 
cuse.” The termination of the battle must be attributed 
to the spirited fire of the Poudroyant.} 

It is to be doubted whether Nelson could have done 
any better. Captain Berry wrote to him, generously 
desirous that the admiral should have had a share in 
the victory: “I had but one wish this morning, — it 
was for you.” 

More than two hundred brave Frenchmen fell on the 
awful decks of the Guillaume Tell, which had been so 
battered by the English that she rolled helplessly in 
the sea like a mere hulk, —a coffin containing living 
and dead; the living carrying in their hearts the heavy 
weight of disappointed hope, which only the conscious- 
ness of their prolonged resistance and the conspicuous 
crippled condition of the enemy served to lighten. 

Decrés was put on board the Culloden, a prisoner for 
thirty-eight days, where he complained much of his 
treatment. Afterward, with the entire crew of the 
Tell, he was placed aboard an old hulk at Mahon. A 
court of inquiry, held later at Paris, acquitted him of 
any culpable conduct. 

The English were exultant, not so much over the 
capture of a single ship, as on account of the fact that 
the last remaining vessel which so coolly awaited the 
attack of Nelson at Aboukir Bay had fallen into their 
hands. When the squadron of Nelson appeared, on 


1A letter, written on board the Foudroyant, dated Syracuse, April 2, 
1800, speaks of Sir Edward Berry’s getting his men “into a system of fir- 
ing every gun two or three times in a minute, regularly going through the 
exercise.’’ The same letter states that ‘The Foudroyant in this engage- 
ment expended 162 barrels of powder, 1200 thirty-two pound shot, 1240 
twenty-pound ditto, 100 eighteen-pound ditto, and 200 twelve-pound ditto. 
Although much damaged, she was within a very short period in readiness 
for sea.’’ — Nav. Chron., Vol. III., p. 508, 
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that famous day, the Zealous signaled “sixteen ships 
in Aboukir Bay.” Fourteen of these the great battle 
destroyed. It would have been a fitting climax to this 
fight had Nelson been aboard his own flagship to give 
the coup de grace to this campaign. It was a satisfac- 
tion to him that his own ship ended the engagement. 
The Foudroyant’s journal places the surrender at ten 
minutes past eight, which was the time the enemy 
struck her colors. Decrés’s statement was thirty-five 
minutes past nine. The discrepancy illustrates the 
difficulty in reconciling statements both of which are 
of an official character. After the surrender, the jour- 
nal records, “ Performed divine service, and returned 
thanks to Almighty God for the victory. At eleven 
our mizzenmast fell and wounded five men.” 

The Foudroyant had 8 men killed and 61 wounded; 
the Lion, T killed and 388 wounded; the Penelope, 
2 killed and 2 wounded. Captain Sir Edward Berry 
received a slight wound, but remained on deck. 

The captains of the English vessels were old and 
experienced officers, whose efficiency was well known 
to Nelson. To Berry he wrote most warmly from 
Palermo, where he had gone for his health: “I am sen- 
sible of your kindness in wishing my presence at the 
finish of the Egyptian fleet, but I have no cause for 
sorrow. The thing could not be better done, and I 
- would not for all the world rob you of your well-earned 
laurels. Thank kindly, for me, all my brave friends 
in the Foudroyant ; and whatever fate awaits me, my 
attachment to them will never cease but with my life.” 

In June, when the royal family of Naples took pas- 
sage on board the Foudroyant from Palermo to Leghorn, 
before leaving, the queen presented to Sir Edward Berry 
a gold box set with diamonds, and a diamond ring. 
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To the Poudroyant, doubtless owing to Nelson’s asso- 
ciation with her, was given the greater share of honor, 
although she appeared at the eleventh hour of the fight. 
To her and a brig commanded by Captain G. Long, 
called the Vineejyo, most unaccountably was awarded 
the naval medal, the latter being one of the squadron 
stationed off Malta. Nelson wrote before having re- 
ceived any official news, “Captain Blackwood of the 
Penelope, and papain et of the Vincejo have the 
greatest merit.’ 

In writing to Earl Spencer urging Berry’s promotion, 
Nelson said: “ My friends wished me to be present. I 
have no such wish; for a something might have been 
given me which now cannot. Not for all the world 
would I rob any man of a sprig of laurel, — much less 
my children of the Foudroyant! I love her as a fond 
father a darling child, and glory in her deeds.” 

The same day he wrote from Palermo, April 8, 1800, 
to Vice-Admiral Lord Keith, under whose command 
he was, very appreciatingly praising the “alacrity” of 
the Vincejo, the gallantry “and excellent management ” 
of Captain Blackwood, the “courage and officer-like 
conduct of Dixon.” “The conduct of these excellent 
officers enabled Sir Edward Berry to place the Fou- 
droyant where she ought, and is the fittest ship in the 
world to be, close alongside the William Tell—one of 
the largest and finest two-decked ships in the world — 
where he showed that matchless intrepidity and able 
conduct as a seaman and officer which I have often had 
the happiness to experience in many trying situations. 
I thank God I was not present, for it would punish 
me could I have taken a sprig of these brave men’s 
laurels; they are, and J glory in them, my darling 
children, served in my school; and all of us caught our 
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professional zeal and fire from the great and good Earl 
of St. Vincent.” 

The French were equally ready to appreciate the 
bravery of their seamen. Decrés was made Minister of 
the Marine, a position which he filled acceptably for 
many years; the only criticism of his conduct in that 
position being that he was too subservient to the wishes 
of Bonaparte, to whom he owed his advancement. He 
retained his position as administrator of a great branch 
of the government until. the end of the Empire. The 
immense works in the harbor of Cherbourg, the need 
of which the French felt so keenly at the time of the - 
battle of La Hougue, were built under his direction. 
The navy was trebled by his energy and fostering care. 
The characteristic spirit which he showed off Malta he 
put into the official routine. The change from the 
quarter-deck of a man-of-war to the desk of a secretary 
of the navy must have been irksome to a man bred to 
the sea from his boyhood. That his work was appreci- 
ated is evident from the fact that he was reappointed to 
his position during “the hundred days.” 

His death, in 1820, at the age of fifty-eight, was 
grotesquely tragic. A dishonest valet, who had been 
robbing him, was villain enough to make an attempt 
upon his life. In the middle of the night an explosion 
was heard, by which the admiral was hurled from his 
bed; it was occasioned by a keg of powder, which had 
been set off with a slow-match by the valet. The 
admiral cried in consternation to the fellow for help, 
who, perceiving the condition of affairs and perhaps at 
that moment only realizing what he had done, having 
gone ostensibly to help his master, immediately turned 
and jumped from the window to the courtyard below, 
where he was picked up nearly dead. The admiral 
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lived a fortnight longer. It seems a cruel turn of fate 
that one who had so bravely borne the brunt of battle, - 
escaped the enemy’s missiles only to suffer such an 
ignominious end. 

The sufferers at Malta looked in vain for expected 
relief; the loss of the Guzllawme Tell was a severe blow 
to their hopes. The frightful scenes incident upon 
long sieges were experienced by them in full measure. 
They did not succumb, however, until fever raged so 
terribly among the troops that they died at the rate of 
one hundred a day. They subsisted on horses and 
rats; they had no water, their cisterns having run dry; 
they burned a frigate for fuel.1 Such wretched food 
as they had grew scantier every day, and on September 
5th they surrendered. For a hundred years the flag 
of St. George, which the English hoisted on the 
crippled Guillaume Tell, has floated over the forts and 
harbors from which the French man-of-war sailed on 
that memorable night. The English gave the Tell a 
new name, the Malta, and she did good service for them 
for many years. 

It is a picturesque incident, — the dash of the Gruvl- 
laume Tell from the harbor of Valetta and the after 
brilliant fight;.—a romantic story, an heroical defence. 

The furtive departure; the careening ship; the anx- 
ious glances astern at the pursuers; the black midnight; 
the crowded decks;«the praying and cursing people; 
the first far-reaching shots; the determination to fight 
to the last; the Penelope’s raking broadside; the Tell’s 
instant reply; the ceaseless cannonading; the Lion’s 
withdrawal; the belated Foudroyant, swinging down 
the wind; her arrogant demand for surrender; Decrés’s 
refusal, conspicuous in the gold lave of his rank and 


1 The Boudeuse. 
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his decorations; the waving defiance of his sword; the 
high-sparred ship resisting the onset proudly; the roar 
of her triple chorus of eighty-six voices; the appalling 
crash of masts (now the Foudroyant’s fall and now 
the Tell’s); the tri-color nailed to the stump of the 
mast; and then the dawn without relief, and the clear 
daylight revealing her wretched plight; and, at last, 
the irksome surrender of the hulk of the brave old 
ship, —all this is the story of that midnight action on 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

Ah! but it should have been otherwise in poetic 
justice. The last survivor of the terrible Nile defeat 
should have had the glory of success. Fortune should 
have granted to Decrés and his brave crew to sail into 
the harbor of Toulon with the Zell aflame with banners, 
thrilling with the sense of victory through every. plank 
and broken spar; there the crowds thronging the shore 
should have shouted themselves hoarse for her. Then 
all the way to the city by the Seine they would have 
journeyed through a lane of glad acclaims, and Paris 
triumphant would have had the joy of victory run- 
ning like rivers through every narrow street and broad 
boulevard, flaming like fire above her towers and 
steeples. A poet’s song for centuries! 


OCTOBER 21, 1805. 





Those far-distant, storm-beaten ships, on which the Grand 
Army never looked, stood between it and the dominion of the 
world. — Manan. 


At Waterloo, England fought for victory; at Trafalgar, for 
existence. — ALLISON. 


“ Wherever the track of our English ships 
Lies white on the ocean foam, 
His name is sweet to our English lips 
As the names of the flowers at home ; 
Wherever the heart of an English boy 
Grows big with a deed of worth, 
Such names as his name have begot the same, 


Such hearts will bring it to birth.” 
— E. Nessirt. 


“ We beat them — how, you know, boys. 
Yet many an eye was dim; 
And when we talked of triumph, 
We only thought of him. 
And still, though fifty years, boys, 
Have gone, who, without pride, 
Names his name — tells his fame — 
Who at Trafalgar died!” 
—Oup Sone. 


The genius of Nelson consisted in his perception of our weak- 
ness; the secret of his triumphs lay in attacking us. —GRAVIERE. 


When men mention the word Trafalgar, Englishmen call to 
mind a great sea-drama, with all its varied scenes, whose descrip- 
tion neither pen nor pencil can adequately encompass, — the vast 
plain of the sea, the towering ships of the line, the inspiring signal, 
the red cross of Saint George floating from the mastheads, the 
way the gallant Collingwood carried his ship into action, how Nel- 
son followed on the Victory, how the Témeraire fought, — “the fight- 
ing Téméraire,” — the varied incidents of thundering cannon, falling 
masts, shattered rigging, the storm and stress and agony of the 
conflict, ending in the passing of the great Admiral, and his 
apotheosis. 


England lifted Nelson’s monumental shaft splendidly, skyward 
over London streets, but she enshrines his memory in her heart. 


TRAFALGAR. 
OCTOBER 21, 1805. 


ADMIRAL NELSON accomplished in October, 1805, 
off the coast of Spain, a like result to that which the 
Iron Duke effected on the field where nations met in 
arms ten years later on the plains of Belgium. Both 
battles were fought against Napoleon, the supreme 
military genius of modern times. Napoleon, however, 
made a fatal error in his great combinations when he 
neglected the naval arm. The world cannot be con- 
quered on land alone. 

The immediate occasion of the last of Nelson’s battles 
was the impatience of Napoleon to bring to an issue 
the conflict which he foresaw must take place before he 
could accomplish his design of a descent upon England. 
The invasion of England had been a long-cherished 
plan. To frustrate it, Great Britain must needs depend 
upon her navy. Fortunately, that navy was thoroughly 
disciplined, containing crews as experienced as the 
world has ever seen, and officers such as have never 
been surpassed, and a commander-in-chief by universal 
consent of unequaled ability. 

In 1803 Napoleon formed his plan of invasion. At 
Boulogne he gathered a force of 150,000 veterans. 
Such a soldiery had not been known in centuries. To 
transport them across the narrow seas, to make a quick 
descent upon London, to have England and the com- 
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merce of the world in his control, — that was his daring 
project. He was a general whom no obstacles daunted. 

One thing alone was likely to thwart his attempt,— 
the English navy, whose tremendous power had been 
felt in the battle of the Nile. To destroy that navy he 
concentrated all his efforts. If his knowledge of naval 
matters had equaled his marvelous military talent, 
the result would doubtless have been different; or, 
could he have had a seaman to rely on, of the ability of 
any one of a half-dozen of Nelson’s captains, the result 
might have hung in the balance a little longer; at the 
end the proud Briton possibly subjugated for a time — 
but only for a time. 

A large flotilla of more than one thousand vessels 
was gathered at four points on the Channel coast. 
Each of these boats, armed with guns, could carry one 
hundred soldiers. Every precaution was taken to in- 
sure a successful invasion. Powerful batteries were 
erected at Boulogne for the protection of this flotilla. 
The distance across the Channel was so short that it 
seemed to be no difficult undertaking. 

The convoy for these small boats consisted of a fleet 
widely separated, composed of French and Spanish 
ships. Twenty ships of the line were at Brest, twelve 
at Toulon, five at Rochefort, and five at Ferrol. To 
unite them at Boulogne to protect the crossing of the 
forty miles of sea was Napoleon’s plan. To prevent it, 
to destroy the fleet in detachments, was Nelson’s deter- 
mination. 

The blockade, which was begun in May, 1803, lasted 
for nearly two and a half years. It required on the 
part of the fleet unremitting attention, night and day; 
on the part of the commander-in-chief, the most careful, 
scrutinizing supervision of all the affairs of his com- 
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mand, both of matériel and personnel. Sucha blockade 
Admiral Cornwallis kept off the harbor of Brest. 

It was wearisome work on the “tossing floor” of the 
sea to watch through long days and longer nights these 
harbor mouths. It was endured with persistent patience 
unlike anything known hitherto in naval warfare. The 
ships, driven off by fierce gales, fought their way back 
again to their stations in the teeth of the wind. The 
captains sought only to keep their ships’ heads in the 
right direction and their sails well trimmed. The 
wearing monotony of the blockade was alleviated only 
by the necessity of sending some unfortunate ship home 
for repair. The joy of this home-returning was, how- 
ever, dampened by the thought that a battle might 
occur before a return was possible, to their waiting 
companions off the French coast. It was a sea-exile 
unrelieved by the change from port to port, which 
makes the sailor’s life endurable. Unceasing, vigi- 
lant, alert, undismayed, the blockaders kept the sea. 
They fought monotony and the might of tempests. They 
battled against hunger, sickness, andscurvy. They con- 
tended against disgust, despair, rivalries, and unfaith- 
fulness within themselves. It was a great school of 
seamanship, a trying test of character and patriotism, 
- but it made them fit to cope with any force that could 
possibly be brought against them. 

For over two years Nelson left his ship only three 
times, and then for less than an hour each time. For 
twenty-two months Admiral Collingwood did not 
anchor. Such sleepless vigilance, combined with bull- 
dog tenacity, deserved the reward of victory. 

To combine his squadrons was Napoleon’s chief 
anxiety, with united forces to crush some one of the 
English blockading fleets. One plan which he had in 
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mind was to send out the Toulon fleet, with a strong 
northwest wind, under the pretence of making for 
Egypt; then to turn when out of sight, meet the Roche- 
fort squadron off Cadiz, sweep the Channel, and convoy 
the large flotilla to its destination. This project, of 
a daring nature, required a man who could be trusted 
with its execution. Admiral La Touche-Tréville was 
chosen for it, but La Touche-Tréville died. <A similar 
circumstance here happened, to England’s good fortune, 
as at the time of the Armada. The one man of marked 
ability to command that great expedition, Santa Cruz, 
died just as it was about to sail, and the inefficient 
Duke of Medina Sidonia was putin command. Admiral 
Villeneuve, whose conduct at the battle of the Nile has 
been severely criticised, was placed in command in leu 
of Tréville. With the change of commanders, Napoleon 
changed his plans. 

His second plan was to have these same squadrons, 
starting out separately, sent to the West Indies to de- 
stroy the British possessions there ; and then, when 
the British should have conjectured in vain where they 
had gone, to return, join their forces with the Ferrol 
squadron, and fall upon the enemy’s fleet, weakened 
as they supposed it would be by detachments sent in 
pursuit. This failed of accomplishment through Ville- - 
neuve’s timidity. He met rough weather and put 
back into Toulon. Of this ignominious retreat Nelson 
wrote: “These gentlemen are not accustomed to a Gulf 
of Lyons’ gale. We have faced them for twenty-one 
months, and not lost a spar!” 

In March, 1805, Napoleon tried a third scheme, which 
narrowly escaped being successful. The Brest fleet 
and the Toulon fleet were to clear from port, rendezvous 
at Martinique, and, returning, reach Boulogne with a 
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united force of thirty-five great ships of the line. 
Villeneuve again evaded Nelson’s watchfulness, to his 
great chagrin. He inferred that he had gone east 
toward Egypt. There, learning his error, he put back, 
in the face of strong gales, through the Strait of 
Gibraltar, and followed fiercely the French ships to the 
West Indies. He had ten ships of the line, Villeneuve 
eighteen. At Barbadoes he was misled by what seemed 
positive information’ of the English general there, 
Brereton, and was sent a long distance out of his 
course. In the meantime Villeneuve was making the 
best of his way back to Spain. All this time the hero 
of the Nile was chafing under the excitement and worry 
of a chase without even a definite clew. Of this mis- 
information, and his consequent perplexity, Nelson 
wrote: “There would have been no occasion for opin- 
ions, had net General Brereton sent his damned in- 
telligence from Santa Lucia; nor would I have received 
it to have acted by it, but that I was assured his infor- 
mation was correct. It has almost broke my heart, but 
I must not despair.” 

Nelson finally put back to Europe, sailing with all 
eagerness, to meet his elusive enemy. The Admiralty, 
having learned that Villeneuve was returning, ordered 
. Admiral Sir Robert Calder to intercept the French fleet 
off Finisterre. This he succeeded in doing on July 22, 
bringing the enemy to action in very thick weather, the 
French having the windward position. Calder had only 
fifteen ships to the enemy’s twenty; nevertheless, he 
captured two of Villeneuve’s vessels, while the rest 
succeeded in escaping to Ferrol. Nelson meanwhile 
returning, weary with incessant anxiety, sailed for 
Portsmouth. 

Villeneuve later, on August 18, made a bold dash 
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from Ferrol with twenty-nine ships. Should he go to 
Brest or Cadiz? At Brest he would have to fight 
Cornwallis; that was his true destination, where Napo- 
leon eagerly waited his arrival; but to Cadiz he went, 
notwithstanding Collingwood’s blockade with a small 
squadron, and with that weak decision Napoleon knew 
that he had leaned upon a man of straw.!_ Henceforth 
the navy was of no interest to him. When the news 
came, he was much agitated; his secretary heard him 
say: “What a navy! What sacrifices for nothing! 
What an admiral! All hope is gone! That Villeneuve, 
instead of entering the Channel, has taken refuge in 
Cadiz. It is all over. He will be blockaded there.” 

Admiral Calder’s failure to destroy thé fleet occa- 
sioned a tumult of indignation and censure in England. 
When it came to his knowledge, Calder promptly asked 
for a court-martial, which was granted to him. The 
sympathy of the blockading fleet was largely with him. 
His case became the talk of cabin and forecastle. At 
this day it seems that he was not especially culpable. 
If Nelson had been there, the wiseacres said, there 
would have been a different story to tell. Undoubtedly; 
but the sufficient answer is that one man cannot be 
another, nor can one man be omnipresent. Calder was 
an excellent officer, Nelson a genius. “It is very well,” 
said Captain Infernet of the Intrépide, on board the 
Orion after the great battle, —“It is very well for you 
gentlemen that you can feel justified in finding fault 
with an admiral who, when in command of fifteen sail 


1“ Sail,’’ wrote the Emperor to Villeneuve; “‘ one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, with everything complete, are embarked at Boulogne, Etaples, 
Vimereux, and Ambleteuse, in 2000 vessels of the flotilla, which despite of 
the English cruisers, form one continued line in every anchorage from 
Etaples to Cape Grisnez: your voyage alone makes us masters of England 
without a chance of failure.’’ — GraviiRE. 
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of the line, fights a battle ve twenty, because he only 
makes two of them prizes.’ 

It seemed extremely hard, after forty-five years of 
service, that the old admiral should have been com- 
plained of so bitterly. There was an unreasoning 
popular clamor for his punishment. A man who had 
been decorated by the King with a medal, who had re- 
ceived the honors of knighthood and a baronetcy, should 
hive been sheltered from any injustice. 

Nelson had keen sympathy for him. To his request 
to be allowed to go home in his own ship, the Prince 
of Wales, a 90-gun ship, and not in the Dreadnought, 
Nelson reluctantly consented, thereby running the risk 
of incurring the censure of the Admiralty, and the 
greater risk of losing a battle, which then seemed 
imminent, by the detachment of so fine a vessel. He 
wrote to the First Lord, —and his position is very com- 
plimentary to his goodness of heart, if not to his pro- 
fessional judgment, — “I trust that I shall be considered 
to have done right as a man, and to a brother officer 
in affliction — my heart could not stand it, and so the 
thing must rest.”” The unfortunate Calder had written 
to Nelson on the 12th of October: “The contents of 
your Lordship’s letter have cut me to the soul. If I 
am to be turned out of my ship, after all that has 
passed, I have only to request that I may be allowed to 
take my captain and such officers as I find necessary 
for the justification of my conduct as an officer, and 
that I may be permitted to go without a moment’s loss 
of time. My heart is broken.” A little more than a 
week later, Nelson remarked, just before the great 
battle, to the captain of the Victory, “Hardy, what 
would a Sir Robert Calder give to be with us 
now!” 
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On the 26th of December the court-martial sentenced 
him for his “error in judgment,” “not having done his 
utmost to renew the engagement, and to take and 
destroy every ship of the enemy,” and adjudged him to 
be severely reprimanded. Calder’s mortification was 
great. The sentence was a surprise to him. From 
that day his naval career was practically ended.? 

Nelson returned from England and was put in com- 
mand of the fleet, to its gratification. Some time pre- 
vious, the captain of the Orion had written in a private 
letter, “For charity’s sake send us Lord Nelson, oh 
ye men of power!” The victories at Saint Vincent, 
Aboukir Bay, and at Copenhagen had given him a 
reputation such as no English admiral had known, and, 
what was worth more, had led his fleet captains and 
the personnel under him to the utmost confidence in 
his ability to achieve success under most difficult 
circumstances.” 

October 19th Villeneuve moved slowly out of Cadiz, 
under the compulsion of chagrin at having accomplished 
nothing when he met Calder’s fleet, and driven by the 
fact that his conduct had been most severely censured 
by Napoleon, who, in the presence of Decrés, the Minis- 
ter of Marine, had spoken of him as a traitor and a 
coward; the knowledge that his successor was on the 
road from Paris urged him to haste. 

The combined fleet of France and Spain were about 
to contend against a less number of ships; but who can 
count the advantage accruing to a naval armament 
seasoned by storm and sunshine into a body of perfectly 
disciplined men, commanded by ablest officers, and led 
by a man of Nelson’s magnetic genius? Villeneuve, 
who was a brave man, whatever his professional short- 

1See Brenton, Vol. i p. 30. 2See Appendices E and F. 
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comings, resenting bitterly the imputation of cowardice 
which he had divined from Decrés’ letters, wrote to . 
him: “The seamen of Paris and the departments will 
be very unworthy and very silly if they cast a stone at 
me. Let them come on board our squadrons, and then 
they will see with what elements they are liable to have 
to fight. For the rest, if the French navy has been 
deficient in nothing but courage, as it is alleged, the 
Emperor shall soon be satisfied, and he may reckon upon 
the most splendid success.” ! The French were about 
to make a great display of courage, but courage alone 
cannot be counted on for victory. 

An English sloop, the Weasel, aptly named, lying far 
inshore, observed that the enemy was coming out. 
The Luryalus was immediately signaled, and the long- 
expected news was sent from ship to ship, until it 
reached the fleet fifty miles to the southwest. 

The blockading fleets stood south toward the Strait; 
all night long the booming guns and signals kept them 
onthe alert. “The frigates and lookout ships,” Nelson 
recorded in his diary, “kept sight of the enemy most 
admirably all night, and told me, by signals, which 
track they were upon.” 

The English fleet kept to windward of the enemy all 
day Sunday, October 20, and during all the night; on 
Monday the appearance of a southwest gale led the 
Frenchmen, who were trending toward the Gut of 
Gibraltar, to wear, in order that they might have 
Cadiz under their lee. 

At daybreak on the 21st the English were seven or 
eight leagues to the west of Cape Trafalgar. The 
enemy were about ten miles off, between them and 
the land. ‘The wind was west-northwest. When the 


1 Thiers’ History of the Consulate and Empire, Vol. Lil., p. 481, 
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English fleet was fully descried, Villeneuve wore, re- 
versing his fleet, and headed north so as to have Cadiz 
under his lee in case of retreat being necessary. The 
manceuvre, performed slowly and clumsily, was not 
completed until nearly ten o’clock, and then the line 
was irregular, bent toward the east. Nelson took ad- 
vantage of this manceuvre to attack, and bore down 
upon them. 

The British fleet, formed in two squadrons under 
Admirals Nelson and Collingwood, prepared to attack, 
Nelson having the northward and windward position, 
Collingwood the southward or leeward. The distance 
intervening was about a mile. Twelve sail completed 
the number under the immediate command of Nelson. 
Collingwood had fifteen. 

At the head of Nelson’s column was the Victory, 
Captain Hardy; in the rear came two ships of 98 guns 
each, the Téméraire —the “ fighting Téméraire”’ — and 
the Neptune, then the Conqueror and Leviathan, seventy- 
fours, preceding the Britannia, of 100 guns. 

Back of them another group came steadily on, headed 
by the Agamemnon, commanded by Sir Edward Berry, 
who was one of Nelson’s favorite captains, the com- 
mander of the Vanguard at the battle of the Nile, and of 
whom Nelson said, as the Agamemnon made her signal as 
she appeared on the station, “ Here comes Berry; now 
we shall have a fight.” He commanded the Foudroyant 
when the Guillawme Tell made her famous fight. Then 
came fourseventy-fours, the Ajax, the Orion, the Minotaur, 
and the Spartiate, making, all told, an imposing aryay. 

Vice-Admiral Collingwood led the other squadron in 
the Royal Sovereign, having, like the Victory, 100 guns 
for an armament. The two next ships could not keep 
up to the flagship, a better sailer. These were the 
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Belle Isle and the Mars; the Tonnant and Bellerophon 
followed on the starboard, the latter astern; then came 
at short intervals in a group the Colossus, Achille, and 
Polyphemus, crowding the Bellerophon. 'Then, some- 
what irregularly, the Revenge, Swiftsure, Defiance, 
Thunderer, Defence, Dreadnought, and the Prince, of 
98 guns. Slow sailers were the last. The whole fleet 
was, however, animated by a desire to get at the enemy 
and rejoicing that the hour had come. 

Thus, in two columns, like flocks of mighty sea- 
birds, with immense white wings outspread, they glided 
over the waste of waters to the eastward toward the 
coast of Andalusia and the Franco-Spanish lofty ships, 
which waited sullenly their approach, rolling slowly to 
the rocking sea. 

The commanders of the English ships, trained in the 
severe school of naval discipline, stout-hearted by reason 
of battling fierce gales off dangerous coasts, and fear- 
less to the limit of light-heartedness, self-confident and 
assured of victory by reason of their unique and splendid 
commander, stood each on his quarter-deck, erect, self- 
contained, stoical, with eyes gleaming with determina- 
tion to do everything that men and seamen can do for 
the land which they love. 

What can be said of the one and only Nelson which 
has not been said for nearly a hundred years, in admira- 
tion of his exceeding virtues as a naval commander? 
To him a fight had all the exhilaration of an athletic 
game to a strong young lad who feels his years before 
him. Nelson craved the wild joy of the conflict; an 
inexhaustible battle eagerness bubbled in his heart; 
the thunder of the guns which were the servitors of his 
imperial will was as music to his ears; he enjoyed 
the intellectual excitement and keenly appreciated the 

ag 
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changing fortunes of a fight. In July of the year 1804 
he had written: “Iam sure if that Admiral [La Touche] 
were to cheat me out of my hopes of meeting hin, it 
would kill me much easier than one of his bullets.” 

“It is warm work,” said he at Copenhagen, when a 
shot through the mainmast of the Hlephant, his flagship, 
sent the splinters fying dangerously. “It is warm work, 
and this day may be the last to any of us at a moment; 
but mark you, I would not be elsewhere for thousands.” 

He could not help recalling to mind his mishap in 
the West Indies, when he missed Villeneuve’s fleet, to 
which he referred more than once in the strongest lan- 
guage of disappointment. It illustrates the impetuous 
zeal of the man. “But for General Brereton’s damned 
information Nelson would have been, living or dead, 
the greatest man in his profession that England ever 
saw. Now alas! I am nothing,” —so he wrote three 
months before the battle. 

The ships were moving steadily on, the Royal Sover- 
eign in the advance. 

They were strong men who commanded the English 
ships on that memorable day, each of them in a measure, 
like Nelson, desirous of that fame and glory which 
is a legitimate professional ambition, and yet, it must 
be believed, influenced by something worthier still, a 
genuine patriotism. 

The land of free institutions for which those dogged 
weather-beaten heroes of the Elizabethan wars had 
fought in the supreme hour of their country’s peril 
appealed to them as to the men of the older navy, — the 
England of the Plantagenets, the Puritans, of Cromwell 
and the Stuarts. Rich in all those qualities which 
have been the leavening of our modern civilization, the 
land flowered with abbeys and cathedrals, castles and 
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classic seats of learning, manor halls wherein the dig- 
nity of lives are seen which grace the hearthstone and 
sanctify the State,—a land saturated with the tears 
and blood of martyrs in the cause of political and re- 
ligious liberty,—for this land they were to contend, 
whose value they knew, and for whose safety they had 
watched in prison-like monotony for many a wearing 
month. 

The Royal Sovereign was now much in advance. She 
had just come out from England and was in excellent 
condition. She was observed of all the fleet, envious 
of her honor in leading the attack; so indifferent are 
brave men of the distressful happenings in battle, which 
follow as surely as the night the day. 

The incidents on the Victory have been reverently 
noted by the biographers of Nelson, whose every act 
during the day of the fight has been carefully sought 
out, each event receiving added color from the tragic 
ending of the day. 

The officers of the fleet, regardful of their commander’s 
safety, endeavored to prevail upon him to permit some 
- other vessel to precede and bear the brunt of the attack. 
Such permission he indirectly gave. “Let them go, if 
they can,” he said; but he was growing restless and 
would not allow the lieutenant of the forecastle 
of the Victory; it having been badly set, to reset a 
lee lower studding-sail. ‘“ Anything much less useful,” 
says Mahan, “is hard to imagine.” And when the 
Téméraire’s bow began to show itself over the quarter 
of the Victory, Nelson hailed her, and said, “I’1l thank 
you, Captain Harvey, to keep in your proper station, 
which is astern of the Victory.” So the Victory kept 
ahead. At ten o’clock Nelson remarked to Captain 
Blackwood concerning the apparent readiness of the 
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enemy to receive them, and said, “I’ll give them such 
a dressing as they never had before.” 

At eleven o’clock Nelson retired to his cabin, which 
was simply screened off, the bulkheads having been 
removed; he was observed by an officer, who went to 
consult him, upon his knees writing. The last entry 
in his memorandum book had been, “At seven the 
enemy wearing in succession.” The next entry was 
as follows : — 

“May the Great God, whom I worship, grant to my 
Country, and for the benefit of Europe in general, a 
great and glorious victory; and may no misconduct in 
any one tarnish it, and may humanity after victory 
be the predominant feature in the British fleet; For 
myself, individually, I commit my life to Him who 
made me, and may His blessing light upon my endeavors 
for serving my Country faithfully. To Him I resign’ 
myself and the just cause which is entrusted to me to 
defend. Amen, Amen, Amen.” 

Soon after, going on deck, Nelson gave his celebrated 
order, which at first shaped itself in his mind in this 
way. “Nelson confides that every man will do his 
duty.” It showed the close relationship between him- 
self and the fleet, and his trust in their affection. It 
was suggested, however, that the word “England” 
should be substituted instead of Nelson, a suggestion 
which he immediately accepted. Addressing the sig- 
nal officer, Lieutenant Pasco, he said, “I wish to say 
to the fleet, ‘England confides that every man will 
do his duty,’” and added, “ You must be quick, for I 
have one more to make, which is for close action.” 
The signal, however, for “confides” could not be found 
in the signal book. The word was changed to “ex- 
pects”; so the famous signal was run up to the mast- 
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head immediately, “England expects that every man 
will do his duty.” The words sent a thrill through the 
fleet. They were answered by the cheers of the men. 

Collingwood was now nearing the French line. Just 
at noon the French ship Fougueuz fired the first shot of 
the battle. As the sound of the shot died away in the 
air, every ship of both squadrons sent its colors aloft, 
as though to say,— Back of us are the historic glories 
of the land we love ; these flags are the symbols of all 
that makes our nationality of worth.—Ten minutes 
later the Royal Sovereign, without answering, pro- 
ceeded into the thick of the battle made ready for her. 
Nelson ardently exclaimed as he saw his old friend and 
brother officer entering the jaws of death, as it were, 
between two of the enemy, “See how that noble fellow 
Collingwood carries his ship into action.” It afterward 
appeared that about the same time Collingwood was 
saying to his flag captain, “Rotherham, what would 
Nelson give to be here!” 

Of the commander of the Royal Sovereign Thackeray 
said, “I think since Heaven made gentlemen, it never 
made a better one than Cuthbert Collingwood.” 

Soon after, Nelson turned to Captain Blackwood, 
who was on deck awaiting last instructions before 
returning to his ship: “Now I can do no more. We 
must trust to the great Disposer of all events, and to 
the justice of our cause. J thank God for this great 
opportunity of doing my duty.” The admiral then 
directed that the signal for close action should be 
hoisted and kept flying. 

The Victory was now a little less than two miles from 
the allied line. At twenty minutes past twelve the 
80-gun ship Bucentaure fired a shot at her which fell 
short, a second which fell alongside, two or three more 
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which passed over her. They were in the battle at 
last; Blackwood, turning to go, at the forward end of 
the poop, to rejoin his ship, took Nelson by the hand 
“and said, “I trust, my Lord, that on my return to the 
Victory, which will be as soon as possible, I shall find 
your Lordship well, and in possession of twenty prizes.” 
Nelson answered, “God bless you, Blackwood; I shall 
never speak to you again.” 

The Royal Sovereign, just plunging into the midst 
of the French fleet, had passed between the huge Santa 
Anna and the Fougueuz, about the centre of the allied 
line. It was a broken line,—a chain of parted links 
extending for five miles from north to south. 

Villeneuve, in chief command, had arranged his force, 
which consisted of thirty-three ships, five frigates, two 
brigs, as follows: Two squadrons were formed, one for 
reserve, which was placed under the command of the 
Spanish admiral, Gravina, in the Santa Anna, and con- 
sisted of two divisions of six ships each; the second 
division, under command of Rear-Admiral Magon in 
the Algesiras. 

The fighting force was divided by Villeneuve into 
three squadrons. The first, or van, under Rear-Admiral 
Dumanoir, consisted of the Meptune, Scipio, Intrépide, 
Rayo, Formidable, Duguay-Trouin, Mont-blane, San 
Francisco de Assisi, San Augustine, and the Heros. 

The second or centre squadron, commanded by Ad- 
miral Villeneuve, consisted of the Bucentawre, his flag- 
ship, the Santissima Trinidad, a little in advance, the 
Redoubtable astern, and the Neptune to leeward of the 
Redoubtable and the Bucentaure. Farther astern to 
leeward were three ships, the San Leandro, the San 
Justo, and the Indomptable. ' 

There remained between the Bucentaure and the Santa 
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Anna a great gap. This ship was at the head of Vice- 
Admiral Alava’s squadron, which was both a squadron 
of observation and a rear guard. At an interval after 
the Santa Anna came the Fougueuxr, Monarca, Pluton, 
Algesiras, Aigle, Swiftsure,1 and the Argonaute. At 
the extreme end of the line were two French and five 
Spanish ships, the Montafiez and Argonauta, which had 
fallen to leeward, the Berwick, the San Juan Nepomu- 
ceno, aud the Achille, supported by the San Ildefonso, 
and at the last the Prince of the Asturias. These con- 
stituted a third squadron, but the irregular grouping 
and the intervals between the ships made practically two 
squadrons for the purpose of battle, fourteen ships with 
Villeneuve and nineteen with Gravina.? 
It was a strong line, however, in fighting material, 
commanded by a man who had thrown down the gage 
of battle, impelled by taunts of cowardice and a fear of 
losing his command. Napoleon had said to the Minister 
of Marine, Decrés, “ Your friend Villeneuve will prob- 
ably be too cowardly to venture out of Cadiz.” Here 
he was determined to prove the sanity of his judgment 
by fighting bravely and meeting the disaster which he 
felt sure must come. His Spanish ships were impos- 
ing in appearance, especially the Santissima Trinidad, 
which with its 140 guns was the largest ever built, but 
poorly equipped in men; even the best of his ships, 
French or Spanish, were at a serious disadvantage when 
compared with the excellent state of the battered English 
ships, with crews at the topmost of their condition. 


1 A number of the ships on either side had the same names. Two Swift- 
sures, etc. 

2 The Spanish force has been estimated at 11,796; the number of Spanish 
guns, 1380; of French guns, 1634. Captain Plunkett, R.N., gives the force 
as: English fleet 2148 guns, French fleet 1356, Spanish fleet 1270; combined 
force 2626, which is probably as accurate a statement as can be obtained 
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When Collingwood cut the line between the Santa 
Anna and the Fougueua, even then there was silence; the 
men were on their faces on deck, by order, as they ap- 
proached; Collingwood kept the 120 guns of the Royal 
Sovereign, as it were, in leash. The whole squadron 
followed the lead of the Fougueux and opened fire upon 
this first of the English vessels to brave the battle. 

Collingwood’s approach and attack presented a spec- 
tacle memorable in the chronicles of the sea. When 
just astern of the Santa Anna, he gave the order to fire, 
and into the unhappy ship he poured a broadside from 
his port guns, double shotted with ball and grape, rak- 
ing her from end to end,—a broadside which was terri- 

“ble in its effect, a broadside which had added weight of 
destruction seemingly from the silence which preceded. 
Was Collingwood under the protection of a destiny 
against whom nothing could stand? Four hundred 
living men, as the result of this broadside, were dead 
or wounded when the smoke lifted on the Spanish ship. 
And then without delay, on the starboard side the hos- 
tile thunder burst against the intrepid Fougueuz, which 
had first dared to stay the Royal Sovereign’s stately 
course. 

Collingwood is in the thick of circling enemies, now 
watched of all the English fleet with keenest interest. 
The San Leandro, the San Justo, and the Indomptable 
close around, and Nelson looks to see the flag of the 
Royal Sovereign fall; but amidst the thundering battle 
it can surely be discerned, and a feeling of greater 
confidence animates the British fleet. 

At ten minutes past twelve the Royal Sovereign cut 
the line. The Victory was then two miles astern and 
to the northward. Ten minutes later the Bucentaure, 
Villeneuve’s flagship, of 80 guns, opened fire upon her, 
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but at too long a range to do any harm. The Victory 
came on steadily, in the same stately way as her sister 
ship, the Royal Sovereign. On she came majestically, 
her name a guaranty of happy result, sailing superbly 
but slowly, the wind having fallen, as though conscious 
of the great crisis, and her ability to meet it, and know- 
ing the indomitable heart of the hero on her deck. 

This single English ship became the target of a tre- 
mendous fire from the Santissima Trinidad, the Bucen- 
taure, and the Redoubtable. She came on steadily under 
this resistance. Her studding-sail booms were carried 
away. The admiral’s secretary fell in his presence 
dead upon the deck. A quarter of a mile distant the 
mizzen topmast was shot away. The wheel was shat- 
tered; a little later eight marines were killed by one 
‘shot, while drawn up upon the poop. A shot struck 
the fore-brace bitts, the splinters therefrom wounding 
Captain Hardy slightly. “This is too warm work, 
Hardy, to last long,” Nelson said. Twenty men had 
been killed and thirty wounded, and yet the gunners 
were idle at their guns. 

At one o’clock they are in the lines, and the Victory 
began her work; she grazed the rigging of the Bucen- 
taure as she passed, and poured in such a raking fire 
as made the French ship reel. <A terrible fire it was, 
dismounting 20 guns,—a determined return to her 
assailants. A silence of forty minutes, under the fire 
of 200 guns, found effective voice at last. The Bucen- 
taure lost 150 men by this single broadside, and 20 guns 
were dismounted. Hardy next turned his attention to 
the Redoubtable, which was farther on to the starboard, 
putting his helm up, and ran on board this French 
seventy-four. At ten minutes past one she lay along- 
side of her, not disdaining close fighting, the heads 
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of the ships turning to the east-southeast, falling off 
before the wind. 

During this time the slower ships astern were coming 
into action one after another, each one seeking an 
adversary.!. The firing was now general all along the 
line of the ships engaged,—a series of battles in one 
long broken line. Tremendous and incessant thunders 
rent the air. Vast clouds of smoke rose and floated 
away, revealing for an instant tall masts and drooping 
flags, and were followed by other billowy white clouds, 
which rose and rose again. British bravery had never 
before found finer exhibition. French determination 
hardened into what seemed adamantine resistance. The 
Victory and the Royal Sovereign, the two heads of the 
attacking column, were beset by foes in circling array, 
like stags at bay before the hounds, which make havoe 
with their horns. In vast vortices of destruction the 
British fought, and yet they crippled here and there, 
on this side and on that, their crowding foes. 

It was half-past twelve when the Belle Isle, Captain 
Hargood, following the Royal Sovereign, cut the line, 
having lost her mizzenmast by the fire of the Fougueuz. 
Then the Mars came on, and attacked the Pluton ; the 
Tonnant, the Algesiras; the other ships at a distance 
still later find their foes to the rear of the line. The 
Bucentaure and the Santissima Trinidad, when the 
Victory passed, opened a steady fire on the Téméraire, 
the Neptune, and the Leviathan, which followed in the 
wake of the Victory. 


1Graviére called attention to the fact that two large vessels, three- 
deckers, the Dreadnought and Prince, three seventy-fours and one sixty- 
four, Defence, Thunderer, Swiftsure, and Polyphemus came into action at 
least three hours after the Royal Sovereign and Belle Isle, and yet were 
able to do good work. They made havoc of the rear. The crisis of the 
battle, however, had passed. 
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To the distress of Villeneuve, the ten ships in the 
van were of little avail. His order, known to all his 
captains, was signaled, that “every captain is at his 
post if he is in the fire,” and yet Dumanoir repeated 
the error of Villeneuve at the Nile, failing to get his 
ships into action in time. It was a battle five miles 
long, at intervals broken by eddies of fearful conflict. 
Each English vessel sought its foe or helped its hard- 
beset friend. To recount the various fortunes of the 
ships minutely would require a volume. The fiercest 
fighting centred around the flagship of the British fleet. 
The defence of the French was there most desperate 
in the endeavor, not as Napoleon said to Admiral 
Ganteaume in the preceding August, “to take ven- 
geance for six centuries of insults and disgrace,” but 
to resist an attack of the British which threatened 
annihilation. 

The Royal Sovereign, after two long hours of fighting, 
in which great injury had been given and received on 
each side, compelled the Santa Anna to surrender. The 
vice-admiral, Alava, had been severely wounded. The 
Fougueux had made every attempt possible to assist her; 
and then went bravely to the hard-pressed Redoubtable, 
undergoing an agony of conflict with the Victory on 
her port side, while the Téméraire to starboard hurled 
hot shot into her as fast as the gunners could load and 
fire. The Téméraire reserved her fire until she was 
within 100 yards, and then poured it into the unfortu- 
nate but brave Frenchman. The Fougueux lost 400 out 
of 700 men, repelled the English boarders again and 
again, had her captain, Beaudouin, killed, and under 
Lieutenant Bazin, who was driven from forecastle back 
to the quarter-deck, was at last surrendered. <A few 
brave fellows only were left, and Bazin, wounded and 
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covered with blood, yielded his sword, having fought 
to the bitter end. 

The Redoubtable, Captain Lucas, was crushed be- 
tween her two strong enemies, making a desperate 
defence, losing first her main and mizzen masts, and 
then her foretopmast and bowsprit. Her rudder was 
destroyed, her hull riddled. Two of her guns burst; 
the Victory had dismounted nine, out of twenty dis- 
mounted in all. And out of a crew of 643, this ship 
lost 800 killed and 222 wounded. Nearly all her officers 
were slain. Only 85 of her people reached England. 
When her great guns could no longer be used, for an 
hour and a half this 74-gun ship kept up a fire with 
smallarms against the great Victory of 100 guns and 
the renowned Téméraire of 98. 

On the English side the Belle Isle was fought with 
great bravery; she suffered severely, isolated among 
the French ships. At one and the same time she sup- 
ported the fire of the Achille, the Aigle, and the Mep- 
tune. She was entirely dismantled. Her mizzenmast 
covered her port guns; her mainmast fell on the break 
of the poop deck. At this time the Achille sent broad- 
side after broadside into her port side, where she was 
helpless to return a shot. For an hour and a half she 
received an unmerciful beating, but at half-past three 
the Stuiftswre came on the scene in grand style, sailing 
under the stern of the Belle Isle, to the great joy of all; 
the crews cheered, while the Belle Isle’s men waved a 
Union Jack at the end of a boarding pike, to show that 
they were yet holding out. The ensign was still at 
the stump of the mainmast. Then the Swiftswre imme- 
diately poured into the Achille a terrible fire, and soon 
the Defiance, coming up, took the Aigle as her prey, 
and the Polyphemus attacked the Neptune ; and the hull 
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of the Belle Isle, disentangled of her enemies, floated 
free, a shattered ship, a mass of wreckage, with jagged 
sides pierced with holes, holding, as on a raft, her still 
defiant crew in utter helplessness, unconquered. 

On the French side, again, the Algesiras, Captain 
Brouard, the flagship of Rear-Admiral Magon, fought 
heroically. In wearing he ran her bowsprit into the 
shrouds of the Yonnant, with the determination to 
board, with his crew on deck, but the Mars aided the 
Tonnant by a fire directed to the port quarter of the 
Algesiras, which forced them to abandon the heroic 
attempt. Captain Tyler of the Tonnant, in the mean- 
while, dividing his fire between the Pluton and the 
San Juan Nepomuceno on his port side, forced the fight- 
ing and attempted to board. 

Tyler himself led; the Frenchman Magon at the head 
of his crew bravely defended his ship; thrice the Eng- 
lish were repulsed. Tyler was severely wounded and 
carried below. Magon, in brilliant uniform, was a tar- 
get for the British riflemen. Letourneur, his flag cap- 
tain, was killed. Lieutenant Plassan was wounded. 
Magon was wounded in the arm; still he fought; then 
in the thigh. Reluctant, he was carried below to have 
his wounds dressed, but, hoping to return, he consented. 
Through a hole in the ship a ball flew swiftly at his 
breast. He felldead. Only one officer remained. Out 
of 641 men, 150 were killed and 180 wounded. The 
ship then surrendered. That was a brilliant detence. 

The huge Santissima Trinidad was the chief foe of 
the ships that followed the Victory. Three ships of 
the English beset her,—the Neptune, the Leviathan, 
and the Conqueror. They riddled her and tore her sails 
and shrouds with shot and battered her with heavy 
balls and bioke in her high sides. And then, sorely 
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torn, she rolled to leeward and back to windward; 
aud then with one great sweep her masts went by the 
board, and she rested on the rolling sea, an immense 
hulk, in helpless misery. Two English ships, the 
Conqueror and Neptune, were too busy to take posses- 
sion, although the hapless Spaniard surrendered, wav- 
ing an English Union over the lee gangway. The 
little Africa then came along, not knowing this fact, 
and fired at the huge ship; receiving no reply, a lieu- 
tenant was sent aboard, who, climbing up the side of 
the vessel, made his way to the quarter-deck through 
scenes of horrible slaughter, and inquired of the solitary 
officer there if he surrendered. “Noun, non,” he replied, 
pointing to his own ships, toward which he was drifting. 
The lieutenant then returned to his boat with his half- 
dozen men aud left the wreck to be picked up by the 
Prince at half-past five o’clock; then a prize crew was 
put on board. The ships were so many, the fighting 
so desperate, the manceuvres so manifold, that each crew 
had its own marvelous tale to tell, when the battle was 
‘over, of various exciting incidents. 

To return to the Victory, battling in the thick of the 
fight, after she had broken the French line. There was 
no cessation of the volleys of her great guns.? 

At half-past one, three bells of the afternoon watch 
had just gone, when Captain Hardy, who was walking 
the deck with Nelson, saw him suddenly turn and 
fall face forward on the very spot where his public 
secretary, Scott, had fallen a few minutes before. 
“They have done for me at last, Hardy,” said the ad- 

1 A slight incident, illustrative of Nelson’s character, happened just be- 
fore this time. The admiral observed the purser, Mr. Bourke, standing. 
near him. He looked at him steadily for a moment, and then said, in a 


grave voice: ‘‘ Bourke, I expect every man to be at his station.” The 
purser went below immediately to his station in the cock-pit. 
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miral; “my backbone.is shot through.” He was imme- 
diately carried below; he covered his face with a 
handkerchief lest the crew should recognize him and 
lose heart. His presentiment proved true. His wound 
was soon discovered to be mortal. In great suffering, 
consumed with a burning fever, they fanned him with 
sheets of paper, while he kept pushing away the sheet 
which covered him and repeated excitedly, “Fan, fan. 
D:ink, drink.” When the chaplain, Dr. Scott, came 
to him, he said hurriedly, “Doctor, I told you so. 
Doctor, I am gone;” and then added, in a low tone, 
“Remember me to Lady Hamilton! Remember me to 
Horatia! Remember me to all my friends! Doctor, 
remember me to Mr. Rose; tell him I have made a will, 
and left Lady Hamilton and Horatia to my country.” 

He was greatly anxious to see Hardy. “ Will noone 
bring Hardy to me?” he kept exclaiming. “He must 
be killed; he is surely destroyed!” 

Soon Hardy came down to see how he progressed. 
“Well, Hardy,” said Nelson, “how goes the battle?” 
He was told that twelve or fourteen ships of the enemy 
had struck their colors. “That is well,” he said, “but 
I had bargained for twenty.” Still, however, keeping 
his mind on the fight and forecasting the weather, which 
foreboded a storm, he exclaimed in a voice of command, 
“ Anchor, Hardy, anchor!” Hardy intimated that the 
second in command, Collingwood, would take charge. 
“Not while I live, I hope, Hardy,” said Nelson, trying 
to raise himself upon his elbow. “No! do you anchor, 
Hardy.” Captain Hardy then inquired, “Shall we 
make the signal, sir?” “Yes,” replied Nelson, “for 
if I live, I’1l anchor.” 

The scene will live long in legend and story — this 
death of the greatest of the long list of shining names 
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in Great Britain’s naval annals.- None like him had 
ever been before except Blake, of whom he spoke 
modestly as superior to himself; but by universal con- 
sent his name leads the list of those who have battled 
best and most gloriously for the meteor flag. 

After that he uttered little, but every sentence that 
the parched lips spoke has been treasured. “I am a 
dead man, Hardy,” he said. “I am going fast. It 
will all be over with me soon.” As the great ship 
shook with the thundering guns, he said, “O Vietory, 
Victory, how you distract my poor brain!” A little 
later he remarked, “ How dear is life to all men!” He 
besought them that his “carcass might be sent to Eng- 
land and not thrown overboard.” 

Then his thought took another turn, and he said, 
“Take care of my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy; take 
cave of poor Lady Hamilton.” As his voice grew weak, 
he whispered, “Kiss me, Hardy.” Hardy knelt down 
and kissed his cheek, and the admiral said: “Now I 
am satisfied. Thank God, I have done my duty.” 
Hardy stood over the dying man, with wet eyes, a few 
moments in silence; then he knelt again and kissed 
him on the forehead. “Who is that?” said Nelson, 
his eyes dimming to the long darkness; when he was 
told, he said, “God bless you, Hardy!” —and then the 
flag captain went on-deck and fought his ship still 
harder, knowing that he should never hear the admiral’s 
voice again. 

He asked his attendants to turn him over on his right 
side. “I wish I had not left the deck,” he remarked, 
“for I shall soon be gone.” Then he said to the chap- 
lain, “Doctor, I have not been a great sinner.” After- 
ward he repeatedly said, in almost inarticulate murmurs, 
“Thank God, I have done my duty.” Then he relapsed 
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into silence, and the attentive group, listening for every 
sound, heard these last words, “Thank God, I have 
done my duty.” Dr. Scott, the chaplain, bending over 
him, heard this fragment of a sentence as his breath 
grew short and his heart ceased to beat — “God and my 
Country.” 

So passed away in the midst of battle the mighty 
Nelson, on the renowned ship, among his own ship’s 
company, with the ship’s surgeon wiping the death 
dew from his forehead, and his flag captain bidding him 
tenderest farewell, while the wounded about him grew 
paler with the thought of his passing, and the thunder 
of the guns, the cheers of the crew above on deck, the 
voices of command, filled his ears with a dying mur- 
mur of the sounds he loved so well, as he embarked on 
that last cruise, from which a man is never ordered 
home. 

With the death of Nelson the long roar of the battle 
died down into silence; it was at its height when he 
was wounded, at three it grew less, at five it had 
ceased. 

The French ship Achille, after a heroic defence, 
refusing to surrender, the tricolor still floating, caught 
fire; the assailing ship drew off and watched the prog- 
ress of the flames. A remarkable incident occurred 
on board the French ship, illustrating the occasional 
strange events of a great battle. A young woman was 
aboard who had been assisting in the powder division, 
whose romantic escape is thus described: “When the 
ship took fire, such of the women as could swim sprang 
overboard. The woman descended to the lower deck 
and remained there until the guns began to fall through 
the charred planks above. She then got out of the 
gun-room port, on to the back of the rudder, where she 
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undressed, but she would not trust herself to the water 
till the melted lead from the taffrail obliged her to 
jump. She got hold of a piece of plank, and after 
being an hour and a half in the water she was picked 
up by one of the Belle Isle’s boats.” ? 

The Achille had encountered successively the English 
Achille, the Belle Isle, the Swiftsure, and the Poly- 
phemus, had suffered severely in her rigging, and at 
4.30 the Prince cut the foremast in two, being on fire 
in the top, which fell upon the boats in the waist. 
Every effort of the Frenchman to put out the fire was 
unavailing. The Achille had fought bravely, losing 
her captain and the greater part of her officers. Boats 
were sent by the Swiftswre and Prince to help save her 
crew. At 5.45 a great explosion rent the air, which 
made the hearts of all the crews of all the ships stand 
still a moment as they saw the scattered fragments 
of the ship and the mangled pieces of brave men rise 
high in air and fall far and wide over the desolate 
sea. 

The Téméraire fought bravely and desperately. She 
saved the Victory, in the height of the battle, when the 
heavy fire of the musketry from the tops of the Redoubt- 
able had swept the decks of Nelson’s ship so that the 
boarders were swarming there from the Frenchman and 
seemed likely to capture her, which would have been a 
sad pity. It was then, in the very nick of time, that 
the Véméraire, coming under her stern, sent a broadside 
which mowed down the Redoubtable’s men as the grass 
falls beneath the scythe; then the Téméraire, falling on 

1 During the fight the Orion passed down the line, thus enabling him, 
wrote Captain Codrington afterward, to see more than any other captain 
the extent and devastation and appalling nature of the conflict. ‘So 


grand, so awful, so tremendous was the scene before me that the impres- 
sion will ever be in my mind.” 
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board her on the starboard side, compelled her submis- 
sion. Just then, on the other side of the old Téméraire, 
the Fougueux came looming through the smoke to the 
assistance of the Redoubtable, when the Téiméraire, 
by quick and earnest fighting, made her to yield in 
turn, so that she lay between her two enemies, dis- 
masted like them, a victor which had bought her suc- 
cess almost at the price of her existence. The whole 
fleet looked at her and them in wondering admira- 
tion, three black and battered hulks on the rolling 
sea. 

About three o’clock, too late, the van, under Admiral 
Dumanoir, wore to the windward and came sailing 
down the line; the various ships paid them the com- 
pliment of ‘broadsides as they passed. At that time 
Dumanoir seemed only to care for the safety of the 
ships under his command. The most overwhelming 
defeat of the allied ships had taken place. Discretion 
was then without doubt the better part of valor. To 
get back to Cadiz was his chief concern. 

Of his ten ships, five went to windward of the line 
and five to leeward and eastward; four, with Dumanoir, 
escaped; the fifth, the Neptune, was captured. Of the 
five ships to leeward, two were captured. 

So at five o’clock the battle ended. From the deck 
of the Royal Sovereign Cape Trafalgar was seen eight 
miles away bearing southeast by east, whence the name 
of the fight. Of the thirty-three ships of the Franco- 
Spanish fleet, one had been blown up, seventeen had 
been captured, including the ships of the commander- 
in-chief, Villeneuve, the vice-admiral, and the rear- 
admiral. Villeneuve was carried to England a prisoner, 
and afterward, in mortification at his defeat, committed 
suicide. 
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The loss of the British in the battle was 1690; killed 
449, wounded 1241, but not one of their ships struck to 
the enemy. The loss to the allied fleet is estimated at 
six or seven thousand men.! The Spanish loss is not 
known; the French is given as 1155 wounded, and of 
killed and drowned 8878, a total of 4528.2 Assuming 
this as a correct estimate, it is fair to suppose that 
nearly as many more perished in the Spanish fleet, 
which would make a total, at a moderate estimate, of 
about 7000 as the loss of the combined fleet.2 Ten of 
their vessels escaped to Cadiz. 

Nelson had advised Hardy to anchor, but Colling- 
wood, assuming command, with reference to this advice, 
which Hardy brought to him with the announcement of 
the death of the chief in command, said: “ Anchor the 
fleet? Why, it is the last thing that I should have 
thought of.” The advice would have been well taken, 
for that night there arose a wind from the southwest 
which made a fearful sea for the crippled fleets to fight 
against, “such a sea as only arises in shallow waters, 

1 Thiers. 2 Troude. 

3 “The loss of Nelson is of greater moment than all the other chiefs, the 
ten thousand soldiers, and the one hundred and fifty-two brave officers, 
and the nineteen ships of which this engagement deprived us.’’ — Contemn- 
porary Spanish Account. 


That the Spanish had a grievance against the French for the result of 
the battle is evident from the following : — 

“Si por dicha de la Espafia al genio del General espanol estuviera confi- 
ado el mando superior de las escuadras que para su ruina fueron entre- 
gadas 4 la direccion del imperito y.pusildnime Almirante de la Francia! 
Muchas y muy brillantes piginas alargarian esta historia, si en ella nos 
detuviéramos 4 narrar uno por uno, cual se merecen los sucesos, las acci- 
ones herdicas de los combatientes en aquella lid, que en medio del pro- 
celoso Océano, entre un bosque de gigantescas arboladuras, era como un 
combate de leones que para disputarse hambrientos una presa se congre- 
gdran, y sahudos y enfurecidos peledran en la espesura de la selva.’ — 
Historia de la Marina Real Espafiola, desde El Descubrimiento de las 
Américas hasta El Combate de Trafalgar, por Don Jose Marcu y 
Lazores, Tomo II., p. 805, Madrid, 1854. 
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ugly, broken, hollow,” and the shoals of Trafalgar only 
thirteen miles to leeward.! 

Although the English victory was so complete, it 
failed of one note of pride to the conquerors,— the 
return home with the captured vessels as trophies. 
The English seamen battled all night with the elements 
to save themselves and their prizes. Codrington, the 
captain of the Orion, said he never saw such a storm; 
the result was that the Frenchmen on board the Bucen- 
taure and the Algesiras, in the one case were permitted 
by the English to save the vessel, in the other, reluc- 
tantly consenting, the overjoyed Frenchmen made the 
best of their way back to Cadiz. But the Bucentaure 
went ashore, and the Algesiras saw in the darkness of 
the night the Indomptable pass by them, her anchors 
having given way, and to their consternation drive 
on Diamond Point. Every one of her 1500 souls per- 
ished. The Algesiras weathered the storm and anchored 
in the mud of the harbor as best she could. 

So Collingwood reached Gibraltar with but four 
prizes out of his seventeen, —one French, the Swift- 
sure, and three Spanish vessels; but he lost the Swift- 
sure also, for he was obliged to sink her. 

Napoleon’s victory at Ulm served to blot out the 
reproach of this overwhelming defeat. He made light 
of it, saying, “The storm occasioned us the loss of a 
few ships after a battle imprudently fought.” Witha 
transcendent consciousness of his own ability, he is 
said to have remarked with reference to this disaster, 
“TJ cannot be everywhere.” Of what use he could have 


1 Codrington called it “‘ The worst hurricane I ever saw.” This is con- 
firmed by his statement that the Orion towed a prize belonging to the 
Bellerophon for three days, but having her topsail blown out of the bolt- 
ropes, and one bumpkin carried away, and being six miles from a lee 
shore, he was obliged to quit her to save his ship. 
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been on those rolling ships it is difficult to imagine. 
It was then, however, that he made up his mind to 
conquer England by taking the continent, and thus, by 
injuring her commerce, to reduce her to a second-class 
power. Ignoring the navy henceforth, that became his 
object, to which he gave his imperial military genius; 
and but for another Englishman he might have suc- 
ceeded. For the present “the mighty resonance of his 
steps on the continent drowned the echoes of the cannon 
of Trafalgar.” 

In London and all through England, and wherever 
an English heart beat true to his native land, that heart 
was gladdened at the great victory and saddened at the 
loss of the great admiral. The English navy and the 
navies of the world have looked to him as the ideal of 
professional zeal, and the English people place him at 
the head of their heroes in admiration and love, exulting 
in “the sacred splendor of his deathless fame.” 

The grief was universal; wherever an Englishman 
walked the earth a pang seized his heart when he ‘heard 
of Nelson’s death. Said Coleridge, “When Nelson 
died it seemed as if no man was a stranger to another; 
all were made acquainted by the right of a common 
anguish.” —“ At Naples numbers stopped and shook 
hands with me because they had seen the tears on my 
cheek and conjectured that I was an Englishman, and 
several, as they held my hand, burst themselves into 
tears.” 1 

“So help me God,” wrote Dr. Scott to Lady Hamil- 
ton, “as I think, he was a true knight and worthy the 
age of chivalry —one may say, lui méme fait le siécle, 
for where shall we see another? When I think, setting 
aside his heroism, what an affectionate, fascinating 

1 Clark Russell’s Nelson, pp. 310-314. 
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little fellow he was, how dignified and pure his mind, 
how kind and condescending his manners, I become 
stupid with grief for what I have lost.” 

From the point of view of the professional student 
the battle was a terrible mélée, planned with wise fore- 
sight by Nelson and carried through in confidence in 
the superior qualities of his fleet. His attack was a 
most daring exhibition of bravery and self-confidence. 
Its risks, however, were so great that it cannot be held 
up as an example to follow. He had, however, to con- 
tend against an undisciplined foe, and he fought with 
veterans who idolized him. The combined fleets were 
handled as well as possible under the circumstances. 
The fatal happening was the inability of Dumanoir to 
bring the van into action. It would not have saved 
the day, but it would have lessened the English victory. 
Nelson kept the offensive always in view. He realized, 
as few naval commanders up to his day, the advantage 
of the attack. Success lies hidden in the initiative. 
“The. greater force lies in the attack.” The French 
dispositions were admirable. The Spanish part of the 
allied fleet, equipped with landsmen, was decidedly 
inefficient, having, however, a few officers worthy of 
the best days of the Spanish navy. Villeneuve made 
the mistake of calling his reserves into line. His ships 
mancuvred badly. Naval battles are fought by sea- 
manship as well as by gunnery. In this naval drama 
it seemed to be the part of the British to fight, of the 
allies to endure, yet they fought. 

No naval battle has ever been fought on such a scale, 
with such great losses, and with such far-reaching con- 
sequences. The gladness of the result, after many 
years of waiting, tended to drive out of mind the “ vast 
horror” of that tragic day, when the ocean was strewn 
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with fragments of great ships and so many brave men . 
relinquished their lives, torn by frightful. missiles or 
engulfed in the all-devouring sea. It was then the 
naval power of the continent was annihilated, and Bri- 
tannia arose in very truth, the Mistress of the Seas. 


CONSTITUTION AND GUERRIERE. 


AUGUST 19, 1812. 


On the 19th of August we fortunately fell in with the Guerriere. 
I say fortunately, for I would uct have missed the chance — no, 
not for the richest prize that ever floated. It has given our officers 
and men the ouly thing hitherto wanting — confidence in them- 
selves. — LinurENANT AYLwin, U.S. N. 


When Yankee meets the Briton, 
Whose blood congenial flows, 

By heaven created to be friends, 
By fortune rendered foes, 

Hard then must be the battle fray 
Ere well the fight is o’er. 

Now they ride side by side, 
While the bell’wing thunders roar, 

While the cannon fire is flashing fast, 
While the bell’wing thunders roar. 


Why lulls Britannia’s thunder, 
That wak’d the wat’ry war? 
Why stays that gallant Guerriere, 
Whose streamers way'd so fair? 
That streamer drinks the ocean wave, 
That warrior’s fight is o’er! 
Still they ride side by side, 
While Columbia’s thunders roar, 
While her cannons’ fire is flashing fast, 
And her Yankee thunders roar.— Old Song. 


A few fir-built frigates, manned by a handful of dastards and 
outlaws. — English Newspaper. 


From the point of view of the naval construction of the time, 
the Constitution left nothing to be desired; she had been built 
stanchly, with a view to the greatest efficiency. While her ord- 
nance was perhaps not equal to that of foreign powers, her arma- 
ment was ample. Her crew, while inexperienced through the 
shortness of their service, were yet well disciplined and superla- 
tively patriotic. Her commander, Isaac Hull, and her first lieuten- 
ant, Charles Morris, were of unusual talent as seamen, the peers of 
any naval officers of their day. 

The Guerriere was an excellent ship, with an armament not 
unequal to that of her antagonist, with a trained crew, and with a 
commanding officer and commissioned officers, such as the English 
navy produces. The battle was a fair contest, which demonstrated, 
ship for ship, the naval supremacy of the young republic. 


CONSTITUTION AND GUERRIERE. 


AUGUST 19, 1812. 


WuHeEN the War of 1812 began, the people of the 
United States were hardly aware of their strength in 
maritime warfare. The nation was in its infancy. The 
method of government was still on trial. The expe- 
rience of a single generation in time of peace is not 
sufficient to give proof of the efficiency of an untried 
system. Will the fabric of government stand not only 
internal dissensions, but external shock? This was the 
question which agitated the minds of the American 
people when they realized that they were in conflict 
with the greatest maritime power in the world. 

Very soon the happy consciousness came to them 
that as regards both ships and men they were equal, if 
not superior, to any sea force which Great Britain was 
likely to bring against them. It was not realized by 
the mother country that shipwrights and skilled artisans 
were numerous along their enemy’s coasts, and that it 
was possible for them not only to put together in massive 
framework a government, but ships which should stand 
every assailing tempest, whether off Cape Hatteras or 
rounding the Horn, and with equal resistance the ship 
of the line or frigate which rendered the name of Eng- 
land illustrious at Aboukir Bay and Trafalgar.? 

1 That these ships were well constructed, creditable to our shipwrights, 


is shown incidentally by the following extract from Scott’s Tum Cringle’s 
347 
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The frigates of that day have lasted as models until 
nearly the present time, having been superseded within 
a few years only by the tremendous iron battleships of 
the present day. The policy, however, which has in 
the main characterized the Navy Department during the 
century now closing has been progressive. If possible, 
each ship has been an improvement upon its predecessor. 
Only in a minor degree were the ships of Farragut dif- 
ferent from and better than those which preceded, and 
won their laurels at Tripoli and against the French 
and English. 

The Constitution, after two attempts, on September 
20 and 22, 1797, was successfully launched at Boston, 
at 12.15 p.m. on October 21 of that year. She was a 
44-cun frigate of 1576 tonnage, strongly built and well 
equipped. The main-deck battery consisted of thirty 
long 24s. The spar-deck battery was made up of 
twenty short 32s and two long 24s.!_ The United 
States and President, sister ships, the latter launched 
in 1800, with the Constitution, were the only ships of 
high rating which the infant navy possessed at the 
commencement of hostilities in 1812. 

‘ Disguised line-of-battle ships,’’ they were called, in 
order to lessen the effect of their victories, by British 
writers; but it has been effectually demonstrated that 
they were true frigates,? in that the English line-of- 
battle ships, or seventy-fours, were superior in arma- 
ment “nominally about as three is to two.” While, 


Log, the famous sea romance of the early part of the century: “Three days 
after this the American frigate President was brought in by the Endyniion 
and the rest of the squadron. I went on board in common with every officer 
of the fleet, and certainly I never saw a more superb vessel; her seantling 
was that of a seventy-four, and she appeared to be fitted with great care.” 
1 For construction, dimensions, etc., see Appendix G. 
2 Roosevelt’s War of 1812, p. 54. 
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however, the few ships which formed our small navy 
were fine specimens of their class, they were lamentably 
few, so that it was decided by the authorities at Wash- 
ington to keep them in ordinary. 

It was only by the personal efforts of two naval 
officers, Captains Bainbridge and Stewart, that this 
timorous policy of the administration was overcome 
and the ships permitted to issue from port and make 
reputations for themselves and their commanders. 

This policy is easily accounted for, when it is remem- 
bered that Great Britain’s naval force was overwhelming 
as compared with ours,—a thousand sail over against 
half a dozen frigates and a few brigs and sloops, sixteen 
in all. Why subject these few craft to almost certain 
destruction? It speaks well for the spirit of our naval 
officers and their professional pride that they had such 
confidence in their ships and their men as to attempt 
the seemingly impossible.! The Constitution already 
had a reputation for her superior qualities, and had won 
the admiration of the maritime part of the people. 

A brief glance at her history is herve in place. In 
1799, just after her building, while Captain Talbot’s 
flagship, she was challenged by an English captain to 
engage in a trial of speed with his frigate. The wager 
was a cask of wine. The commodore accepted, and the 
race was won by the Constitution, the ship being sailed 
by Lieutenant Hull, the executive officer, who kept his 
men on deck during the entire day; at sunset he hove 
to, when the British commander came alongside with 
his ship, lowered his gig, and sent the cask of wine 
aboard the Constitution. 

This was something to talk about in the cabin and 
the forecastle for months thereafter. It demonstrated 


1 See Appendix H. 
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the skilled seamanship of the man who afterward became 
so famous in American naval annals. 

The event occurred in the waters of the West Indies. 
It was remembered that she had done brave work at 
Tripoli under command of Commodore Preble, entering 
boldly under the hostile guns of powerful batteries 
to within three cable-lengths and silencing them, and 
in utter defiance of their terrible fire. .‘This was done 
with the utmost coolness. The ship sailed in, deliber- 
ately shortening sail, the men on the yards; then she 
came to and discharged her broadside. For two hours 
she received the merciless pelting storm of the batteries, 
receiving twelve shots in her hull, but with slight 
injury. 

In this same cruise the Constitution, under Captain 
Talbot, gained a new reputation. Talbot having learned 
that a French letter of marque, the Sandwich, was about 
to sail from Puerto Plata, determined to cut her out. 
For this difficult undertaking the executive, Lieutenant 
Hull, was chosen. Securing an American sloop, the 
Sally, she was armed and fitted at sea and a crew of 
ninety men placed on board. The Sandwich was an- 
chored in a position to rake with her broadside any 
vessel attempting to enter the harbor. Hull divided 
his force into two parts, one to attack and capture the 
fort under whose guns the Sandwich lay, commanded by 
Captain Carmick of the marines, the other to remain 
in the Sally and board the vessel at the right time. 
The expedition started at midnight, and was a complete 
success. The great bulk of the men, all of whom had 
volunteered, were concealed below decks, five or six 
only remaining on deck to take care of the vessel. The 
surprise was complete. The battery on shore was taken, 
the guns spiked. The marines returned in their boats. 
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The Sandwich was boarded, cut from her moorings, her 
guns scaled, and at sunrise the two vessels were headed 
out to sea. It does not detract from the gallantry of 
the affair, that it was afterward ascertained that the 
seizure was illegal, as Captain Talbot learned upon his 
arrival in port. 

The people at home emphasized the fact that the 
exploit pertained to the Constitution, and her name 
began to be spoken in out-of-the-way places. 

In 1806 Lieutenant Hull was made captain and 
ordered to the vessel which he knew so well. In com- 
mand of the Constitution in 1812, he was in Ports- 
mouth, England. There had been some trouble about 
deserters which threatened to prove serious. Hull, 
remembering Barron and the affair of the Chesapeake 
_and Leopard, resolved not to be caught unprepared, the 
movements of the British creating suspicion. The 
spirit of the crew was effervescent with enthusiasm; 
they “took hold of the gun tackles as if they were 
about to jerk the guns through the ship’s sides.” An 
officer who was passing through the batteries observed 
to the men that if there was an occasion to fight it 
would be in their quarrel, and that he expected good 
service from them. “Let the quarter-deck look out 
for the colors,” was the answer, “and we will look out 
for the guns.” The next day the Constitution pro- 
ceeded to sea, followed by several men-of-war. The 
good ship outsailed them all except one, which she led. 
“Tf that fellow wants to fight,” remarked Hull, “we 
won’t disappoint him;”’ so he hove to, beat to quarters, 
and hoped for an engagement. The frigate drew near, 
but did not offer to attack, and the Constitution then 
made sail, again leaving the frigate to her own devices. 

The Constitution, through this circumstance, added 
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fresh interest to her career. Great deeds were expected 
of her wherever she went. ' 

The splendid ship was, however, soon destined to 
surpass her record for brilliancy in action and enter- 
prise in daring, and to gain thereby a reputation wher- 
ever seamanship of a high quality was recognized in 
the naval world. Nay, more, every fisherman on the 
Sounds, from South Carolina to the Maine fjords and 
off the Banks, exulted in the skill of Captain Hull, 
and praised the sea-going qualities of the frigate to his 
mate, as he mended his nets at close of day. 

The event referred to is known as the chase of the 
Constitution. The war had just begun; Hull was with 
the ship at Annapolis shipping a new crew, many of 
whom had never been on an armed ship, and were 
therefore totally unacquainted with man-of-war life. | 
On the 17th of July, having put out of the harbor 
five days before, he sighted four sail to the north and 
westward. They were afterward discovered to be the 
British squadron under Captain Broke of the Shannon, 
thirty-eight guns, with the Belvidera, thirty-six guns, 
Captain Byron; the Africa, sixty-four guns, Captain 
Bustard; the Holus, thirty-two guns, Captain, Lord 
James Townsend. This was at 2 P.M. : 

At 5 P.M. another sail hove in sight, which was 
afterward learned to be the Guerriére, thirty-eight 
guns, Captain Richard Dacres. This latter frigate, at 
a distance from the squadron, was signalled by Captain 
- Hull, and effort made to bring her to action at 10 P.m., 
but in vain. At 3.30 A.M., however, the next day, the 
Guerriére, being within a half mile of the Constitution, 
discovered the Belvidera and the other vessels of the 
squadron to the leeward, and signalled them, but re- 
ceived no reply. Dacres, mistaking them for the squad- 
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ron of Commodore Rodgers, wore round and stood away. 
This circumstance gave rise to sharp discussion and 
complaint afterward, for seemingly, under the circum- 
stances, the British squadron had only to hoist a signal 
to have made the Constitution lower a flag. As recorded 
in the log of the Constitution the celebrated chase began 
in this way :— 

“At daylight discovered three sail astern. At 5, 
discovered another sail astern, making two frigates off 
our lee-quarter, and two frigates and one ship of the 
line, one brig, and one schooner, astern. At 4 past 
5, it being calm and the ship having no steering way, 
hoisted out the first cutter and got the boats ahead 
to tow ship’s head round to the southward, got a 
24 pounder up off the gun-deck for a stern-gun, and 
the forecastle gun aft —cut away the taffarel to give 
them room, and run two guns out of the cabin win- 
dows. At 6 got the ship’s head round to the south- 
ward and set topgallant studdingsails and staysails, 
one of the frigates firing at us. At 4 past 6, sounded 
in 26 fm’s. water. At 7, got out a kedge and warped 
the ship ahead. At 3 past 7, hoisted the colors and 
fired one gun at the ship astern. At 8, calm; employed 
warping and towing the ship. The other ships, having 
a light air, gaining on us with their boats ahead, 
and one of them using sweeps. At 9, the above ship 
in close chase of us, and the nearest frigate gaining 
onus. At 9 minutes past 9, a light breeze sprung up 
from the southward; braced up by the wind on the 
larboard tack, when the above frigate commenced firing, 
but her shot did not reach us; got the boats along- 
side, run two of them up. At 10, started 2335 gallons 
of water and pumped it out —almost calm— manned 
the first cutter to tow ship; six sail of the enemy’s 
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ships off the starboard beam and quarter; perceived 
that the nearest frigate had got all the boats from 
the other ships to tow her towards us. From 10 a.m. 
to meridian, employed warping and towing. All sail 
made by the wind, one of the ships coming up, appar- 
ently having all the boats from the other ships.” And 
so with similar incidents the chase went on, that day 
and the next, and the next, for sixty long, trying hours ; 
every man alert, every man on deck for the whole time, 
— Lieutenant Morris, who suggested the kedging, and 
Captain Hull consulting together, watching the enemy 
with critical glances, using every means and novel 
device which experience or necessity could suggest. 
An example of superb seamanship and of perfect disci- 
pline such as few ships have ever exhibited. Nothing 
was left undone that could, by the remotest possi- 
bility, insure success. When the chasing frigates 
“commenced firing their bow-chase guns,” the Consti- 
tution “returned them” with her stern chasers. 

On the morning of the 18th the ship “passed about 
gunshot distance to windward of one of the frigates; 
hoisted in the first cutter; ten sail in sight from the 
masthead. At 9, saw a ship to the windward, sup- 
posed to be an American merchantman, standing tow- 
ards us. The frigate astern hoisted American colours 
as a decoy; we immediately hoisted English colours, 
got royal studding sails fitted.” At meridian of the 
18th the first cheering item is written down in the 
log: “Moderate breezes and pleasant weather, rather 
leaving the frigate in chase.” 

On the next day, although there were “fresh breezes 
from the southward and pleasant,” the ship had not 
escaped its keen pursuers. “At 2 past 2,” the log 
records, “set the mizzen-topgallant and main royal 
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staysails and inain skysail.” “At 4, a moderate breeze 
from the §8.8.W. and cloudy, four sail of the enemy still 
in chase, the nearest about six miles off.” 

All fear of capture must now have disappeared, yet 
continued precautions were taken. The wind favored 
alike the pursuers and the pursued. “At 11 p.m, 
could just discover the weather-bow ship to have got 
in our wake.” All during that night the noble ship 
patiently stood on its course, the men pluckily remain- 
ing on deck for duty, and weary, alike with the officers, 
from the long strain of apprehension and physical 
fatigue. 

To every light air, to moderate and fresh breezes, 
the frigate had responded, and when, on those August 
days, the sun beat down on a motionless sea, the 
strong arms of the crew sent her bow with steady 
ripple through the glassy surface of the waters, until, 
“at 3 past 4, when the ship hauled up to S.E. by S., 
four sail in sight, all of them hull down,” was the 
item set down with satisfaction in the log. 

It was nearing the end, but at half-past six uncer- 
tainty again began to be felt, for the breeze was “ more 
moderate,’ and the crew was employed in the unusual 
task of “wetting the sails aloft,” so they might hold 
the breeze better. At eight o’clock “five ships were 
still in sight chasing us.” But the extraordinary speed 
as recorded in the log at 8 A.M., of eleven knots and 
four furlongs, must have discouraged the British 
squadron, for, at half-past 8 A.M., the simple but final 
record is set down: “All the ships in chase stood to 
the northward and eastward.” } 

It was all admirably managed, and to the executive 


1 Commodore Morris in hisautobiography mentions a speed of twelve and 
a half knots at 2 P.M. on the 18th, but such a rate is not recorded in the log. 
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officer, Morris, a great deal of the credit is due, but he 
modestly wrote, years later, that “Captain Hull deserv- 
edly gained much reputation for the difficult retreat 
from a greatly superior force, when superior numbers 
and other circumstances gave the enemy greater advan- 
> But Hull very generously at the time dis- 
claimed undue credit and praised “ Lieutenant Morris 
and the other brave officers, and the crew for their very 
great exertions and prompt attention to orders while 
the enemy were in chase;” and further adds that 
“though they were deprived of sleep and allowed but 
little refreshment during the time, not a murmur was 
heard to escape them.” Morris, commenting on this 
remarkable escape, wrote, “The result may be remem- 
bered as an evidence of the advantages to be expected 
under the most discouraging circumstances, so long as 
any chance for success may remain.” 

No seaman ever read this narrative without hearty 
appreciation of the fine seamanship displayed. The 
American people increased their admiration for the 
Constitution, and their confidence in the officers 
and crews of the infant navy deepened as the war 
progressed. 

“For many years the ship had proved a very dull 
sailer,” said Morris, “our situation seemed hopeless;” 
but if the British squadron had concentrated their 
efforts earlier in the chase on the bringing up of one of 
their vessels, he infers they might have succeeded. But 
the kedging in twenty-five to thirty fathoms of water 
was unheard of, an inspiration; and the hoisting of the 
boats to the davits when not needed, instead of making 
them fast to the ship, was a shrewd suggestion, for they 
could not then retard the ship, and they could be low- 
ered at a minute’s notice. But a stratagem to gain 


is 9 
tages. 
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time, by which the enemy was deceived, is worthy of 
recording. A sudden squall came up. The ship heeled 
over; “immediately everything was let go by the run, 
apparently in the utmost confusion,” as though a stitch 
of canvas could not be carried; sails were hauled up by 
the brails and clew lines. The ever-watchful enemy 
hastened to get everything snug before the storm should 
reach them, but no sooner had the pursuing squadron 
furled their sails “than Captain Hull had his courses 
‘and topsails set, and the Constitution darted forward 
with great rapidity.” Not a boat did he cut adrift, 
but he superintended the hoisting of each one while the 
ship was under this great speed. The British, how- 
ever, cut their boats adrift, and cruised thereafter two 
or three days to pick them up. “Nothing,” wrote 
Captain Byron of the Belvidera, “can exceed my 
mortification from the extraordinary escape of the 
American frigate.” 

It must be apparent to the candid thinker that there 
was no lack of bravery, skill, and seamanship on the 
part of those to whom the American people had en- 
trusted the defence of their liberties. In an encounter 
with the trained squadrons of Great Britain, with any- 
thing like equal numbers, they were sure to give a 
good account of themselves. The opportunity soon 
came, and to the Constitution the glory of the first 
engagement,! the first frigate action of the war. 

Meantime the good ship made her way to Boston, 
knowing that the British squadron were blockading off 
Sandy Hook. At Boston, having heard nothing from 
the Navy Department, and fearing that the enemy 
might shut him up in the Bay, Hull, on his own 


1 The brig Nautilus, of 14 guns, had been captured early in the war by 
the largely superior forces of Broke’s squadron. 
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responsibility, without orders from the Navy Depart- 
ment, left port on the 2d of August. On the 16th 
of the same month the following entry was made on the 
register of an American vessel bound for New York: 
“Com. Dacres, commander of his Britannic Majesty’s 
frigate Guerriére, of 44 guns, presents his compliments 
to Com. Rodgers, of the United States frigate, Presi- 
dent, and will be happy to meet him, or any other 
frigate of equal force to the President, off Sandy 
Hook, for the purpose of having a few minutes téte-* 
a-téte.” 

Just after the Constitution had left Boston, an order 
came from the Department to remain in port until 
further orders. It was the intention of the authorities 
to give the command of the ship to Bainbridge, who 
outranked Hull.. The orders did not reach Hull, who 
wrote to the Secretary of the Navy, August 2, just as 
he sailed, to justify his departure, “I shall take a 
responsibility upon myself that I could wish to avoid.” 
If the cruise which followed had been less fortunate, 
and disaster instead of success had met him, Hull 
would have doubtless forfeited his commission. 

On the same day he wrote: “ My crew is now strong, 
but want exercise. If I can keep from action a few 
days, I promise myself that we shall be able to see any 
Frigate.” 

The desire to meet one of the British ships was strong 
and keen in the minds of the officers and crew of the 
Constitution. Learning one afternoon from an Ameri- 
can privateer, the Decatur, that an English frigate had 
been seen sailing southward, Hull changed his course 
with the hope of coming up with her. 

Finally at two o’clock on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, the 19th of August, in latitude 41° 42’ north, 
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longitude 55° 48’ west, off Halifax, the lookout fiom 
the masthead sung out, “Sail ho!” “Where away?” 
shouted the officer of the deck. “Two points off 
the larboard bow, sir!” All eyes gazed intently; 
the strange sail was bearing east by south or east- 
southeast; it was impossible to tell at first what she 
was. All sail was immediately made in the direction 
of the ship. 

At 3 P.M., it was discovered that she was a ship on 
the starboard tack, under easy sail, close hauled. At 
half-past 3 P.M., it was known that she was a frigate, 
and all hearts beat in exultant anticipation. The 
strange frigate continued her course to the southward 
under full sail; the Constitution approached with a 
westerly wind, keeping the windward position. 

While the Constitution is rapidly approaching the 
enemy’s ship, for such it proved to be, it is well to 
consider the conditions under which the contest about 
to take place was undertaken. 

The crew were not old men-of-war’s men, but freshly 
shipped, some of them without doubt from the mer- 
chant service. Hull wrote to the Secretary of the 
- Navy, “We are doing all that we can to make them 
acquainted with their duty.” 1! Less than two months’ 
time will not suffice to make an efficient crew, unless 
commanded by superior officers, and even then defi- 
ciencies must be glaringly apparent. The officers, 
however, were able and experienced seamen, holding 
themselves the equal of any in the world, and rightly 
so; for, given the national spirit, the American re- 
sourcefulness, the enterprise which pulses in the char- 
acter of men who are battling for civilization in a new 
world of difficulties and dangers, there cannot be ques- 


1 Navy Department, Captains’ Letters, 1812, II., No. 85. 
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tion that they will be alive for every emergency and 
strong to cope with any difficulty. Moreover, both 
officers and men felt keenly the arrogance of the Eng- 
lish in their insistence upon the right of search of 
American vessels, and their still greater audacity in 
_impressing American seamen from the coasting vessels 
within sight of the American shores. Many of them 
had old shipmates that were suffering the harshest 
kind of treatment on English men-of-war, forcibly 
impressed, eating their hearts out in despair of release 
and return to their native land. All this was keenly 
felt. 

The ship had “upwards of 440 men,” and therefore 
had no lack in numbers. She was strongly built. The 
axemen of Connecticut had well hewn her timbers 
from the live-oak of Georgia, and the shipwrights at 
Boston had joined them with excellent skill. There 
was no lack of sound workmanship in the ship, and she 
went into action then and thereafter a superb specimen 

_of the naval architecture of the day. 

The frigate was an inspiring sight as she glided over 
the blue expanse on that August afternoon with her 
broad bow boldly parting the waves and her keel cut- 
ting the water into white wings of foam: every mast 
and spar stanch and strong; every timber sound to 
the core; her well-groomed guns harnessed with rope 

- and pulley, fiery steeds of war grimly waiting in their 
ports. Aloft the wide reach of canvas, rounded by the 
breeze into beautiful curves, strained away at the tacks 
and sheets like great white birds struggling to be free. 

The world of human life below, alert with high- 

hearted expectancy, stood silent in habitual discipline. 


1 Captain Hull’s father, Joseph Hull, died in the pest ship Jersey from 
the effects of the cruel treatment he received. 
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Steadily and surely she breasted the Atlantic bil- 
lows, compound of material strength and invincible 
courage. 

Just as the frigate without sign or note of its character 
came into the view of the enemy’s ship on the horizon 
that day, and soon after from each masthead displayed 
the ensign of liberty, so was the young and puissant 
nation, vital in its vigorous youth, advancing into the 
first rank among the earth’s peoples, freighted with the 
fruition of the hopes of all the ages culminating in 4 
form of government, upheld by a progressive and lib- 
erty-loving people, of a temper and quality of character 
such as the world had never yet known. 

The frigate in the distance proved to be His Britannic 
Majesty’s ship, the Guwerriére, commanded by Captain 
James R. Dacres: the Guerriére, which had been 
captured by the English frigate, the Blanche, Captain 
Lavic, off the Ferroe islands in three-quarters of an 
hour, July 19, 1806, carrying at that time 50 guns and 
317 men, commanded by Captain Hubert;! the Guer- 
riére, which had audaciously taken sailors off American 
coasting vessels of undoubted American nationality in 
1811; the Guerriére, which had been one of Broke’s 
squadron in the celebrated chase, and, hanging long on 
the heels of the Constitution, had been obliged to give 
up the chase with chagrin; the Guerriére, which had 
her chance the day before the chase to engage the Con- 
stitution, but through mistaking her own squadron for 
that of Commodore Rodgers had hauled away; the 
Guerriére, which the English Admiral Duncan called 


1The Guerriére carried, according to the log of the Constitution, an 
armament as follows: ‘49 carriage guns, 30 of which were 18-pounders, on 
his main gun-deck; 14, 32-pounder carronades on his quarter-deck, and 
one howitzer, of 12-pound caliber; also 2, 32-pounder carronades, and 2 
12-pounder long guns on his forecastle.”’ 
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“The terror of the world,’”—this Guerriére it was 
the good fortune of the Constitution now “to see.” 

When she was made out as a frigate, Hull gave the 
order, “Call all hands, make-sail for her!” The ship’s 
crew, suddenly aroused, hastened on deck, tumbling up 
the hatches, crowding each other with eagerness. With 
great rapidity sail was made, and studdingsails were 
out fore and aft as quickly as ever studdingsails were 
set. 

The day was cloudy; a fresh breeze was blowing from 
the northwest. The Guerriére was on the starboard 
tack. She had made out the Constitution to windward 
at the same time the Constitution discovered her. She 
was equally eager for action. She ran under easy sail 
for an hour or more, then hauled up her courses, took in 
her topgallant sails, and at 4.45 backed her maintop- 
sail and waited, bravely confident, while the Constitu- 
tion came down the breeze right gallantly to her. 

As he approached, Captain Hull shortened sail, 
taking in topgallant sails, staysails, and flying jib, 
sending down royal yards and reefing topsails. At 
this time the ships were less than two miles apart. 
The Constitution at 4.45 beat to quarters, on which the 
crew gave three cheers and cleared for action. Scan- 
ning the frigate closely with their glasses, the officers 
of the Constitution read these words in large letters on 
one of her topsails : — 


“Not THE LITTLE BELT.” 


This taunt was an allusion to the discrepancy in size 
between that vessel and the President, by whom she 
was captured, May 16, 1811, under Captain Rodgers. 

The crisis approached. On either ship the silence 
was ominous. The Guerriére lay heavy, halting in 
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the rolling sea. The Constitution sped deliberately on. 
On the one hand waited the might of England’s naval 
power, the resultant of long years of victorious con- 
flict; on the other hand came the strength of the new 
republic in the vigor of its youth, alert, aggressive, 
powerful, resourceful.! 

At five o’clock the Constitution “bore more up, bring- 
ing the chase to bear, rather off the starboard bow. . . . 
At that time the Guerriére discovered herself to be an 
enemy,” and shook out defiantly to the breeze the red- 
cross flag of England at each masthead. 

At five minutes past five, the eager eyes upon the 
American frigate saw the flash and billowy smoke from 
the hull of the Guerriére, and the shot, falling short, 
whitening the sea as they fell. The battle had begun. 

The Guerriére then rapidly wore around, and _pre- 
senting her port broadside, fired another volley which 
rattled through the rigging of the Constitution and 
struck her twice in the hull. i 

At the second fire, about 5.20, the Constitution sent 
up her colors, an ensign and the jack at the fore and 
maintopgallant masthead. Both ships were then in 
proud array of battle. The Constitution’s crew, fever- 
ishly impatient, awaited the command to fire, which up 
to this time had not been given. Hull was pursuing 
the tactics of Bunker Hill for close action, waiting 
until he could see plainly the muzzles of the guns, 
meanwhile walking the quarter-deck unconcernedly. 

The Guerriére now began a series of manceuvres 
in order to get position to rake her antagonist. This 


1 Brenton says, Vol. II., p. 453, “that at 4.20 the ships exchanged broad- 
sides, but being at a great distance the shot fell short’’; there is no men- 
tion of this in the Oonstitution’s log. 

2 Log of the Constitution. 
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continued for about three-quarters of an hour, but for 
every move of the British commander, Hull had a 
corresponding counter-move, —the Constitution, in the 
meanwhile, using such of her bow. guns on the main 
deck as could be brought to bear. 

During this interval, while neither ship was seriously 
injured, there came into play the resources of seaman- 
ship, answered by the discipline of crews under able 
commanders. Failure here on either side would have 
had fatal results. The Gwerriére had advantage in 
this respect, having been longer in commission, an ad- 
vantage which it was impossible for her to put to profit 
owing to the skill of her adversary, —an adversary of 
whom Admiral Farragut said, “He was as able a sea- 
man as ever sailed a ship.” 

Captain Dacres, finding all his efforts to get into a 
position for a raking fire utterly futile, decided to bear 
up gradually until he brought his frigate upon nearly 
the same course as the Constitution, “before the wind,”’? 
“with the wind rather on his larboard quarter.” This 
invitation to a different kind of contest, broadside to 
broadside, was quickly perceived by Hull, who was 
eager to get to downright fighting, and at 5.45 he 
set his maintopgallant sail, and steered down on 
the enemy’s beam in order to bring him to close 
action. 

The Guerriére was under topsail and jib, but the 
Constitution, “ having a greater quantity of sail, speedily 
closed upon his larboard quarter, and passed to his beam 
at about two hundred yards’ distance, gradually ap- 
proaching still nearer.” Every man on either ship 
knew now that the decisive hour was at hand, —the 


1 Autobiography of Commodore Morris, p. 164. 
2 Log of the Constitution. 
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inevitable crisis, when heaviest, well-directed blows 
would tell upon the result of the engagement. 

The ships were now rapidly nearing each other broad- 
side to broadside. Hull, who was an enthusiastic man, 
had passed forward and aft among the crew, who, “half 
naked,” stood silently at their guns, as the ship came 
up in gallant style, speaking words of encouragement 
and advice. “Men,” said he, “now do your duty. 
Your officers cannot have entire command over you 
now. Each man must do all in his power for his 
country.” The minutes pass like hours aboard the 
Constitution. “No firing at random,” cried Hull, ina 
subdued tone of voice. “Let every man look well to his 
aim.” 1 The Guerriére had opened fire, and the situa- 
tion was extremely tantalizing. A shot struck the 
bulwarks of the Constitution, and threw a shower of 
splinters over the first division of the gun-deck; several 
were wounded. 

After the firing began, the first lieutenant, Morris, 
came up from the gun-deck, and informed the captain 
that the “enemy had fired and killed two men. 
Shall we return the fire?” he inquired. “No, sir,” 
replied Hull. Soon he again returned with the remark, — 
“Sir, they have fired again and killed two more men — 
shall we fire?” “No, sir,’ was the answer. 

Morris, impatient and eager, a third time approached 
the commanding officer, and in an earnest tone renewed 
his request, “wishing to know whether they might now 
fire.” The ships were steadily nearing. Hull paused 
a moment, taking in the situation, and replied, “ Yes, 
- sir, you may now fire.” 


1“ Naval Scenes in the Last War; or three years on board the frigate 
Constitution, and the Adams ; including the capture of the Guerriére, being 
the true narrative of Moses Smith, a survivor of the ‘ Old Ironsides’ crew.”’ 
Boston, 1846. 
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A discharge immediately followed with deadly effect, 
justifying the captain’s determination to fire at short 
range. In the excitement and exultation of the mo- 
ment he is said to have exclaimed, “ By , that vessel. 
is ours!”? 

It was at 6.05 that the Constitution “ hauled down her 
jib and lay the maintopsail shivering,” and opened this 
heavy fire “from all her guns.” 

Up to this time the engagement had been one of 
mancuvring, wariness, and skilful seamanship, but with 
this broadside of the Constitution the desperate fighting 
began. No English frigate in encounter with an Ameri- 
can had ever experienced anything like it. The gun- 
ners aimed deliberately, the guns were double-shotted 
with round shot and grape, and the Guerriére suffered 
severely; the deadly fire crashing into the ship sent the 
sharp splinters like a cloud “as high as the mizzen 
top.” It was a staggering blow, and significant in the 
history of the world, for it was the beginning of victory, 
and of many other victories in the ensuing months, — 
along series. It was then the Constitution’ s “ slaughter- 
breathing brass grew hot and spoke her name among the 
nations of the earth.” 

There was no lack of brave fighting on the decks of 
the Guerriére; there never is such lack on a British 
man-of-war. Her fire, however, was not well directed, 
flying high over the decks of the Constztution, shatter- 
ing her rigging, but otherwise doing little damage. 
Her foreroyal truck was struck “with two pair of hal- 
yards,” and the flag fell tangled upon the mast. It 
was noticed by an Irish lad named Hogan, — Dan 
Hogan, he was called by his mates, — who immedi- 
ately, fired with a patriotic impulse, went aloft and, 





1 Niles’ Weekly Register, Vol. IIl., 1812. 
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cheered by the men below, succeeded in nailing the 
flag to the mast, while the sulphurous smoke rose in 
clouds about him. The eyes of the crews of both ships 
were upon him; returning he safely reached the deck 
and took his place at his gun, while the flag again 
rolled out its colors upon the breeze. 

A few shots, however, struck the hull. A large shot 
struck the side and fell out, so hard was the Georgia 
live-oak. From this circumstance she was called “Old 
Ironsides,” a name which has remained and has given 
her a worldwide reputation. The ships in closing were 
within half pistol shot. 

At 6.15 the Guwerriére’s mizzenmast was shot away, 
and fell with a great crash over the starboard quarter. 
This brought the ship to the wind against her helm, 
thereby exposing her to a heavy raking fire of the 
enemy. 

The exultant crew on the Constitution cheered wildly, 
and the remark was made, “ We’ve made a brig of her! 
next time we’ll make her a sloop!” 

The Guerriére was now in desperate case. Grape- 
shot were sweeping the decks. The “marines,” situ- 
ated in the tops, “kept up a very brisk and galling 
fire.” The Constitution forereaching, the attempt was 
made by Hull to rake the Guerriére’s bow. This he 
was unable to do, his “braces and jib halyards being 
shot away.” The Guerriére made every effort then to 
rake the stern of the Constitution, but failed. She 
could only bring one gun to bear. with effect. 

For the next fifteen minutes the fighting was very 
severe. The superior gunnery of the Constitution was 
beginning to render the result of the battle a certainty. 
Putting her helm aport, Hull luffed short round the 


1 Log of the Constitution. 
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Guerriére’s bow, and with a concentrated fire shot away 
the enemy’s main yard. Then wearing, he again 
passed the Guerriére’s bows and sent in a heavy fire 
from his port guns. 

The Guerriére’s mizzenmast, dragging in the water, 
threw her head round until the wind struck her star- 
board quarter. The ships being very near to each 
other, the Guerriére’s bow passed diagonally across 
the Constitution’s quarter-deck, and as the latter ship 
fell off, “it got foul of her mizzen rigging, and the 
vessel then lay with the Guerriére’s starboard bow 
against the Constitution's port or lee-quarter gallery.” ? 
The wads from the Englishman’s guns now set fire to 
Hulls cabin, but before the fire had got under headway 
it was extinguished by the crew under Lieutenant 
Hoffmann. 

The bowsprit of the Guerriére afforded an easy pas- 
sage to the deck of the Constitution. Boarders were 
called away on both sides; the British commander had 
it in mind to accomplish in this way what he could not 
otherwise, but the sea ran too high, and the multitude 
of men on the deck of the Constitution deterred him. 
A fearful fire of musketry was kept up from the tops 
of both ships. It was possible now to hear voices on 
either side, to see clearly the faces of men, and to wit- 
ness near at hand the strenuous exertions and desperate 
earnestness of men alert with battle energy, black with 
smoke and powder, fighting like savages on the slippery 
decks. 

The sea ran high. The Guerriére’s bowsprit rose 
and fell, and pounded, as it fell, the taffrail of the Con- 
stitution. Hull ordered his men aft, and they came 
crowding with eagerness to board the enemy. This 


1 Roosevelt, Naval War of 1872, p. 91, referring to Cooper. 
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was rendered impossible by reason of the heavy sea. 
Lieutenant Bush of the marines made the attempt to 
board, but as he mounted the taffrail a British marine 
took steady aim, and a lifeless body fell back upon the 
deck. Lieutenant Morris, the executive officer, together 
with the master, Mr. Aylwin, made a like attempt, and 
both were wounded, the former severely, although with 
great courage he remained on deck till the fight was 
over; the latter less severely. The English captain, 
Dacres, while standing on the starboard forecastle 
hammocks, cheering his crew, was shot in the back and - 
wounded severely. Captain Hull stepped upon an 
arm-chest to lead the boarders, but was pulled back 
by a sailor, who begged him not to attempt it unless 
“he took off those swabs,” referring to his epaulets. So 
close were the two ships at this juncture that a sailor 
on the Constitution, missing his aim, threw his pistol 
at his intended victim, striking him in the breast. 

The British officers, however, suffered as well as the 
Americans. In addition to the wounding of Captain 
Dacres, the Guerriére lost her second lieutenant, mor- 
tally wounded; the first lieutenant, Bartholomew Kent, 
the master, Robert Scott, two masters’ mates, and one 
midshipman were all wounded more or less severely. 
A great part of the loss of life occurred at this time. 
Hull had stationed in each of the Constitution’s tops 
seven marines; while six were loading, the seventh, 
the most expert marksman, fired. The ships after a 
time parted, having worked around until the wind was 
on the port quarter. 

The Guerriére’s men had been slain in great num- 
bers upon the deck.! She had been suffering greatly 


1The Guerriére’s killed were fifteen, wounded twelve, and missing 


twenty-four. 
2B 
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from the fire of the Constitution during the last fifteen 
minutes. Her mizzenmast had already gone, and now 
her foremast giving way, crossing the mainstays, car- 
ried the mainmast with it. The whole mass of spars 
and rope went over the starboard side into the sea 
in greatest confusion, to the dire distress of the 
British, who saw their last hope apparently gone, and 
the ship in the trough of the sea, “a perfect wreck.” 
“Our vessel,” says the Constitution's log, “having way 
on her, shot clear of him, when immediately, it being 
30 minutes after 6, his fore and main masts fell over on 
the starboard side.” 

The Constitution then set fore and main courses, and 
stood over to the eastward, to repair damages and to 
be ready for another enemy, should he inopportunely 
appear. The Guerriére set all hands to work to remove 
the débris, but to no purpose, having hoped to get the 
ship before the wind; “the spritsail yard went away,” 
and she “rolled her main-deck guns under water.” 
About seven o’clock the Constitution returned, and the 
Guerriére’s officers, called aft by the captain, decided 
that further resistance was hopeless. She fired a lee 
gun in token of submission, and “the Jack was taken 
from the stump of the mizzenmast.”? : 

The battle was ended. After close action began, it 
had taken just twenty-five minutes to render one of the 
finest frigates of His Majesty’s service a total wreck. 
Hull had left his foe, as has been seen, mastless, in 
order prudently to refit at the earliest opportunity. 
Returning, he sent on board Lieutenant Read, with a 
boat’s crew to receive the surrender. 

The American boat reaching the side of the Guerriére, 
Read asked Dacres if he surrendered, and was answered 


1 Log of an officer on board the Guerriére, Niles’s Register, Vol. II. 
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evasively by the British captain, who was even then 
reluctant to admit his defeat. After some little parley- 
ing Read, having made a peremptory demand, Dacres 
accompanied him aboard the Constitution. The writer 
of the Constitution’s log, in recording the return of the 
boat, hesitated in his sentence, which reads as follows: 
“bringing Captain Dacres of formerly; his Britannick 
Majesty’s ship Guerriére.” 

Between the two commanders of the ships there was 
the basis of friendship. Having met before the war many 
times, they had interchanged the usual courtesies; they 
had dined in each other’s cabins. When the down- 
hearted British officer came over the Constitution’s side, 
Hull graciously received him, but refused to accept his 
proffered sword. Some time previous, in talking of the 
respective merits of their frigates, Dacres had wagered 
a hat that his frigate would prove the better in an 
encounter. As Hull assisted him up the rope ladder, 
he said, “Dacres, give me your hand; I know you are 
hurt.” When the British commander offered his sword, 
he refused to accept it, saying, “No, no, I will not take 
a sword from one who knows so well how to use it; but 
I'll trouble you for that hat.” Hull sent his surgeon 
aboard the Guerriére to assist the many wounded. 

The Constitution’s log records that, at half-past seven 
of the next morning, “the ship was hailed by Lieuten- 
ant Read, who said that the prize had four feet of water 
in the hold, and that none of the prisoners on board 
would assist in pumping her out.” The officers and 
crew having been removed, it was decided to destroy 
her. At five minutes past three she was set on fire, 
and at fifteen minutes past three she blew up witha 
loud report, and her scattered timbers flew far and 
wide, This was the last of His Majesty’s frigate 
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Guerriére. “One of the stoutest ships” of the British 
navy was but a name. 

When Hull took his prisoners into Boston, the rejoic- 
ing was great; the enthusiasm throughout the country 
was unprecedented. Hull was honored in many ways. 
At Boston he was welcomed with “a federal salute” 
and “an immense assemblage of citizens made the wel- 
kin ying with loud and unanimous huzzas.” Swords 
and plate were given to him. The great cities out- 
vied each other to do honor to him and the ship which 
had made them all so proud. New York ordered a full- 
length portrait of him to be painted by Jarvis. Con- 
gress gave hima gold medal and voted forty thousand 
dollars as prize money to be distributed among the 
officers and crew. Morris, who recovered from his 
wound, was promoted. It was a shining victory; 
thenceforth there was no doubt that the young republic 
could hold her head high among the nations of the 
earth. 

While rejoicing was great on one side of the Atlantic, 
incredulity and wonderment reached a climax on the 
other. It was considered impossible that a British 
frigate could be made to yield to an equal force of any 
other nation. It was said, “ Nothing is impossible, not 
even for a man to bite his own nose off! but this 
bears so hard on the term, that. we must confess our 
doubts as to the probability of the event, the force of 
the respective ships being considered! The Constitu- 
tion is a frigate of the largest class in the American 
navy, and the Guerriére as fine a frigate as we can 
boast of; that with so trifling a disparity of force (for 
what is the disparity to be reckoned, when British 
Tactics are brought into the scale!) such a result should 
take place in an engagement of half an hour, is what, 
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in modern times, borders somewhat on the marvel- 
lous.” ? 

Dacres affirmed on his court-martial that his main- 
mast fell without being struck by a single shot, the 
head of the mast being decayed, and “it was carried 
away simply by the weight of the foremast.”? On the 
larboard side thirty shot had taken effect. He was, 
however, practically beaten when his mizzenmast fell. 

He affirmed also that he was considerably weakened 
by his permitting the Americans belonging to the ship 
to go below, at most, ten— what greater compliment 
to American sailors could he pay ! 

He was “shocked to find a large proportion of this 
ship’s company British seamen.” He may have seen 
many Americans who had been impressed into the 
British service, whom he took for British sailors, for 
at the beginning of the war there was on record at the 
State Department in Washington the names of 6257 
American seamen who had been impressed by the 
British.2 But there is no probability that the number 
exceeded a dozen. 

Consternation at length gave way to explanation. — 
The fact adinitted, there must be some way of account- 
ing for it. 

It was claimed that the Guerriére was outclassed. 
That was not Dacres’s opinion before the fight. 


1 St. Christopher’s Gazette, Oct. 9, 1812. Quoted in Niles’s Register, 
Vol. IV., p. 39. 

2 The fact that Dacres felt confidence in his ship is not only shown by 
his challenge, but by his remark as quoted in Barton’s Memoirs of Sir 
Philip Brooke, p. 129: ‘‘She’d take an antagonist in half of the time the 
Shannon could.”? Next year the Shannon captured the Chesapeake in 
fifteen minutes. The whole history of the War of 1812 shows the crass 
self-confidence which made it impossible for Great Britain to respect the 
valor or seamanship of the American mariner. It had to be thundered 
into them by repeated bitter defeats. 3 Roosevelt, p. 42. 
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It was asserted that she was outnumbered. This was 
true, but the Constitution’s green crew had been enlisted 
only two months. 

It was maintained that she fought against greater 
weight of metal; this was also true, but not so true 
as is supposed. 

As to her being outclassed, here is matter of argu- 
ment. The ships of no two countries are built and 
armed in exactly the same way. It is impossible 
therefore for a frigate to meet its exact counterpart. 
The Constitution was stronger in her spars and sides; 
she was not a “fir-built frigate.” She had been at a 
navy yard for repairs, and was in excellent condition. 
Commodore Tingey reported, in April, 1812, that she 
had been newly coppered, given a new foremast and 
bowsprit, that spars had been altered, rigging refitted, 
and sails repaired. There had been expended upon the 
ship, from October, 1802, to March, 1809, over three 
hundred thousand dollars, the amount of her original 
‘cost. The report affirmed she “sailed again in fine 
order.” This must be conceded, that she was in- 
-tended to resemble the razeed seventy-fours of the 
French, and to be made powerful enough to meet any 
frigate which England or any other power might oppose. 

As to length, the advantage was in favor of the 
American frigate; she was twelve to fifteen feet longer 
than her adversary and had a little more beam, but the 
difference between the two ships in size was incon- 
siderable. 

As to tonnage, the method of measurement was differ- 
ent in the two countries; the American vessels exceed- 
ing the British by about fifteen per cent. In the 
comparison of recorded tonnage, this difference must 
be deducted from the American statements, but it is 
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a difference so small as not to be worth taking into 
account. 

As to men, the Constitution had from a third to half 
as many again as the Guerriére. But this excess would 
only have been an advantage under two circumstances: 
if the Americans had found it necessary to board, or if 
in a long engagement it became necessary through loss 
to make up deficiencies in her gun-crews. The Gtuer- 
riére was shorthanded in comparison, but her gunners 
could not have become weary in such a short time. 

A decided advantage to the Constitution was in this, | 
that she had a larger number of men for the use of small- | 
arms in fighting from the tops. + 

As to disparity in metal, concerning which there has 
been much argument, it is a well-known fact that the 
weight of shot differed on either side of the Atlantic 
as well as the tonnage. Our gun foundries were not 
as good as the English.! The average weight of the 
shot of the Constitution was about seven per cent. less 
than that of the British shot of like description. 

The nominal broadside of the Constitution at this time 
was 736 pounds, her real broadside 684 pounds, while 
that of the Guerriére’s was 556 pounds. The smallest 
line-of-battle ship, the seventy-four, had a broadside 
of 1032 pounds, or nearly twice as large as that of the 
Constitution. She could not have been a line-of-battle 
ship in disguise as far as metal is concerned. And 
yet these English frigates were said to have fought 
line-of-battle ships.2. It was asserted, moreover, that a 
large proportion of the Cons/ttution’s men were English- 
men, the number having been placed as high as 200,° 


1The United States ship President had lost a chance of victory owing 
to the bursting of a gun. 

2 For a most thorough and able discussion of these subjects, see Roose- 
velt’s War of 1812, Chap. Il. and Appendix E. 8 Brinton, Vol. II., p. 456. 
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an extraordinary claim! The English at that time were 
obliged to impress their seamen; we were a maritime 
population as well as they, with a large supply to draw 
from. Undoubtedly there were some English sailors 
aboard the Constitution, as there were Americans aboard 
the Guerriére. Captain Dacres permitted ten to go 
below before the action began. There is no reason to 
suppose that there was a greater number aboard the 
Constitution. 

It was the most remarkable fight in our naval annals, 
fought from beginning to end with excellent judgment 
and skill. The Englishman acted his part well, fight- 
ing bravely, but lost advantage in his manceuvring. 
The gunnery of the Constitution was exceptionally 
accurate and steady, as it was generally during all 
this war.! 

The result was due to the spirit of the service, and 
the cordial relation between officers and men, whom a 
keen sense of injury nerved to great effort. The crew 
of the Constitution was commanded by unusual men of 
wide experience and remarkable personality. The final 
result should not have been otherwise, owing to the 
reasons stated. The victory, however, was overwhelm- 
ing. The loss to the Guwerriére was out of proportion 
to this advantage, the force being as ten to seven, the 
loss as ten to two. 

The coolness and skill exhibited by Hull; the celerity, 
the completeness of the action; the stout frigate riddled 
to death in a half-hour’s time, a mere shattered hulk left 
rolling helplessly in the trough of the sea, — these facts 
made the victory seem wonderful in the eyes of the 


1In the engagement between the United States and Macedonian, for 
example, the latter was hulled over ninety-five times, the former only five 
times, with not a bit of damage aloft 
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American people, and made their hearts to glow with 
national pride.! 

The war made many names illustrious in American 
navalannals. Beside that of Hull, Bainbridge, Chaun- 
cey, Decatur, Perry, became the most conspicuous. To 
Bainbridge was given the command of the ship on its 
arrival in Boston, Hull not grudging to his old friend 
a chance to win in her a reputation for himself. The 
Constilution soon after, December 29, fought her cele- 
brated fight with the Java, a contest which, for variety, 
incident, and desperate balancing uncertainty exceeded 
this first engagement. 

Decatur envied Hull the glory of this initial victory. 
Admiral Farragut, who as a boy had participated in the 
fight of the Hsser with the English ships, the Phebe 
and the Cherud, late in life remarked of Hull, “If I 
have done the country any service afloat, it is in no 
small degree owing to the ambition and enthusiasm he 
created in me when I was a youngster by his fair fight 
with and capture of an English frigate; I always envied 
Hull that piece of good luck.” ? 

Dacres expressed at his court-martial his opinion of 


1 The following incident illustrates the general rejoicing, and the spirit 
of the American sailor: ‘‘ James Tompkins, of Ulster County, New York, 
testified before a justice of the peace on April 27th, 1813, that while im- 
prisoned aboard the British ship Acteon with two others, they were several 
times flogged for refusing to enter the British service and ‘ put in irons for 
three months’; and that after arriving at London, ‘we first heard of the 
war with America and that the Guerriére was taken. This deponent took 
his shirt, Samuel Davis and William Young took their handkerchiefs, made 
stripes and stars for the American colors, and hung it over a gun, and 
gave three cheers for the victory. The next morning at six o’clock we 
were brought up and whipped, two dozen lashes each, for huzzaing for the 
Yankee flag. Shortly after this we were released by the assistance of the 
American consul, and Captain Hall, who knew us.’ ”__ Niles’ Register, 
Vol. If. 

2 J. Grant Wilson’s address, New York, Feb. 27, 1880, on Commodore 
Hull. 
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the cordial way in which he had been treated, saying 
that “the conduct of Captain Hull and his officers to 
our men had been that of a brave enemy, the greatest 
care being taken to prevent our men losing the smallest ~ 
trifle, and the greatest attention being paid to the 
wounded.” 

The two captains happened to be in the city of Rome 
together years afterward; the tall, spare figure of Dacres, 
and the solid, short and stout build of Hull, made them 
noticeable as they walked the streets arm in arm. Not 
having any personal animosity, though ‘they fought 
strongly as brave men should in the far-away past, they 
now enjoyed agreeable, professional, and friendly inter- 
course in this the evening of their lives, for they were 
noble foemen. 

The Constitution has been increasingly dear to the 
hearts of the American people. Years after the fight 
an order was fatuously issued from Washington, requir- 
ing that she should be broken up as no longer worth 
repairing. She was saved by a poet’s song, which 
appealed to the patriotism of the country to prevent 
this act of desecration. 

The historian Cooper thus alludes to her: — 

“In the course of two years and nine months this 
ship had been in three actions, had been twice critically 
chased, and had captured five vessels of war, two of 
which were frigates, and a third, frigate-built. In 
all her service, as well before Tripoli as in this war, 
her good fortune was remarkable. She never was dis- 
masted, never got ashore, or scarcely ever suffered any 
of the usual accidents of the sea. Though so often in 
battle, no very serious slaughter ever took place ou 
board her. One of her commanders was wounded, and 
four of her lieutenants had been killed, two on her own 
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decks, and two in the Intrepid ; but, on the whole, her 
entire career had been that of what is usually called a 
‘lucky ship.’ Her fortune, however, may perhaps be 
explained in the simple fact that she had always been 
well commanded. In her two last cruises, she had 
probably possessed as fine a crew as ever manned a 
frigate. They were principally New England men, and 
it has been said of them, that they were almost quali- 
fied te fight the ship without her officers.” ? 

This fight, intrinsically considered, has become noted 
out of proportion to its character. It was a single frigate- 
action, without especial long-drawn incidents of alter- 
nate defeat and success; but as regards its effect upon 
Great Britain and America, and upon the future of the 
infant navy, it is the most conspicuous in our naval 
annals and the most resultful. 

Conspicuous. for England had known two hundred 
victories without a defeat.2 The island kingdom and 
the continent republic were both startled at the event, 
the one in profound astonishment, the other in keen 
exultation. The enchantment had been dissolved. 
Prestige had suddenly gone. Men simply refused to 
believe it. The sound of the guns of Nelson’s battle- 
ships had scarcely died away, the fame of Trafalgar 
was still on men’s lips, when a seaman, from the little 
town of Derby in Connecticut, eclipsed the renown of 
the finest frigates of the invincible navy, by annihi- 
lating one of them in the short space of half an hour. 

1Cooper’s History of the United States Navy, Vol. IL., p. 462. 


2In two hundred actions between single ships, it (Great Britain) had been 
defeated but tive times.— Maclay, Hist. of the Navy, Vol. L., p. xil, 
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“T have given to England a maritime rival that will sooner or 
later humble her pride.” — Napoutzon. 


“There is in the handling of those transatlantic ships a nucleus 
of trouble for the navy of Great Britain.” — NELSON, after watch- 
ing Captain Dale’s maneuvres in the Mediterranean. 


As regards the honor of the affair, in spite of the amount of 
boasting it has given rise to, I should say it was a battle to be 
looked upon as in an equally high degree creditable to both sides. 
Indeed, if it were not for the fact that the victory was so complete, 
it might be said that the length of the contest and the trifling 
disparity in loss reflected rather the most credit on the British. 
Captain Perry showed indomitable pluck, and readiness to. adapt 
himself to circumstances; but his claim to fame rests much less 
on his actual victory than on the way in which he prepared the 
fleet that was to win it.— Tuzopore RoosEvetr. 


Supplementary to his skill in handling his squadron and winning 
the day at Lake Erie, the personal attraction of the man and, above 
all, his youth, contributed largely to Perry’s fame, as it did to his 
success. To the naval officer the personal equation with respect 
to his influence upon subordinates, is a great addition to intellect- 
ual qualities. To have a winning personality is to call forth the 
best achievements of those whom he commands. It was charac- 
teristic of Nelson, it distinguished Perry, although the one mani- 
fested it in a long career which included a hundred engagements, 
the other in a short life which comprised only one of importance. 


LAKE ERIE. 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1813. 


Own the evening of January 1, 1812, Lieutenant Mor- 
ris of the United States navy, in company with the 
American minister, Mr. Barlow, attended a reception 
at the Tuileries given by the Emperor Napoleon I. 
After the presentations had been made, the Emperor 
returned along the line, acknowledging the salutations 
but without conversing with any of the legations ex- 
cept the American. When opposite to Mr. Barlow, 
he observed, “I perceive the English government has 
returned the seamen formerly taken from dhe of your 
ships of war” (news of which had been received a few 
days before); to which Mr. Barlow replied, “ Yes, Sire, 
and in a manner honorable to our country.” Witha 
peculiar smile and a slight toss of the head, he rejoined, 
“So long as you do not injure the commerce or the 
revenue of England, you may do whatever beside that 
you may choose with her,” and passed on. There was 
a great deal of truth in this remark, beside the covert 
sneer which finds expression in the designation of Great 
Britain as a nation of shopkeepers. It is shown by the 
fact: that the war immediately followed Great Britain’s 
Orders in Council, forbidding our trading with France, 
whereupon our Embargo Act ensued, cutting off com- 
merce with England, and as a culmination in June, the 
declaration of war. 

383 
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There were two main causes of war which exasperated 
the seafaring population of the United States, both in 
the navy and the merchant marine. 

The first was the embarrassment and restriction of 
our commercial relations. England was at war with 
France, led by that supreme military genius Napoleon. 
With the destruction of the French navy at Aboukir 
and Trafalgar the commercial marine had dwindled, so 
that to America had fallen a great share of the carry- 
ing trade. The detention of American vessels on 
slight pretexts, on the charge that they were violating 
international neutrality, resulting in damage and loss 
to cargoes, and the obligation which required them to 
give security before leaving English ports to discharge 
their cargoes in British or neutral ports,—these were 
restrictions which were resented by every American 
merchantman. Freedom of trade was therefore a rally- 
ing cry during the war. That England had some just 
cause of cémplaint that American ships were guilty of 
unlawful trade with France, by aiding and abetting 
England’s enemy, is, without doubt, true. The temp- 
tation of this trade was great on account of its profits, 
but it never reached large proportions. The attempt, 
however, to restrict this traffic was of a character which 
was in keeping with the practice of the mistress of the 
seas, who had humiliated all maritime nations by com- 
pelling them to acknowledge her supremacy by lower- 
ing their flags when meeting English men-of-war upon 
the ocean. 

In the second place, the needs of the enormous navy 
at that time, a thousand sail, drew so heavily upon the 
seafaring population, that the British admiralty, per- 
mitted impressment, the forcible abduction of landsmen 
or seamen, and their compulsory service in the navy. 
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Questions of nationality were rudely ignored.’ Ameri- 
can seamen in large numbers had been seized and 
placed upon British ships, where they were kept for 
years, in some cases fifteen to eighteen, without chance 
of escape.” 

Contemporary American politicians speak of the “ bar- 
barous ” enemy guilty of such wrongs, and of cruel and 
unjust treatment to which such impressed seamen were 
subject. Moreover, large numbers of British seamen 
sought asylum in the United States. They had better 
treatment and wages than in British ships, if they 
chose to enter the navy. “Once a subject, always a 
subject” was the maxim of England in this matter. 
She asserted the claim therefore of the right of search 
of every American vessel for deserters from the British 
flag. The hardship was great. British captains were 
not scrupulous in searching American ships to ascertain 
beyond doubt the nationality of the men, whom they 


1 |. While off Cape Nicolas Mole, he [Captain Tingey] was boarded 
by a boat from the British frigate, Surprise, and all the Englishmen on 
board were demanded and also permission to examine the protection of the 
American seamen. Captain Tingey answered: ‘A public ship carries no 
protection for her men but her flag. Ido not expect to succeed in the con- 
test with you; but I will die at my quarters before a man shall be taken 
from the ship.’ The crew gave three hearty cheers, hastened with alacrity 
to their guns, and called for ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ The captain of the Sur- 
prise, on hearing the determination of the Americans, chose rather to 
pursue his course than to battle for dead men.’’ — Appleton’s Cyclopxdia 
of American Biography. 

2 Tn 1813, 3300 men claiming to be American citizens were serying in 
the British navy. At the beginning of the war there were on record in 
the American State Department 6257 cases of impressed American sea- 
men. These could represent but a small part of the whole, which must 
have amounted to 20,000 men, or more than sufficient to man our entire 
navy five times over. According to the British Admiralty Report to the 
House of Commons February 1, 1815, 2548 American seamen who refused 
to serve against their country were imprisoned in 1812. he wonder 
is that such a condition of affairs should have been allowed to continue at 
all without a declaration of war.” — Roosevelt’s Naval Wur of 1812, p. 42. 
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so much desired to fill up their depleted crews. British 
sailors sought and obtained citizenship in the United 
States by’ naturalization after five years’ residence. 
These men, in many instances, entered the American 
navy. The carrying trade at the outbreak of the war 
was largely in the hands of Americans. Unrestricted 
commerce and the inviolability of the deck over which 
the national ensign floated, were the two causes for 
which the United States contended. “Free trade and 
sailors’ rights” was the battle-cry throughout the land 
and on the sea. The principle for which the nation 
fought, sustained so nobly by the navy in those event- 
ful years just before Napoleon found defeat at Water- 
loo, has long since been accepted by maritime nations. 
The dictum of the common law of England that “every — 
man’s house is his castle” found counterpart in the 
established rule that a seaman’s nationality is deter- 
mined by the character of the ship on which he serves. 
The flag makes the crew. 

The justice of this principle, fought for so gallantly, 
has at length been recognized by every European gov- 
ernment which is a sea power of any importance. In 
the case of the Zrent, when Captain Wilkes of the 
navy detained a neutral vessel in 1862, England was 
indignant that any right of search was claimed for en- 
emies of the country voyaging under neutral flags. The 
prompt disclaimer made by our authorities of the act 
of Wilkes showed how thoroughly the principle had 
been driven into the minds of both peoples. 

This war had to be fought sooner or later. It was a 
war for independence, as Franklin said, the earlier war 
being properly called the war of the Revolution. If the 
United States poured out her blood and treasure in 
1776 with great cost of many years of patient, brave en- 
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deavor, in this war of 1812 she surpassed her previous 
record of persistent battling for the right of free gov- 
ernment and republican institutions. On the sea her 
prowess was felt in an almost constant succession of 
victories. In a comparatively short time more than 
fifteen hundred vessels were captured from the British, 
and upwards of twenty thousand seamen had been made 
prisoners. When the war closed and the treaty of 
Ghent was signed, the English people were humiliated. 
It was said,! “ We have retired from the combat with the 
stripes yet bleeding on our backs. . . . ‘ Two or three 
of our ships have struck to a force vastly inferior!’ No; 
not two or three, but many on the ocean and whole 
squadrons on the lakes, and the numbers are to be 
viewed with relation to the comparative magnitude of 
the two navies. Scarcely is there an American ship of 
war which has not to boast a victory over the British 
flag. Scarcely one British ship in thirty or forty that 
has beaten an American. With the bravest seamen and 
the most powerful navy in the world, we retire from the 
contest when the balance of defeat is so heavily against 
99 

As far as England is concerned, the blame attaches ° 
to the Admiralty, the force sent over not proving suffi- 
cient to overcome the ships which met them so cour- 
ageously. The American frigates proved themselves a 
match for the best that England could furnish. The 
United States, with her live-oak vessels, her able sea- 
men, her experienced officers, won success because she 
deserved it. Add to these the resourcefulness devel- 
oped by the necessities of a new land, and the result is 
a people ready and powerful for any emergency. More 
than all and underneath all the causes of her victories 


1 London Times, Dec. 14, 1814. 
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lay the American spirit, developed by republican insti- 
tutions, which train the individual in independence 
and self-reliance, enabling him to take the determined 
initiative. 

In February, 1813, the war with Great Britain, 
begun in the preceding June, was not being prosecuted 
on land with that vigor which ensures success. The 
surrender of General Hull to the British forces, with 
their savage allies, placed the young republic in cir- 
cumstances of extreme peril in respect to her western 
territories. This surrender was made under circum- 
stances which caused the court-martial to be held, and 
the sentence of death passed upon the American com- 
mander, a sentence which was not carried out owing to 
his previous good record. The danger was from the 
north. The interest in the war which had been waged 
upon the ocean with such success now shifted for a 
time to the Great Lakes. 

The Navy Department, desirous of obtaining an offi- 
cer of capability for service in these northern waters, 
fixed its eyes on a young man who was in charge of the 
construction of gunboats at Newport, Rhode Island, 
Lieutenant Oliver Hazard Perry, a name henceforth to 
be illustrious in American naval annals. 

On February 17, 1813, Perry received orders at 
Newport to proceed to Sackett’s Harbor with the best 
men under his command. At that place he was to 
receive orders from Commodore Chauncey with regard 
to his taking charge of a force to be formed on Lake 
Erie for the defence of that lake against British aggres- 
sion. He was yet a young man, being in his twenty- 
eighth year. The day he received his orders he sent 
forward a first detachment of fifty men, very soon two 
other similar detachments. On the 22d of February he 
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himself started for the long journey, waiting three days 
at Albany for Commodore Chauncey, who had been in 
New York. On the 8d of March he arrived at his 
destination. There he was detained until the 16th, 
when he was ordered to proceed to Erie to further the 
construction of the vessels there building. 

The journey had been a hard one in the depths of 
winter, through primeval forests still infested by hos- 
tile savages, a journey of lonely desolation. Yet with 
stout hearts these two naval officers met every hard- 
ship, and were ready and eager at their journey’s end 
for whatever fate might bring to them. 

At the end of their journey they were greeted with 
coldness by the people at Sackett’s Harbor, whose 
“principal business,” it is said, was smuggling. It 
was duty of the most severe and unromantic kind which 
the young officer had to face, to build ships under most 
discouraging circumstances, and then to fight with them 
against an experienced foe. 

The capture of the territory of Michigan, which then 
covered an area much larger than the present state, had* 
given Great Britain the command of Lake Erie and a 
strategic position by which she hoped to make the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers the western limit of the 
United States, extending the dominion of Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico. The control of the lake was there- 
fore of paramount importance to the Americans. Perry 
had a difficult task before him. He had been chosen 
for such a task. He determined to be faithful to it. 

He found at Erie several vessels already being con- 
structed under the charge of a shipwright from New 
York. Two brigs, which had been named the Magara 
and the Lawrence, were well under way. The latter 
had been named after the noble and much-lamented 

1 Appendix J. 
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Lawrence, who was captain of the Chesapeake when 
defeated by the Shannon, June 1, 1813. 

The utmost haste was made in building these ves- 
sels. The timbers were obtained from the adjoining 
forests, and as soon as felled were put in place; the 
frames were of chestnut, the decks of pine, the outside 
planking of oak. Two gunboats and a schooner called 
the Scorpion were also building. The brigs were one 
hundred and ten feet in length, and had a breadth of 
beam of twenty-nine feet. 

It had been learned that an attack was contemplated 
upon these unbuilt ships, so that the force of workmen 
was drilled to repel it. They were building ships as 
their countrymen, the Pilgrims, attended church with 
Bible in one hand and a musket in. the cther; so they 
with axe and rifle, amid alarms and rumors, built their 
men-of-war. If only they could finish them unmolested, 
they would not fear for the result. 

At Newport, Perry, “possessing an ardent desire,” 
as he wrote, “to meet the enemies of his country,” in 
‘drilling his men, had taken “unwearied pains to pre- 
pare them for such an event.” Incessant had been 
the drills in small arms, in great guns, and in seaman- 
ship. These men were the nucleus around which num- 
bers of half-trained landsmen were formed. They 
themselves, however, were not veterans of the sea 
except in rare instances. 

Although so young a man, he had made a reputation. 
“ You are the very person,” wrote Commodore Chauncey, 
when he received his application for duty, “that I want 
for a service in which you may gain reputation and 
honor for your country.” By his energy, his constant 
watchfulness, his administrative ability, he was prov- 
ing himself the man for the situation. 
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A naval officer in his varied career occupies many 
places where purely administrative qualities are needed, 
in positions far removed from the ordinary requirements 
of seamanship and military operations. He is often a 
desk man. 

It was fortunate for the country that it had for this 
duty an unusual man. He was a man “of lofty stature 
and of athletic build, with a broad forehead, regular 
features, and large, dark eyes; a mobile mouth, around 
which an irresistible smile was wont to hover. His 
whole air was expressive of health, freshness, comfort, 
and contentment, bearing testimony to a life of tem- 
perance and moderation.”” He endeared himself to his 
subordinates, who admired him for his personal and 
professional qualities. They were ready to follow him 
into whatever dangerous place he might lead. He could 
count on his command, except for their limited experi- 
ence; of their loyalty there could be no question. 

He was constantly at his post; he only left for a few 
days’ hurried visit to Pittsburg to expedite matters. 
To create a navy in the face of the enemy under such 
great disadvantages was an arduous undertaking, re- 
quiring abilities of a high order. The necessary mate- 
rial for the building of these vessels had to be brought 
five hundred miles through a country thinly inhabited. 
Sails, cannon, powder, canvas, muskets, small arms, — 
all were obliged to be transported through roads which 
were no roads, through sandy plains, and over bridge- 
less streams, patiently, steadily, amid innumerable 
vexatious delays. The enemy might attack at any 
time. 

A little episode shows the quality of the man. On 
the third day of May, the gunboats had been launched. 
On the 23d, at sunset, the two brigs, of five hundred 
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tons, pierced for twenty guns, were made ready for 
launching. At that time Perry obtained news that 
Fort George was to be attacked by the army in con- 
junction with the Ontario fleet. Fort George was at 
the outlet of the Niagara River. When fully dark, 
the same evening, he took an open boat of four oars 
and, through a night black with storms, squalls, and 
head winds, was rowed to Buffalo, which he reached 
the next day, and the following day reported to Chaun- 
cey as a volunteer. The sight of him gave great 
pleasure to his brother naval officer, unexpected as it 
was. “No person on earth could at this time be more 
welcome,” said he. In numerous ways he assisted, 
making himself most useful. He was commended in 
the official report, which declared that “he was present 
at every oon where he could be useful, under Suety 
of musketry.” 

The capture of Fort George was of the greatest 
value to Perry, it released from blockade the naval 
station at Black Rock, so that Perry’s force was aug- 
mented by the addition of the Caledonia, captured 
the year previous by Lieutenant Elliott, three small 
schooners, and a sloop which had been fitted out as 
gunboats by Henry Eckford of New York. Laden 
with naval material, by almost superhuman exertion 
against a violent river stream, they were brought by 
the aid of oxen to Buffalo, supported by seamen and 
soldiers to the number of two hundred. Such an enter- 
prise requires skill of a high order. The flotilla had 
but eight guns. At Buffalo they were in great danger 
from the fleet of Captain Finnis, an officer having a 
largely superior force, who was watching for them. 
Perry’s vigilance and shrewdness enabled him to es- 
cape, aud, on the 18th of June, as the British squadron 
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came into view, he anchored his flotilla safely in the 
harbor of Erie. It was a three weeks’ work to be proud 
of. It showed the spirit of the man, his enterprise, his 
wisdom, his willingness to encounter danger, his dis- 
regard of obstacles. Happy is the country which has 
such men to guard her interests. 

His incessant labors began to tell on his health and 
that of his men. Everything had to be done against 
mountains of difficulty. Speed was necessary where 
the inertia was ponderous. Time was precious. 

It was surely lack of military prevision which led 
the British commander to defer an attack until the 
fleet was ready for launching, and again to wait until 
it was ready to put to sea. 

‘Night and day the hammers rang upon the new ves- 
sels. One-fifth of the workmen became too ill to work. 
On the 10th of July, all vessels had been made ready ; 
only men were needed. Perry had scarcely enough for 
one brig. He looked to Chauncey for aid with great 
longing. “Give me men,” he wrote to him, “and I 
will acquire honor and glory, both for you and myself, 
or perish in the attempt. Think of my situation; the 
enemy within striking distance, my vessels ready, and 
I obliged to bite my fingers with vexation for want of 
men. I know you will send them as soon as possible, 
yet a day appears an age.” . 

On the 23d a reénforcement of seventy persons came 
to Erie, “a motley set of negroes, soldiers, and boys.” 
Perry felt aggrieved that better men were not sent to 
him; but said that he was “pleased to see anything in 
the shape of a man,” and wrote later, “My vessels are 
all ready, our sails are bent; Barclay has been bearding 
me for several days; I long to have at him; he shows 
no disposition to avoid the contest. Captain Barclay 
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had succeeded Finnis in the command of the British 
squadron. 

August Ist the British made off. Without delay 
Perry seized the occasion to lift the brigs over the bar 
and so make them serviceable. This was an under- 
taking rendered necessary by the low depth of water at 
the entrance of the Erie harbor, and a great task. It 
was accomplished with skill. Two large scows or 
camels were placed alongside the Lawrence, her guns 
having been previously landed. ‘These scows were sunk 
nearly to the water level, the ends of large timbers were 
run through the forward and aft ports and placed upon 
them; the scows were then pumped out. By this means 
the brig was lifted up two feet; another trial was suc- 
cessful, and the morning light saw the Lawrence safely 
buoyant on the lake. The next day, amid general con- 
gratulations, the Niagara was lifted over successfully. 
Captain Barclay’s spies bad not imagined that the brigs 
were in such a state of preparedness to permit the lift- 
ing over the bar. Studious efforts had been made to 
conceal any such intention. Barclay, therefore, on the 
2d of August, had gone to Port Dover to accept the 
honor of a public dinner. While he was drinking 
toasts, Perry was floating his brigs; for forty-eight 
hours he labored incessantly without sleep or rest. 
Under this strain his strong constitution was breaking 
down. When the Magara was safely over, he wrote, 
“Thank God, the other sloop-of-war is over; in a few ~ 
hours I shall be after the enemy, who is now making 
off=? 

Perry, owing to differences of opinion with Commo- 
dore Chauncey concerning the quality and number of 
men sent to him, and especially because of a letter 
written to him by Chauncey which he deemed insult- 
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ing, made a request of the Secretary of the Navy to 
be relieved of his command. He had labored faithfully 
in the fitting out of the squadron; yet he was willing 
to forego the reward which he had considered for two 
months past almost within his grasp. 

To Perry’s request the Secretary of the Navy, while 
refusing it, replied that, “it is the duty of an officer, 
and in none does his character shine more conspicuous, 
to sacrifice all personal motives and feelings when in 
collision with the public good.” Chauncey wrote him 
to the same effect, that “the first duty of an officer is 
to sacrifice all personal feelings to his public duties.” 
Excellent advice in both cases, with complimentary 
remarks in addition, calculated to soothe his aggrieved 
spirits; but not in any way exculpating these officers 
for failure to equip properly the little squadron for its 
important service. 

To such high sensitive natures an official complaint 
or reprimand is like a blow in the face. The whole 
man rebels quickly against an injustice. This keen- 
ness of sense of wrong is often evidence of a positive 
mental characteristic which is invaluable in a naval 
officer; it accompanies frequently an insight into diffi- 
culties, which either provides for them beforehand or 
meets them with prompt readiness when they occur. 

The Secretary of the Navy sent reénforcements by 
way of Lake Ontario. Commodore Chauncey had there- 
fore his choice of the best men. He had there “a large 
proportion of as good seamen as ever trod a ship’s deck; 
the genuine long queue abounded there.”1  Perry’s 
complaint seems to be well founded. Chauncey had 
retained the best men, his purpose being to destroy the 
enemy on Lake Ontario, and afterward upon Lake 


1 Mackenzie, Life of Perry, Vol. I., p. 89. 
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Erie. Perry had been ordered to codperate with Gen- 
eral Harrison, who was in command of the army, whose 
purpose was to defeat the alliance of the British and 
Indians. It was the horror of the scalping knife which 
intensified the feeling of hostility at this juncture. 

Finally, on the 9th of August, Master Commandant 
Jesse D. Elliott arrived at Erie with one hundred men, 
and was assigned to the Magara. On the 12th, the 
squadron put to sea. For nearly a month the impro- 
vised poorly equipped fleet was busy watching for the 
enemy, and in turn blockading Malden, where the 
British were building the Detroit. Barclay had de- 
layed until she was ready to sail. Perry’s force was 
even now far from satisfactory. Elliott’s coming was 
a great addition, but he felt wofully the lack of experi- 
enced officers. He spoke of himself as having been on 
the station for five months “without an officer of the 
least experience, except one sailing master.” To add 
to his difficulties he was seized with a violent attack of 
lake fever, but his indomitable resolution and the con- 
dition of affairs hurried him in a few days from his 
berth. Again he was on deck ready for an emergency. 
September Ist he again sailed for Malden, but the 
British were not disposed to meet him, and he re- 
turned to Put-in Bay, which had been selected for 
his anchorage. 

Another blow fell upon him. Chauncey had recalled 
fifty marines, which he had promised to send him, on 
their way to Lake Erie. General Harrison, seeing his 
plight, sent to him nearly a hundred men, volunteers, 
to make up for his deficiencies, for his small force had 
been greatly depleted by sickness. These men were 
raw recruits from his army, but they were better than 
none, and proved valuable to the young commander. 
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The British squadron, needing provisions, had put 
out from Malden, seeking to establish communication 
with Long Point. Perry, on the evening of the 9th, 
realizing that an engagement could not long be deferred, 
called his officers to him and gave them written instruc- 
tions. The orders were to fight the enemy at close 
quarters. To each ship was designated its adversary to 
be engaged in “close action at half cable length.” 

The memory of the brave Lawrence and his gallant 
fight on the Chesapeake was still vivid in the hearts of 
his countrymen. Perry’s flagship had been named the 
Lawrence. <A flag of blue bunting had been made, on 
which he had caused to be inscribed the dying words 
of Lawrence, “Don’t give up the ship!” As the sev- 
eral commanding officers left the Lawrence in the full 
of a moon which sailed magnificently over the lake that 
night, the stillness and the solemn circumstances of 
their departure and the nearness of the mortal conflict 
strongly impressed them. As they were about to go 
over the side of the vessel, Perry recalled to their 
minds the injunction of Nelson, “If you lay your 
enemy close alongside, you cannot be out of your 
place.” 

At sunrise the next morning the lookout from the 
Lawrence descried the British squadron. Preparations 
were immediately made to make sail and meet it. 

The British squadron was commanded by an officer 
of experience, “a man of no ordinary fame,” Captain 
Robert Heriot Barclay, who had fought under Nelson 
at Trafalgar, had been dangerously wounded in that 
fight, and had lost an arm in another engagement, a 
veteran; 150 of his men were from the royal navy, 80 
were sailors from Canada, and 250 were soldiers, a 
great part regulars, making 450 in all. 
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His fleet consisted of the ship Detroit, his flagship, 
having for armament 18 long guns and 2 short guns; 
the ship Queen Charlotte, commanded by Captain Finnis 
of the royal navy, having 3 long guns and 14 short 
ones; the brig Lady Provost, Lieutenant Buchan, with 
3 long guns and 10 short ones; the brig Hunter, Lieu- 
tenant Bignell, having 8 long guns and 2 short ones; the 
schooner Porcupine, Mr. Campbell, having 1 long gun; 
and the sloop Little Belt, commander not known, having 
3 long guns; 63 guns in all, with a total broadside of 
459 pounds, 195 from long guns, manned by about 500 
men. The tonnage was 1460.! 

The force to meet them consisted of the Lawrence, 
a brig; Perry’s flagship, Lieutenant Yarnall, with 2 
long 12’s’and 18 short guns, 32’s; the brig Miayara, 
Master Commandant Elliott, also 20 guns of the same 
caliber; the brig Caledonia, Lieutenant Daniel Turner, 
3 guns, 2 long 24’s, and 1 short 32; the schooner Ariel, 
Lieutenant Packett, 4 long 12’s; the schooner Scorpion, 
Sailing-master Champlin, 2 guns, 1 long 32 and 1 short 
32; the schooner Somers, Sailing-master Almy, 1 long 
24 and 1 short 32; the schooner Porcupine, Midship- 
man Senat, 1 long 32; the schooner Vigress, Lieutenant 
Conkling, 1 long 32; the sloop Trippe, 1 long 24; nine 
vessels in all, with an armament of 54 guns, and a 
broadside of 936 pounds, lessened by the fact that the 
Lawrence and Niagara each used a long 12 in place of 
one of the carronades; the broadside would then be 
896 pounds, 288 pounds from long guns. The tonnage 
is placed at 1671. The crews consisted of at most 532 


1 In both of these estimates Roosevelt has been followed in the main. 
Perry said in his report that he had good reason to believe that the enemy’s 
force “exceeded ours by nearly one hundred men.” State Papers, Naval 
Affairs, p. 297. 
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men, 125 from the regular navy, a fourth raw re- 
cruits, a fourth negroes with 116 unfit for duty, being 
on the sick list on account of lake fever and other 
disorders, making the total force fit for duty four hun- 
dred and sixteen. | 

Naval historians have differed much concerning the 
number of men engaged on either side. The forces 
were nearly equal in number, taking into account offi- 
cial records. Roosevelt makes the discrepancy ninety- 
two in favor of the Americans,! but this difference 
seems to be equalized by the fact that there is evi- 
dence of great sickness in Perry’s squadron, reducing 
the number largely, while there is no evidence that 
there was unusual illness among Barclay’s men. 

Soon after the British squadron was seen, the Ameri- 
can squadron sailed to meet the enemy. Perry showed 
to his crew the blue flag with Lawrence’s motto, and 
the men cheered it as it went to the masthead and 
fluttered on the breeze. The spirit of the hero known 
of them all, tenacious of battle courage in the throes of 
death, tended to inspire them with like ardor, and they 
prepared their vessels for action with earnest purpose, 
if with but little skill such as comes from long 
experience. 

The intention of the enemy to engage them was ob- 
vious; Barclay could have made his passage unmolested. 
But confident in his squadron, and in his own experi- 
ence, he sought an engagement, feeling assured of his 
ability to wrest a victory from his foe. During the 
greater part of the engagements of this war, the British 
entered into action with a boldness and confidence which 
was their rightful inheritance from a long course of 
splendid victories. Barclay carried the memory of 


1 Rocsevelt, p. 260. 
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Trafalgar with him. In the end, however, almost 
without exception they had to endure the mortification 
of defeat, to their great surprise. They were the 
best seamen in the world, and yet they had to yield. 
It was Anglo-Saxon against Anglo-Saxon; that is the 
sufficient explanation. It was not, however, claimed 
that Perry’s squadron was manned by Englishmen, as 
was the case in the single-frigate actions of the previ- 
ous year. . 

The American squadron beat out up the bay against 
a light breeze from the southwest, with a view to obtain 
the weather-gauge. For three or four hours they strove, 
making slow progress, until Perry gave orders to wear 
ship and run to leeward of the islands. To the remark 
of his sailing-master, who was working ship, that he 
would then have to fight to leeward, he replied, “To 
windward or to leeward, they shall fight to-day.” The 
wind changing to southeast, Perry was enabled to gain 
the weather-gauge which he desired. 

At ten o’clock everything was in readiness: shot col- 
lected, pistols and cutlasses in their places, and decks 
sanded. Every one waited in silence for the fateful 
moment to come. 

Perry’s bearing impressed all who saw him. He 
went about the deck to see that everything was ready, 
making a personal examination, he spoke encouragingly 
to some Newport boys whom he had brought with him. 
To some men of the Constitution, he remarked, “I need 
not say anything to you; you know how to beat those 
fellows.” 

Grog was served and refreshments, as the noon meal- 
time would find stern work for them. The day was the 
most perfect of autumn days, —a cloudless sky, a light 
breeze, a smooth sea; conditions most to be desired. 
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The British squadron presented a handsome appear- 
ance as they came into action. The ships had been 
freshly painted; everything was trig and taut in true 
British fashion. There was an atmosphere of rejoicing 
and exultation about them. The red cross of England 
streamed from the masthead. Upon their decks were 
men who knew how to do their duty. Observing the 
American squadron approaching, they hove to in order 
of battle, heading to the southward and westward. 

The American line was formed originally with the 
Niagara in the van. But desirous of placing his ves- 
sels so that he might equalize the contest ship for ship, 
Perry brought the Lawrence where she would meet the 
Detroit, and placed in advance the Scorpion with her 
two long guns, and the Ariel with her short 12’s on 
the weather bow, so as partly to protect her, as she had 
no bulwarks. Next came the Caledonia to take care of 
the Hunter, the Magara to meet the Queen Charlotte, 
the Somers next to attack the Porcupine, the Tigress to 
pay attention to the Lady Prevost, and the Trippe to 
make the acquaintance of the Little Belt. The dis- 
position of his forces was admirable. 

As the squadron moved steadily but slowly toward 
the British line, steering on a course of about half a 
right angle with the head of his line at the rate of about 
two and a half or three knots an hour, the excitement, 
though suppressed, was intense; it even extended to 
the sick. Three, who were able to move, begged of 
the captain to be allowed to help on deck in this hour 
when every man was needed. 

Perry went to his cabin, arranged the ship’s papers 
and log for throwing overboard in case of necessity, 
looked over his wife’s letters as if for the last time, 
destroyed them, then turning to an officer who stood 

2D 
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by, made the remark, “This is the most important day 
of my life.” 

The squadrons were nearing each other; the long 
suspense was ending. Suddenly there came over the 
water the clear notes of a bugle, followed by long 
cheers in concert through the British fleet. 

In a short time, at a quarter before twelve, the first 
shot was fired from the Detroit, a battle signal. It 
came rushing over the water, but fell short, the dis- 
tance then being about a mile and a half. The com- 
manders of the vessels of Perry’s fleet had followed 
instructions, and kept at half a cable’s length; but 
having three more vessels than the British, the line 
overlapped theirs by a thousand feet. The rear vessels 
were slow sailers, so that the line was disjointed. An 
important advantage thus accrued necessarily to Perry’s 
antagonist. He could bring to bear a heavier battery 
upon a small number of ships. 

After an interval of five minutes a second shot from 
the Detroit came rushing over the lake; it crashed 
through both bulwarks of the Lawrence as she glided 
toward her foe. This was the signal for a volley all 
along the even British line. Sailing-master Champlin 
of the Scorpion replied to this with the first shot of 
the battle from his long 82-pounder. Immediately 
Lieutenant Packett, who had been a midshipman on 
board the Constitution in the fight with the Java, sent 
a shot from one of the long 12-pounders. Then the 
Queen Charlotte, taking her turn, pierced the mainmast 
of the Lawrence by skilful marksmanship and succeeded 
in sending a shot into her side at the water line. Bar- 
clay was determined that his long guns should get in 
their work. The excitement aboard the Lawrence was 
intense. She began to suffer from the enemy’s fire. 
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For five long minutes she waited; then Perry opened 
with his long 12-pounder. The schooners on the 
weather bow were ordered to commence action by 
trumpet; then the Caledonia and Magara began their 
fire, and the vessels astern, who were indeed at too 
great a distance to do effective work. The battle waged 
fiercely. 

The fire of the British, neglecting the two smaller 
vessels, was now concentrated on the Lawrence. This 
was wisely planned, as the event proved. Perry had 
brought the Lawrence steadily up to the Detroit to 
within three hundred and fifty yards. Only within that 
distance could he make use of his carronades. He had 
been suffering, meanwhile, from the advantage which 
the British had in their long guns. They were deter- 
mined to destroy the flagship, and that being accom- 
plished, they conjectured that the surrender of the fleet 
would follow. To accomplish this they made every 
effort. The fire that the Lawrence endured was terrific. 
The situation was desperate. The Detroit, the Hunter, 
and the Queen Charlotte had formed themselves’ in an 
are about her. ‘The Hunter was situated where she 
could rake her fore and att. 

When at noon Perry had decided for close action, he 
passed the word by trumpet down the line to engage 
the enemy as had been planned. Each ship knew her 
own foe. Every captain received this order — Elliott, in 
the Niagara, as well as the rest. Every vessel complied 
with it except the Miayara, and made way toward the 
enemy as fast as the light breeze would permit. Why 
the commander of the Magara failed in his duty re- 
mains a mystery. That he did seems to be beyond 
question. His explanation was only that he was re- 
quired to keep the line of battle, —that he was obeying 
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orders. The veriest tyro who has only been a banian 
day in the service knows that the latest order must be 
obeyed. It was a pitiful error, his commander making 
the fight of his life on a ship whose name had become 
a synonym of unflinching determination and noble- 
hearted patriotism, while he took refuge for his mis- 
conduct in a wretched plea of formal obedience. 

For two long hours he was practically out of the con- 
test while the Queen Charlotte pounded the Lawrence 
with her heavy guns, and his crew, the best in the 
squadron, were firing away their ammunition to little 
effect, by their rapidity of fire nearly exhausting it. 
Finally, to complete Perry’s discomfiture, the Lady 
Prevost joined the attack against the suffering Lawrence. 

The three American vessels combined had only 7 long 
guns, with 104 pounds of metal as effective armament, 
against 32 long guns, throwing a weight of 306 pounds. 
This concentrated fire fast accomplished a terrible work 
of destruction. One by one the guns were disabled, 
until only one on the starboard side could be used. 

The noble vessel was in a wretched condition, every 
brace and bowline shot away, riddled with shot, battered, 
and torn; crippled in every way, she floated like some 
wounded thing of life, miserable yet uncomplaining. 

Aboard her were heroic souls. Rarely has a ship suf- 
fered such a loss of life. Out of the number of 103 men 
fit for duty 83 had been killed or wounded. Perry’s 
brother, a lad of twelve, was struck down by his side, 
by a hammock, torn from the nettings. This greatly 
disturbed him, making his heart to sink. Fortunately, 
the little fellow soon recovered. 

Yarnall, the first lieutenant, was fearfully wounded 
by a splinter which passed through his nose, swelling it 
greatly, and making his face a hideous object. He came 
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to Perry, remarking, “ All the officers in iny division are 
cut down; can I have others?” They were sent to 
him. Soon he returned, bleeding and miserable, with 
the same despairing statement on his lips. “ I have no 
more officers to furnish you,” said Perry; “you must 
endeavor to make out by yourself.” Then he went back 
to his station. He was three times wounded, yet he 
kept the deck, directing in person every shot. 

Forrest, the second lieutenant, struck in the breast by 
a spent grape, fell stunned at the captain’s feet. Perry 
tenderly picked him up, and assured him he was not 
wounded. He found the ball in his clothes. “J am 
not hurt, sir,” he said to the captain, “but this is my 
shot ;” and coolly put it in his pocket. 

Lieutenant Brooks of Massachusetts, an officer of 
great personal comeliness, and an especial favorite, in 
charge of the marines, while talking with Perry, in 
cheerful frame of mind, was suddenly struck in the hip 
by a ball which shattered the bones, causing him intense 
agony. He was carried below, uttering cries of pain, 
and begged Perry to shoot him. During the fight he 
was conscious, until just at the last, asking eagerly con- 
cerning its progress. When victory came, the surgeon 
hastened to tell him, but his ears were forever stopped 
in death. 

Midshipman Lamb, wounded in the arm, had his 
wound dressed, and then, walking away from the sur- 
geon’s table, was hurled against the side of the vessel 
by a shot, and instantly fell dead. 

“These incidents are illustrative of the terrible carnage, 
and the bravery of the men on the Lawrence, under cir- » 
cumstances almost without parallel in naval annals. 
The wounded crawled into nooks and crannies of the ~ 
brig, only to have some searching ball penetrate into 
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their hiding-places, to end their lives or to wound them 
a second or a third time, while defeat seemed to be the 
fate for which they were all destined, a thought which 
added poignancy to their sad plight. 

In the midst of all this misery the forlorn and dying 
men, with a strange cheerfulness, noticed every incident 
that could cause relief to their distressed condition, 

Lieutenant Yarnall, although severely wounded, hav- 
ing returned to his post, was again wounded, and with 
the blood streaming over his head and face, went below. 
A hammock filled with cat-tails having been burst open 
by a shot, he was covered with the feathery mask; as 
he went down to the cockpit he presented such a ludi- 
crously grotesque appearance, with his big nose, that 
the wounded men burst into loud laughter, and some 
one cried out, “The devil has come among us!” A 
ball crashing into a closet of the brig where the crockery 
was stored, made a terrible shattering, and roused a dog 
shut up there, who barked furiously at the disturbance. 
This brought a smile to many a wan face. A shot went 
through the brig into the light room, and the snuff of 
the candle was sent into the magazine; but the gunner 
grasped it quickly and extinguished it, otherwise there 
would have been a different story to tell. These and 
other incidents were rehearsed as episodes in a series of 
terrible happenings, when the fight was done. 

The ward-room was occupied by the surgeon and his 
assistants. The vessel being shallow, it was above the 
water line and, therefore, in an exposed situation. Six 
round shot penetrated it during the action. The cir- 
cumstances were trying to the strongest nerves. The 
surgeon narrated afterward the difficulties of his task. 

. The deck planks overhead, through which the sounds of 
battle easily penetrated, served only to add a weirdness 
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to sounds many of them, familiar: tramping of feet, 
rolling of guns, shrieks and cries of the wounded, thun- 
der of the ordnance, crashing of spars, hoarse voices of 
officers giving orders, while through the seams of the 
deck, the blood flowed “in many a crimson rill.” 

The battle had continued half an hour. One by one 
the guns’ crews were depleted. Without men the fight 
cannot go on, no matter how brave the hearts of sea- 
men are. Perry called from the ‘skylight to the sur- 
geon to send up one of his assistants; in five minutes it 
was repeated, another assistant was sent; the call was 
again and again repeated, and finally the surgeon was 
left alone amid the dying and dead, and then came the 
inquiry, Can any of the wounded pull a rope? when 
two or three brave fellows crawled on deck and helped 
in getting the last gun into position. The brave de- 
fenders of the Lawrence had come to the end of their 
means of resistance when the commander summoned to 
his side the chaplain Breeze and the purser Hambleton | 
to aid him in loading, training, and firing the last gun, 
when the wounded had crawled upon the deck. In re- 
sponse to the captain’s last call,a man named Wilson 
May, unable to go on deck, begged to be given some- 
thing todo. “But what can you do?” he was asked, 
and he answered, “I can sound the pump, and let a 
strong man go to the guns.” So he sat down at the 
pump, and they found him at the end of the fight 
still there at his post, but—with a ball through his 
heart. : 

For an interminable time —two hours and forty-five 
minutes — the Lawrence, the Scorpion, and the Ariel had 
endured the concentrated fire of the largest vessels of the 
British squadron, with the result that the Lawrence was 
left a hopeless wreck, having only fourteen of her crew 
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upon deck, only nine of whom were seamen. So ended 
the first phase of the fight. 

The Niagara, under command of Elliott, had failed to 
come to close quarters and assist the Lawrence in her 
terrible strait. To him had been assigned the Queen 
Charlotte, but the latter vessel had been allowed unmo- 
lested to participate in the defeat of the flagship. 

The officers and crew of the Lawrence sent back many 
a glance toward the stanch and well-manned ship 
which refused to come to their aid. Many an inquiry 
passed from lip to lip concerning her whereabouts min- 
gled with the bitterness of disappointment. 

But now Elliott, not seeing any signal from the flag- 
ship, noticing that her guns were silenced, doubtless 
supposing that her commander was slain, and that he 
was in command, hailed the Caledonia aud ordered 
Lieutenant Turner to proceed to attack the Hunter, 
which he did in gallant style. The Miagara then 
forged ahead, passing the Lawrence on her port side, 
while the Caledonia, on the other side, was sheltering 
the Lawrence from the enemy’s fire. Perry noticed the 
strange actions of the Magara, his attention having 
been called thereto by Midshipman Forrest, who said: 
“That brig will not help us; see how he keeps off; he 
will not come to close action.” “I'll fetch him up,” 
was the captain’s reply. 

With the quick insight of military genius he saw his 
opportunity to take the Magara, in excellent condition 
as she was, with only three men injured, sail boldly into 
the enemy’s line, and if possible wrest victory from the 
midst of defeat. 

He resigned the command to Lieutenant Yarnall, 
ordered his boat manned, and stepped into it accom- 
panied by four seamen and his little brother. As he 
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went over the side he remarked, “If a victory is to be 
gained, Pll gainit!” He had taken off his nankeen coat 
and put on his uniform, as though conscious that in offi- 
cial dress he was to receive the surrender of the enemy. 
The biue banner with the great words of Lawrence 
had been hauled down and was thrown after hin into 
the boat. The smoke had settled down over the British 
squadron so that his movements for a time were unob- 
served. He stood up in the boat, a fearless and heroic 
figure, while the hostile shot fell thick and fast about 
him. He stood erect, unobserved, with his pennant, and 
the banner half folded about it, a conspicuous target for 
his foes. To destroy him would have given them a 
great chance of victory. The men who were pulling 
rapidly toward the Magara suddenly rested upon their 
oars, and in a spirit of sympathy which excused their 
insubordination, insisted that their beloved commander 
should sit down in the boat, which he accordingly did. 
It was a fearful peril to which the boatload of brave 
fellows were exposed. One shot penetrated the boat, 
and Perry prevented its sinking by stuffing his coat 
into the aperture made by the ball. After fifteen min- 
utes of anxiety to the fleet, he was observed to ascend 
the Miagara’s side. 

Yarnall had been left with discretionary orders to hold 
out or surrender, as he thought best. They had nothing 
to do, these brave fellows, but to wait anxiously. They 
watched Perry’s passage, and rejoiced when they saw him 
safe aboard the Miagara, when they cheered and cheered 
again. The Lawrence was still subject to a galling fire. 
After a time the three wounded officers consulted to- 
gether and determined that to hold out longer would 
be to risk life unnecessarily. So they hauled down 
their colors. With “unspeakable pain,’ Perry from 
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the Niagara saw the flag come down. A great cheer 
went up immediately from the British squadron. The 
wounded men on the deck of the Lawrence were scorn- 
fully indignant at this action. They refused to permit 
the young surgeons to attend them, and with the spirit 
which animated their English ancestors at Flores two 
centuries before, they cried out “Sink the ship! Sink 
the ship! Let us all sink together!” Of such stuff 
were made the men who fought with Perry on Lake Erie. 

Captain Elliott met Captain Perry on the deck of the 
Niagara and asked him how the day was going. Perry 
replied, “ Badly ”; he had lost nearly all his men, and the 
ship was a wreck ; he then asked what the gunboats were 
doing so farastern. Elliott then offered to go and bring 
them up; this was assented to, so he sprang into the boat, 
and rowed away astern to bring up the rest of the ves- 
sels. Perry, taking a rapid glance around, saw that the 
crew were in excellent condition, and the vessel unin- 
jured, and knew that the Magara was like a reénforce- 
ment of his fleet. “From that moment,” he is reported 
to have said, “I was confident of victory.” 

It is impossible not to admire the resoluteness of the 
conduct of the young commander which immediately 
followed his stepping aboard the Magara. His fight 
aboard the Lawrence had been conspicuous in its bravery. 
His command of the Magara was especially brilliant. 
The second phase of the battle was short, sharp, and 
decisive. 

Without delay he gave orders to back the maintop- 
sail, —the ship had been running out of the action, — to 
_brail up the mainsail, put the helm up, square yards, 
and bear down before the wind, which had freshened at 
the same time, topgallantsails were set, and the signal 
made for close action. 
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The Niagara in seven or eight minutes traversed the 
half mile between her and the enemy. This enabled 
the British to pour in a raking fire as she approached. 
Nothing daunted, she proceeded on her course, reserving 
her own fire. The Detroit endeavored to wear to pre- 
sent her starboard broadside. The Queen Charlotte at 
the same time was running under her lee, and being slow 
in her movements ran her bowsprit and head booms into 
the mizzen rigging of the Detroit. This was extremely 
unfortunate for the British ships. Up to this time 
they had encountered none of the misfortunes of 
battle. 

It was the supreme opportunity of the engagement 
for Perry. Both broadsides had been manned. He was 
within half pistol shot of the Detroit, under whose bows 
he passed. Then belched forth an awful fire of grape 
and canister upon the entangled vessels. The port 
guns were equally murderous in their fire upon the 
sterns of the two ships, which had passed to the head of 
the line, the Lady Prevost and the Little Belt. The 
marines at the same time were pouring a deadly fire 
upon the decks of the unfortunate vessels, from which 
issued shrieks and groans of many brave fellows mor- 
tally wounded. The real agony of the fight was here: 
Barclay now battling desperately to prevent defeat, 
Perry fighting furiously to ensure success. 

The ships being under way, Perry passed under the 
lee of the entangled ships, now separated, and bringing 
up by the wind on the starboard tack, heading north- 
ward and eastward, he backed the maintopsail, thus 
deadening her headway, and poured his starboard broad- 
side into the vessels astern, the Queen Charlotte and the 
Hunter. A few shots passed through the Queen Char- 
lotte’s ports into the Detroit. 
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In the meanwhile the rest of the American squadron 
had been actively engaged. The Lawrence having 
drifted away, the Caledonia, Captain Turner, came up 
opposite to the Detroit, and the Trippe, Lieutenant 
Holdup, commanding, ranged herself alongside the 
Hunter. Before the Magara headed for the British 
line, these two young officers had signalled each other 
with reference to boarding the Detroit. Turner fol- 
lowed.the Magara closely, and the other vessels, aided 
by the freshening breeze, came up,.and for the first 
time engaged in the conflict. 

An observer could have seen but little of what was 
going on at this crisis. The vessels were in the midst 
of volumes of smoke which shut them out of sight. 
From this smoke and flame and thundering noise of 
cannon arose the shrieks of wounded men, the hoarse 
voices of the officers, the shouts of men who fought 
under intense excitement. The fire was so constant, so 
strong, and well directed, that in eight minutes after 
Perry rushed through the British line the Detroit low- 
ered her colors, and all the other vessels likewise sur- 
rendered except the Little Belt and Chippewa, which 
attempted to escape to leeward. The Scorpion and 
Trippe made after them’and captured them. But it 
took Captain Champlin of the Scorpion until ten o’clock 
that evening to bring the Little Belt to anchor under 
the stern of the Lawrence, so nearly did she escape. 

At three o’clock the Detroit lowered her flag. The 
flag of the Lawrence was struck, but the enemy had not 
taken possession of her. The few survivors on that 
vessel, with a feeble cheer, sent the colors again up to 
the masthead. The ship had not been given up. The 
glory of her name had not been tarnished. That was 
matter of great rejoicing. 
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Perry decided to receive the surrender aboard the 
Lawrence. One by one the British officers came aft to 
where he stood on deck and offered their swords, which 
he requested them to retain. His crew and a few offi- 
cers received them in solemn silence, for the dead 
and dying were all around on deck. He made sympa- 
thetic inquiries with respect to Barclay and the other 
officers who were wounded. As soon as the victory was 
assured, Perry wrote his famous despatch to General 
Harrison on the back of an old letter which he rested 
on his navy cap: — 

“We have met the enemy, and they are ours: two 
ships, two brigs, one schooner, and one sloop. Yours 
with-great respect and esteem.” This was despatched 
post haste by the hands of Midshipman Forrest, of the 
Lawrence. 

At the same time he reported the victory to the 
Secretary of the Navy in words which give evidence 
of a religious nature and his sense of ‘“ wonderful pres- 
servation in the midst of great and long-continued 
danger.” “It has pleased the Almighty to give to 
the arms of the United States a signal victory over 
their enemies on this lake. The British squadron, 
consisting of two ships, two brigs, a schooner, and 
a sloop, have this moment surrendered to the force 
under my command, after sharp conflict.” James 
characterizes this despatch as “ puritanical,” but com- 
pare Nelson’s Nile despatch and Collingwood’s after 
Trafalgar. 

Perry’s first remark upon reaching the deck of the 
Lawrence on his return was, “ The prayers of my wife 
have prevailed in saving us.” After the necessary 
orders had been given to the fleet the young com- 
mander, wearied by illness, excitement, and the long 
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day’s work, laid himself down upon the deck, amid the 
dead and wounded, and fell profoundly asleep like a 
little child. 

The American seamen fought during this battle with 
vivid consciousness of their wrongs, and with a feeling 
of resentment against an enemy who were employing 
thé tomahawk and scalping knife in warfare by means 
of their Indian allies. Elliott came into the engage- 
ment on the little Somers, with its two guns. He tells 
this story : — 

“T was directing the forward gun, — the schooner 
having but two,—and after the enemy had struck 
ordered to cease firing, but the man at the after gun, 
having lost his fire by the intervening rigging, was in 
the act of firing again. I struck him with the flat of 
my sword, saying, — 

“+ You scoundrel, do you mean to fire at him after he 
has struck?’ 

“* Just once more, Captain Elliott,’ said he. 

“« What do you want to fire for?’ 

“*T want a little satisfaction just for myself. I was 
pressed nine times in their service.’ ” 

The Americans lost many men. In addition to those 
killed and wounded on the Lawrence before mentioned, 
Sailing-master Taylor, Purser Hambleton, and Midship- 
men Swartout and Claxton were wounded. The M- 
agara lost two killed and twenty-five wounded, her 
second lieutenant, Edwards, and Midshipman Cum- 
mings among the latter. The Caledonia had three 
men wounded, the Somers and Trippe each two, the 
Ariel one killed and three wounded, the Scorpion two 
killed, making a total of 123, of whom 27 were killed 
and 96 wounded. Three of the latter died. 

The British vessels, the Detroit and Queen Charlotte, 
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suffered most. The first and second in command on 
each-vessel were slain or wounded. Captains Garden 
and .Finnis of the royal navy were killed. There were 
94 wounded, among them Captain Barclay, Lieutenants 
Stokes, Buchan, Roulette, and Bignall. There were 
killed in all 41, making a total of 1385. These figures 
show the sanguinary nature of this desperate conflict. 

In excess of generosity in his letter to the Secretary 
of the Navy after the action, in which he gave full par- 
ticulars, Perry complimented the second in command. ? 
He was desirous that nothing should tarnish the glory 
of the event. Here he was in error; the events were 
too conspicuous in the eyes of the fleet. Barclay even 
speaks of the Magara at his court-martial as a vessel 
“which had not been engaged, and was making away.” 2 
Perry afterward preferred charges against Elliott, but 
he was never brought to trial. 

The desperate defence of the British was worthy of 
their fame. On the Detroit they were obliged to dis- 
charge the great guns by flashing pistols at the touch- 
holes. 

The weight of metal was with Perry’s squadron in 
long guns as 3 is to 2, and in carronades greater than 
2to 1. The victory, in the supposition that the arms 
were equally effective, should have gone as it did. 
The number of men, considering the sickness in Perry’s 
squadron, was about equal on either side as far as can 
be ascertained.’ 

The tonnage of the American squadron was 1671; of 


1 “Tn the action evinced his characteristic bravery and judgment.” 
2 Niles’s Register, Vol. VIII., p 29. 

8 Though Roosevelt, who thinks the “‘glory”’ of the victory has been 
overestimated, makes Perry’s total 532 with only 416 effectives, and Bar- 
elay’s “certainly more than 440, and effectives somewhat less than 
Perry’s.”’ pp. 260, 261. 
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the British, 1460. This, however, was a factor of com- 
paratively slight importance. 

Barclay kept his line together, Perry’s was broken, 
the gunboats not being able to come to closer action. 
But Barclay chose his position and waited, when his 
line was compact —the advantage which belongs to a 
leeward position. 

“When possession was taken of the Detroit, the 
boarding officer went into the cabin; where he found 
Captain Barclay suffering under his wound, but still 
flushed and excited. ‘You are sent for my sword, 
sir, he cried. ‘No, sir; I have come to take possession 
of the ship.’ ‘Well, sir,’ continued Captain Barclay, 
‘I would not have given sixpence for your squadron 
when I left the deck.’ ” 1 

There was great rejoicing through the country. 
Dinners, orations, speeches everywhere. Congress 
voted thanks and a gold medal to both Perry and 
Eliott; Pennsylvania, thanks and a gold medal to 
Perry, and a silver medal to every one engaged in the 
battle. The city of New York illuminated the City 
Hall in honor of the victory. In later years Rhode 
Island erected a statue to Perry. Year after year the 
battle was celebrated. As late as the year 1860 a statue 
was erected at Cleveland, Ohio, to the hero of Lake 
Erie. 

The enthusiasm was national. The strategic value 
of the battle was very important. It put an end to 
British domination in the Lakes and prevented the 
accomplishment of a great purpose to get command of 
the western rivers, and divide the dominion of the 
vast territory through which the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers make a natural boundary. 

1 Cooper’s Naval History, p. 203. 
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The patriotic joy of victory which filled the hearts of 
the American people was increased through exultation 
at the prowess of Perry and his men. 

It does not detract from the significance of the vic- 
tory to speak of Perry’s force as a flotilla, and not a 
squadron. ‘The size of a ship or the number of ships 
lessen not at all the credit due the individual for bray- 
ery, nor the far-reaching results of a victory. 

It was the first time that an American squadron had 
encountered a foe in line of battle. Never before had 
England in all her glorious annals suffered defeat of 
such a nature —her whole force destroyed or captured. 

The people recalled the fine character and genial 
personality of the young commander, his administrative 
skill in equipping his fleet, his indomitable pluck under 
trying circumstances of illness on the day of battle, his 
bravery in the defence of the Lawrence, his Nelson-like 
skill in breaking the British line with the Miagara, — 
similar to that of the redoubtable hero off St. Vincent 
in the Captain when he threw his little seventy-four 
against the Spanish van, —his ability to command and 
inspire his men, his laconic despatch, his youth, and the 


' youth of his captains, all younger than himself. Then 


came his early death by fever at the age of thirty-four. 
All these united have given to Perry’s name a secure 
place in the affections of his fellow-countrymen, and to 
his victory a lasting significance. 
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MONITOR AND MERRIMAC. 


MARCH 9, 1862. 


“Greene fired the guns.” — STrmERs. 


“T am one of the admirers of the Monitor and of Ericsson. He 
is a great genius.” — LinuTENANT T. Ap R. Carespy JONES. 


Whereas we had available for immediate purposes one hundred 
and forty-nine first-class war-ships, we have now two, these two 
being the Warrior and her sister Ironside. There is not now a 
ship in the English Navy, apart irom these two, that it would not 
be madness to think of an engagement with that little Monitor. — 
London Times. 


So of the Monitor, — “ Minotaur,” old Mr. Quincy said to me, “it 
should have been” —its appearance in front of the great megalo- 
saurus or deinotherium, which came out in its scaly armor that no 
one could pierce, breathing fire and smoke from its nostrils; is 
it not the age of fable and of heroes and demigods over again? 
—O. W. Hoimes, letter to J. L. Moriry. 


The Monitor remained in the battle field near the ships she had 
just saved; but the service she had reudered them was but a small 
matter compared with the other results of her victory. All the 
fears that had sprung up in consequence of the previous day’s 
battle were dissipated. The Virginia (Merrimac) was not able 
to come out of the James River. ... The battle of Hampton 
Roads will continue to be one of the most remarkable events in 
modern warfare. —ComTe bE Paris. 


The advocates of each of these vessels, the Merrimac and the 
Momitor, have claimed them as a revolutionary type in naval archi- 
tecture. There was, however, less of novelty in the Merrimac. The 
form was still that of a broadside fighting vessel, iron clad, the 
sharp slope being distinctive, however; while the turret and 
the low freeboard of the Monitor made her practically new to 
naval construction. It is as yet an open question which type will 
survive. The modern battleship combines both ideas, and is there- 
fore a symbol of what the genius of the American people when 
united can accomplish. The battleship of to-day is a double- 
-turreted vessel with a high freeboard and ironclad sides. The 
broadside has vanished. The turrets sweep the circle of the 
horizon. 
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MARCH 9, 1862. 


Tue United States, in endeavoring to overcome the 
rebellion of the years 1861-1865, had made considerable 
progress by March 9, 1862, the date of the encounter 
between the ironclads Monitor and Merrimac. The 
blockade on the part of the navy, although extending 
to three thousand miles of coast line, was maintained 
with great efficiency, and, while frequently broken, was 
yet of serious disadvantage to the Confederates. 

The navy on the Atlantic coast in the capture of 
Newberne and Roanoke Island in conjunction with the 
army, and on the Cumberland in Tennessee in the cap- 
ture of Forts Henry and Donelson, as the ally of the 
army under General Grant, had demonstrated its use- 
fulness by its activity and success. The speedy cessa- 
tion of the conflict, after a year of varying fortunes, 
seemed more doubtful than ever. The energies and 
resources of each side were unexhausted. 

The Confederates, however, as far as a navy was con- 
cerned, were in very narrow circumstances. They 
were not a manufacturing people. ‘There were only 
three rolling mills in the country, two in Tennessee and 
one in Atlanta. These were not adequate to the press- 
ing need. One foundry at Richmond, the Tredegar 
Iron Works, was the main reliance of the insurgents in 
ordnance. This was worked to its utmost capacity in 
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the casting of heavy guns. Nothing has shown more 
fully the conspicuous readiness of the American people 
to meet unforeseen emergencies with inventive talent 
and enterprise than the development of the Confederate 
navy. Apart from the romantic career of their cruisers 
there is no more remarkable story of achievement and 
success under difficulties than that of the Virginia, for- 
merly and better known as the Merrimac. 

Its very existence, however, was an accident, depend- 
ent upon one of the most unfortunate failures in our 
naval history, — the abandonment of the Norfolk Navy 
Yard. The commandant of the yard, Captain McCauley, 
refused to permit the United States steamship Merrimac, 
which was stationed there, to proceed to Hampton 
Roads, in obedience to direct orders from the Navy 
Department. The ship had been put in readiness, after 
a few days of extraordinary energy, on April 17. Chief 
Engineer Isherwood reported to the commandant “ that 
Chief Engineer Danby, the assistant engineers, the fire- 
men, and the coal-heavers were all on board, with steam 
up, and the engines working at the wharf. The only 
thing wanting was his order to cast loose and-go.” This 
was refused, Isherwood had been ordered especially 
from Washington to prepare her for departure; he em- 
phasized the fact that his orders were peremptory. This 
was at 9 A.M. of the 18th of April, 1861. About 2 p.m. 
he returned to the commandant, and received the same 
answer as in the morning, “to retain the vessel and to 
draw fires.” Obstructions had been placed in the river 
to prevent her egress. The officers surrounding the 
commandant were, with few exceptions, disloyal. Me- 
Cauley not understanding the situation, and irresolute 
in the extreme, gave the order to destroy the yard, and 
scuttle and burn the ships, to prevent their falling into 
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the hands of the Confederates. There had been a hesi- 
tancy in Washington to proceed to active measures, in 
the hope that Virginia might still remain loyal. But on 
the 17th she had passed the ordinance of secession, and 
ranged herself with the enemy. McCauley’s course was 
then plain to defend the government property at all 
hazards, and to use his force to the utmost. The cities 
of Norfolk and Portsmouth were at the mercy of his 
great guns. This would have prevented any hostile 
demonstration. On Saturday he informed the depart- 
ment in his report that he already knew that “the 
insurgents were throwing up batteries immediately in 
front of the yard.” He sent Lieutenant Selfridge to 
General Taliaferro, commanding the Virginia troops, 
saying that if they continued to menace him he would 
consider it an act of war, and fire upon them. Word 
was returned that the general “disclaimed all knowl- 
edge of such batteries.” He then commenced scuttling 
the fine ships, Germantown, Plymouth, Dolphin, and Mer- 
rimac, destroying the engine and machinery cf the lat- 
ter, cutting away the large shears, spiking all the guns 
in the yard and on board the ships in ordinary, including 
the Pennsylvania, and, in short, making the destruction 
of other things, with the exception of the public build- 
ings, as complete as possible.! 

Captain Wright of the engineer corps of the army 
and Commander Rodgers of the navy volunteered for 
the destruction of the dry dock. This was not accom- 
plished, although apparently carefully planned. The 
mine, which contained two thousand pounds of powder, 
for some unaccountable reason failed to accomplish the 
desired result. There does not seem to be any evidence 
that the Washington authorities failed in promptness, 


1 Naval War Records, Vol. IV., p. 289. 
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as soon as the condition of affairs was made known to 
them. That the preceding administration had knowl- 
edge of the exact state of affairs seems evident from the 
testimony of the former Secretary of the Navy, Toucey, 
who testified before a Senate committee, in reply to the 
question, Was the condition of the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
or the necessity of taking measures for its protection, 
ever the subject of Cabinet discussion while you were 
Secretary of the Navy? as follows, “I have no personal 
objection to answering that question, but I think I am 
not at liberty to do so.” 

On Friday, the 19th, Commodore Paulding was di- 
rected to take the Pawnee to Norfolk. President Lin- 
coln, informed of the suspected disloyalty of the officers 
at the yard, said they should be relieved by Northern 
men. Before new orders could be issued, word came of 
their resignation, and when the Pawnee arrived, at eight 
o'clock Saturday evening, the destruction had begun, 
and could not be stayed. 

It seems inexplicable in the first place that the yard 
should have been abandoned without a struggle, and 
secondly that its destruction should not have been more 
thoroughly accomplished. The uninjured dry dock was 
made available, the shells thrown into the river were 
fished up, the Germantown’s battery was rescued, over a 
thousand guns were captured which were of inestimable 
value, dispersed as they were thereafter into all parts 
of the Confederacy, thousands of barrels of powder were 
obtained, and what proved more than all else of value 
to the Confederacy, the Merrimac was found in condi- 
tion to be made serviceable. 

A new era in naval warfare was at hand. The galley 
period with the long sweeping oars in row upon row, 
the motive power being the backs and arms of living 
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~- men, had passed into the high-towered and gilded castles 


afloat, cumbrous and huge, yet with masts and sails to 
catch each favoring breeze. These had given way to 
the trim frigate with tall masts and completer sail 
power, less cumbrous, more easily handled, and a better 
fighting machine. These model vessels had been im- 
proved, sharpened, and curved, until it seemed as 
though the limit of effectiveness in speed and strength 
had been secured. The complexity of mast and spar 
and rope, the bulkiness and decoration, pennons flutter- 
ing in the breeze, ornamented prows and sterns, win- 
dowed quarters on the stern, deck upon deck at the 
bow, —all these were to vanish, and while formerly the 
men who fought stripped themselves of all superfluous 
clothing, now the ships themselves were tobe divested 
of every ornament, decoration, and useless appendage, 
and, like gladiators, were to meet in a simplicity of 
strength and speed. 

The idea of an ironclad vessel was not a new one in 
the year 1861; there had been intimations of its practi- 
cability and usefulness through the designs of ship- 
builders in Europe and in the United States. It remained, 
however, for the Confederacy to take the initiative and 
to bring into actual conflict the first of the ironclads, — 
which was called the Virginia, the old Merrimac, raised, 
cut down to the berthdeck, and remodeled. 

The credit for the reconstruction of this vessel is a 
matter of controversy. It seems, however, not to have 
been confined to a single individual. The idea appears 
to have been originated by Commander Brooke in con- 
junction with the Secretary of the Navy, and to have 
been developed and made successful by Chief Engineer 
Williamson and Naval Constructor John L. Porter. 
To the latter was assigned the duty of constructing the 
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hull; careful designs of the structure were made by him, 
and the work came under his immediate supervision, 
while Williamson superintended the machinery, and 
Brooke the ordnance. The repair and reconstruction 
of the Merrimac, changing her into an effective fighting 
machine, is an illustration of what may be done under 
difficulties: From a condition of uselessness the Merri- 
mac arose to efficiency like a phoenix from the ashes — 
from a helpless hull to be an engine of devastation. 

Knowledge of these events had reached the Navy 
Department at Washington and had carried with them 
much alarm. Rumors of the power of the vessel, the 
order for whose construction was dated July 11, 1861, 
began to awaken the Federal authorities to the danger 
of the situation. 

As early as June 24, however, by a joint resolution, 
Congress had directed the Secretary of the Navy to 
appoint a board to examine and report upon a battery 
known from its inventor as the Stevens battery. The 
report of the board at the end of the year was adverse 
to its completion. The subject was in the mind of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and very early, on his recom- 
mendation, the act of Congress was passed and ap- 
proved, August 3, 1861, which constituted a board of 
naval officers to examine plans for iron or steel clad 
ships or steam batteries. One million and a half of dol- 
lars was appropriated for this purpose and for building 
the vessels whose plans should be approved. Commo- 
dores Joseph Smith and Paulding and Davis constituted 
the Board, upon whose recommendation three vessels 
were afterward constructed, the Galena, the New Iron- 
sides, and the vessel which has become historic, the 
Monitor. 

The construction of the Monitor, its inception and 
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building alike, was due to the perseverance and genius 
of John Ericsson, a Swede by birth, who possessed great 
mechanical skill united with large inventive power and 
thorough scientific education. Its adoption by the De- 
partment was due to a series of circumstances which 
were very discouraging to the inventor, but which illus- 
trate the difficulties which may be expected when nov- 
elty comes into contact with routine. A bureau or 
department asks assured results. The story of its 
building is worth retelling. 

In 1846 Ericsson forwarded a plan, for a twelve hun- 
dred ton iron vessel, with a letter in which he contended 
against the practicability of protecting a wooden vessel 
against shot. During succeeding years, until 1861, he 
had been busy as a civil engineer and designer, bringing 
a mind always fertile in expedients to the solution of 
the difficulties pertaining to steam engineering, securing 
patents for his inventions and wrestling with difficult 
problems of engineering and physics with great zeal and 
enthusiasm. When, therefore, the opportunity came to 
him, he was, perhaps, of all men the best fitted for a 
novel task. 

Mr. Cornelius S. Bushnell, of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, was shown the model and plan of the new vessel 
by Ericsson... He explained how quickly and power- 
fully she could be built, and exhibited to him a con- 
gratulatory letter of Napoleon III., to whom he had 
offered it seven years previously. Ericsson “had in- 
vented the battery during. the Franco-Russian War, 
and out of hostility to Russia had presented it to 
France, hoping thus to aid in the defeat of Sweden’s 
hereditary foe. The invention, however, came too late 
to be of service, and was preserved for another issue.” 


° 1 Church’s Life of Ericsson, Vol. I., p. 249. 
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Bushnell was delighted with it. He showed it to Sec- 
retary Welles, and it was examined at the Navy Depart- 
ment by President Lincoln and members of the Naval 
Board. Lincoln, commenting on the rotating turret, 
which pleased him, said, “It strikes me there’s some- 
thing in it.” Notwithstanding this initial success, there 
was much doubt and hesitaney about accepting the 
model. Bushnell used all his powers of persuasion 
with the two older officers of the Board, but was told 
by them that they would sign the report for its accept- 
ance provided the junior member, Davis, would join 
with them. Bushnell was told by him that he might 
“take the little thing home and worship it, as it would 
not be idolatry, because it was in the image of nothing 
in the heavens above, or on. the earth beneath, or in the 
waters under the earth.” This was discouraging, but 
he determined to let Ericsson fight his own battle. 

Bushnell, having returned to New York, sought Erics- 
son with a view of urging him to visit Washington, 
which he was thoroughly disinclined to do, having often 
said “he would never set foot in Washington again.” 
He thus describes his interview: “Nevertheless I ap- 
peared at his house the next morning precisely at nine 
o’clock, and heard his sharp greeting. ‘Well! How 
is it?’ ‘Glorious,’ said I. «Go on, go on,’ said he, with 
much impatience. ‘What did they say?’ ‘Admiral 
Smith says “it is worthy of the genius of an Ericsson.” 
The pride fairly gleamed in his eyes. ‘But Paulding 
—what did he say of it?? ‘He said, “It’s just the 
thing to clear the ‘Rebs’ out of Charleston with.’ 
‘How about Davis?’ he inquired, and appeared to hesi- 
tate a moment. ‘Oh, Davis,’ said I, ‘he wanted two or 
three explanations in detail which I couldn’t give him, 
and so Secretary Welles proposed that I should come 
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and get you to come to Washington and explain these 
few points to the entire Board in his room to-morrow.’ 
‘Well, PU go—VU go to-night.’”! Once there, he 
was assured that the cause was won, for Ericsson most 
eloquently and clearly presented the merits of his model, 
explaining how it could be finished in ninety days; com- 
bating the idea of its instability, which was the reason 
urged for its rejection; and then, as Ericsson said 
afterwards, “my blood being well up, I finished my 
demonstrations by thus addressing the Board: ‘Gen- 
tlemen, after what I have said, I deem it your duty 
to the country to give me an order to build the ves- 
sel before I leave the room.” At last he was suc- 
cessful. 

The Merrimac, with all the appliances of the Norfolk 
yard to aid, had been already four months building. 
There was no time to be lost. “Before the contract 
was completed the keel-plate of the intended vessel had 
already passed through the rollers of the mill.” The 
vessel was to cost $275,000; and, much to Ericsson’s 
surprise, the contract stipulated that if the agreement 
with reference to invulnerability was not carried out 
the money advanced by the Department during the 
progress of the work should be refunded. 

A Frenchman, General Paixhans, had made a shell 
gun in 1824 which henceforward rendered compara- 
tively useless all vessels constructed of wood whenever 
it should come into general use, but it was not until 
1858 that a man-of-war was iron-armored. This was 
accomplished by France in the building of the steam 
frigate La Gloire. Without delay the English naval 
architects designed the Warrior, an ironclad steam frig- 
ate, the first of a long line of powerful successors, 380 


1 Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, Vol. 1., p. 749. Century Co. 
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feet long, 58 feet beam, 20 feet draught, and 9200 tons’ 
displacement. “In 1855-56, during the Crimean War, 
England had built three ironclad floating batteries of 
2000 tons’ burden and 300 horse power, —the Thunder- 
bolt, Erebus, and Terror.” 1 Like most great inventions 
the new vessel which Ericsson had designed had prede- 
cessors. Simply stated, it was an iron raft with a re- 
volving gun turret. 

A plan of a floating circular citadel of somewhat 
similar construction had been presented to the French 
Directory in 1798. The design had a series of wheels 
attached to its elliptical deck, which was very near the 
water’s edge. These wheels were to be moved by wind- 
mills on the deck above them. 

In 1807, in New York, Abraham Bloodgood designed 
a floating revolving circular tower. It does not appear, 
however, that Ericsson was acquainted with these de- 
vices, which were never put to practical use. The credit 
of the new vessel which he was under contract to build 
for the Navy Department belonged to him. It was the 
product of his own genius. 

The idea came to him from his remembrance of the 
rafts on the lakes of Sweden which he observed in his 
boyhood, “the raftsman in his cabin experiencing very 
little motion, the seas breaking over his nearly sub- 
merged craft; these seas at the same time worked the 
sailing vessels nearly on their beam ends.” The idea 
was developed through study of the naval needs ren- 
dered necessary by the formidable nature of the shell 
gun. 

Now there began a race. The operations of the Con- 
federates at Norfolk and of the Federals at New York 
were mutually known. -It was realized that great re- 


1 Church, Life of John Hricsson, Vol. I., p. 260. 
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sults might hinge upon a greater degree of energy on 
either side. 

The hammers at Norfolk were answered by the ham- 
mers at Greenpoint. Night and day they rang, and 
Kricsson worked with excessive energy to complete his: 
vessel in time. It was his own, the child of his brain. 
Not only was his reputation at stake, not only must he 
prove to the satisfaction of the incredulous Navy De- 
partment the truth of his assertions, he must do more ; 
he must give to his country, in a fierce struggle, all his 
energy, for which in his patriotism he would willingly 
have given his life. 

Every morning Ericsson was at Greenpoint superin- 
tending the process of construction, every night far into 
the night he drew the plans, which were not retraced, 
but sent immediately to the builders. He sent a hun- 
dred plans, he corresponded with the Navy Department 
constantly. Time was more than precious. Unneces- 
sary delays were criminal. The man who alone knew 
what ought to be done was the man under the most 
sacred obligations to do it. His mind, fertile in expe- 
dients, was alive to the novel conditions which presented 
themselves. “At least forty patentable contrivances,” 
said Mr. Newton, the first engineer of the vessel, were 
used in her construction. ‘ 

It was the first vessel of its kind in the world. 

The inventor had to construct a vessel shot proof; so 
it was made of iron. Its service was to be in shallow 
waters; it must therefore be of light draught. Of light 
draught, the propeller and rudder would necessarily be 
near the surface of the water, they were therefore pro- 
tected; the light draught required also a hull as low as 
possible. It was so low that a slight roll caused the sea 


v 1 Ericsson named it the Monitor. 
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to flow over the decks. The engine and the quarters of 
the men were to be shielded, so the armor was extended 
over the sides. The anchor at the bow had its well, 
where it could be hoisted by machinery unmolested. It 
‘was necessary to protect the gun and the gunners; so 
a turret was devised, armored, cylindrical, revolving, 
which could turn on a vertical axis, thus securing a 
fire in all directions while the vessel remained station- 
ary. With one exception the vessel proved perfect of 
its kind. It lacked the pilot house, which was after- 
ward placed upon the top of the revolving turret. 
This was not done for want of time.! 

The anxiety of the country, and especially of the Navy 
Department, was increasing. Incredulous and discourag- 
ing letters were written to Ericsson from the Depart- 
ment, begotten of half faith in his project. Commodore 
Smith, who had given his adherence to the plan, wrote 
on October 15, “ Excuse me for being so troublesome, 
but my great anxiety must plead my excuse. I have 
been urging the Ordnance Department to furnish the 
guns for your vessel, but the knowing ones say that 
the guns will never be used on her.” October 17, he 
fears that in a heavy sea the roll of the battery “ will 
knock the people on board off their feet,” on the 19th 
he informs Ericsson that “ the Government will fall back 
on the contract in case of failure.’ On the 2ist he 
is fearful of the efficiency of the battery and the over- 
hang, and that the iron plating would settle the sides 
of the wooden vessel beneath, breaking her deck. The 
ventilation caused him much apprehension. “Sailors 
do not fancy living under water without breathing the 
sunshine occasionally.” On December 5 he wrote: “I 
beg of you to push up the work. I shall demand heavy 


1 See Church, Life of Ericsson, Vol. 1., p. 263. 
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forfeiture for delay over the stipulated time of comple- 
tion. You have only thirty-nine days left.” 

Discouragement did not daunt him. It may be, how- 
ever, that the Department’s anxiety may have stimu- 
lated him to renewed exertion, and that to it, therefore, 
is due some of the credit for the extraordinary rapidity 
with which this work was done, unexampled in the rec- 
ords of mechanical engineering. January 28, the vessel 
was ready for launching. February 19, she was turned 
over to the government. The vessel had been Erics- 
son’s pet child. He had lived for it and with it. 
When the trial trip was made, the rudder would not 
work, —a difficulty easily remedied. He resented a 
‘<aggestion that the naval authorities would put the 
vessel in the dry dock for the purpose of fitting a 
new rudder. He was indignant. “The hot Scandina- 
vian blood flushed his cheek, his eyes gleamed, his 
brow darkened; and this time the storm broke forth 
in all its fury. With the full volume of his tremen- 
dous voice and with a mighty oath, he thundered: 
‘The Monitor is mine, and I say it shall not be done!’ 
Presently he added, in a tone of supreme contempt: 
‘Put ina new rudder! They would waste a month in 
doing that; I will make her steer just as easily in 
three days.’ Considering how precious were the mo- 
ments then, the suggestion of a new rudder might well 
excite his indignation and disgust.”? His treatment 
by the Department, moreover, had not tended to cul- 
tivate his friendliness. 

As completed the Monitor was a vessel “of T76 tons. 
Her’ length was 172 feet; breadth, 414 feet; depth of 
hold, 114 feet; draught of water, 103 feet; inside 

1 Church, Vol. I., Chap. XVI. 

2 Professor MacCord, quoted in Church, Life of Ericsson, Vol. I., p. 206, 
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diameter of turret, 20 feet; height of turret, 9 feet ; 
thickness of turret, 8 inches; side armor, 5 inches; 
deck plating, 1 inch; diameter of propeller (two), 
9 feet; diameter of cylinders, 36 inches; length of 
stroke, 26 inches.” 

Such was the Monitor, destined to revolutionize the 
navies of the world, to introduce a new era into naval 
warfare. 

At the Norfolk yard the hammering and riveting 
had continued, and the Virginia, as the vessel was 
named, grew daily into huge proportions and apparent 
invulnerability... She was a vessel of 3500 tons and 
forty guns before reconstruction. She was cut down to 
the old berth-deck. “Both ends for seventy feet w ‘y, 
covered over, and when the ship was in fighting trim 
were just awash. On the midship section, 170 feet 
in length, was built at an angle of forty-five’ degrees a 
roof of pitch pine and oak twenty-four inches thick, 
extending from the water-line to a height over the gun- 
deck of seven feet. Both ends of the shield were 
rounded, so that the pivot-guns could be used as bow 
and stern chasers, or quartering. Over the gun-deck 
was a light grating, making a promenade about thirty 
feet wide. The wood backing was covered with iron 
plates, rolled at the Tredegar works, two inches thick 
and eight wide. The first tier was put on horizontally, 
the second up and down, —in all to the thickness of 
four inches, bolted through the wood work and clinched. 
The prow was of cast iron and badly secured, as events 
proved. The rudder and propeller were entirely un- 
protected. The pilot-house was forward of the smoke- 
stack and covered with the same thickness of iron as 


1 Naval Constructor Porter makes the angle thirty-five degrees, which 
is confirmed by the drawings. 
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the sides. The motive power was the same that had 
always been in the ship. Both of the engines and 
boilers had been condemned on her return from her last 
cruise, and were radically defective.”! Her draught 
was twenty-one feet forward and twenty-two feet aft.? 
The Merrimac had in all ten guns. On the bow and 
stern were two seven-inch rifles, two six-inch rifles, and 
six smooth-bore guns as a broadside. 

The appearance of the Merrimac, as she was most 
frequently called, was formidable. She was a monster 
which appeared one day in the stillness of the river 
waters. The black, sloping sides, like the roof of a 
house, passed through the water moved by an invisible 
power. Her guns, of heavy caliber, showed their muz- 
zles menacingly. She was felt to be powerful. The 
masters of sailing craft, the fishermen, the steamboat- 
men, the sailors and officers of the foreign men-of-war, 
looked at her with curiosity mingled with awe when 
she first glided slowly, down the river. Finally the 
Merrimac appeared. 

At 9 a.m., March 8, 1862, the officers of the U. S.S 
Cumberland at Newport News discovered two steamers 
at anchor off Smithfield Point. At 12 M. three vessels 
were discovered under steam standing down Elizabeth 
River toward Sewell’s Point. Lieutenant George U. 
Morris, who was in command, “beat to quarters, 
double-breeched the guns on the main deck, and 
cleared the ship for action.” 

At 1 p.m. the enemy were in sight. 

There was plentiful energy and brave anticipation to 
meet the unknown power of the huge craft which every 


1 Article by Colonel John Taylor Wood in Battles and Leaders of the 
War, Vol. I., p. 693. 
2 For names of officers see Appendix K. 
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soul on board knew to be the old Merrimac metamor- 
phosed into this fighting machine. As she neared, the 
Cumberland opened fire on her, which was not returned, 
but she stood steadily on her way, as if conscious of 
her strength. On she came more swiftly now and 
struck the wooden ship with her iron bow “under the 
starboard fore channels; she delivered her fire at the same 
time.” The wound to the Cumberland made her shiver 
from stem to stern. A great hole was torn in her side, 
but the fire was returned “with solid shot with great 
alacrity.” The blows caused her tosink. The fighting 
was desperate. The men kicked off their shoes and 
stripped to the waist. The engagement lasted until 
3.30 P.M., when the water had risen to the main hatch- 
way and the ship canted to port, and as she sank the 
men at the guns delivered a parting fire, then jumped 
overboard to swim ashore, and the Cumberland was 
buried in the waves. It had been a gallant but hope- 
less defence. She sank “with the American flag at her 
peak.” 

It was a heroic fight worthy of all praise. 

An incident of pathetic devotion and friendship among 
many has been recorded. A seaman, terribly wounded, 
was carried below to the surgeon’s care in the cockpit. 
While there, his particular friend, a shipmate, his chum, 
came down to have his hand dressed, intending to return. 
“Tom,” said the dying man, “are you going to leave 
me?” Tom said, ‘No, I will not,” then he sat down 
on deck, took his friend’s head tenderly in his lap, and 
went down with him. The cockpit sentry, standing by, 
also went down at his post. 

After sinking the Cumberland, the “ugly monster,” 
uninjured except by reason of the loosening of her iron 
prow, turned toward the U.S. 5. Congress. 
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The small gunboats which had convoyed the Merrimac 
had annoyed the Congress considerably, killing and 
’ wounding her men. Her captain, seeing her peril, with 
the help of the tugboat Zouave, ran her ashore. The 
steamers Patrick Henry and Jamestown approached and. 
opened fire, which did great damage. At 3.30 the 
Merrimae took position astern of the helpless craft at 
the close range of 150 yards and raked the ship fore and 
aft with shells, a murderous fire which nothing could 
withstand. One of the smaller steamers kept up a con- 
stant fire on the starboard quarter. The Congress had 
only two stern guns for defence. Soon these were dis- 
abled, one dismounted and the other had its muzzle 
knocked away. The men were swept away from the 
guns under this fire as the grass blades fall under the 
mower’s scythe. 

The vessel was commanded by Lieutenant Joseph B. 
Smith, a son of the Commodore Smith whose patriotic 
impatience worried Ericsson so greatly. He was killed 
at four o’clock. The Minnesota, to whom they had looked 
for relief. had run aground. They were not able to 
bring a single gun to bear upon the enemy, and to avoid 
further loss of life. the colors were hauled down. Secre- 
tary Welles tells of his return to his home from the Navy 
Department the next day, Sunday, having learned the 
news of the loss of the Cumberland and Congress, and 
of his stopping in front of Saint John’s Church to call 
out Commodore Smith, who was attending service there. 
“He briefly related what had taken place. and finally 
said that the Congress, commanded by Smith’s son, 
Joseph, had surrendered. ‘What!’ exclaimed the 
veteran, ‘the Congress surrendered; then Joe is dead.’ 
The Secretary tried to calm his deep emotion, and told 
him that perhaps his son was saved. ‘Oh, no,’ he ex- 
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claimed, ‘you don’t know Joe as I do — he never would 
surrender his ship.’ And he did not. He was killed 
early in the action, and his flag was struck by other 
hands. To-such a father of such a son much more 
might be forgiven.” 4 

Of the ship’s company on board the Cumberland, con- 
sisting of 376 souls, 121 were killed or drowned. ‘The 
loss aboard the Congress was 120, including the missing. 
The defence was equally gallant with that of thé Cum- 
berland. The ship was on fire in places almost from the 
beginning of the action, and at night was burning until 
two o’clock —an amazing sight. Meanwhile the forts 
and the ships had watched the burning ship and heard the 
deep reverberations of her explosions through the hours. 
At that time, with a great noise, the ill-fated vessel blew 
up, her fragments strewing the quiet waters far and wide. 

A sharp fire had been kept up by the batteries ashore 
and with musketry, on the Merrimac. Brigadier General 
Mansfield, who commanded, reported that his shot made 
no impression on her. After the Congress hoisted a 
white flag “and ceased action,” he reports that “ the 
enemy sent two steamers with Confederate flags flying 
and made fast on either side of her with a view to haul 
her off or burn her.” He thereupon ordered two rifle 
companies and two rifled guns to enter into action on 
the beach; by this fire the vessels were driven off. 
“ They endeavored to approach her again with a steamer 
and a rowboat, but were beaten off with loss, till finally 
the Merrimae, finding her prize retaken, approached and 
fired three shots into her and set her on fire.” For this 
conduct, Mansfield has been much criticised. It is a 
difficult point to decide. The vessel was ashore under 
his batteries when the Congress went out of action. It 


tChurch’s Life of Ericsson, Vol. 1.; p. 272. 
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would have been asking a great deal of the shore bat- 
teries to refrain from firing and permit her either to be 
towed away or to be burned before their eyes. The 
vessel had ceased to take part in the action, but the 
commanding general evidently did not consider that 
he was thereby obliged to discontinue his efforts to 
drive the enemy away." 

The losses of the Confederates were but slight,—two 
killed and eight wounded. Butshe had caused the loss of 
two large frigates and many lives. Consternation filled 
the minds of the Federal fleet. In imagination they 
saw her passing the forts and the Capes, and laying the 
Northern cities under contribution. Secretary Welles 
feared for Washington itself. With a small fleet of 
21 guns, the Confederates had engaged “the Cumber- 
land of 24 guns, the Congress of 50 guns, the St. Law- 
rence of 50 guns, and the steam frigates Minnesota 
and Roanoke, each of 40 guns ” —a total of 204 guns. 

When the officers and crew of the Merrimac withdrew 
from the first day’s fighting, wearied with excitement 
and constant effort, the ship had received no serious 
damage; her prow had been broken off in the ramming 
of the Oumberland, and left in that vessel. This ram 
or beak was of cast iron, wedge-shaped, about fifteen 
hundred pounds in weight, two feet under water, and 
projecting two and a half feet from the stem. Her 
stanchions and iron railings had been destroyed and the 
muzzles of two guns had been broken off. 

On the evening of the 8th,-the Merrimac, turning 
from the destruction of the two frigates, steamed toward 
the. Minnesota with her consorts, the Jamestown and 
Patrick Henry. The latter were forced to withdraw, 
according to Captain Van Brunt, who commanded the 


1 ee for full accounts, Naval War Records, Vol. VIL, Ser. 1. 
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Minnesota, by reason of the effective fire of his 10-inch 
pivot gun. The Merrimac was unable to get nearer 
than a mile from the stranded frigate. The Minnesota, 
however, was struck by the shot from the two smaller 
vessels, which killed and wounded some of her crew. 

About 7 p.m. the huge vessel steamed toward Norfolk. 
It had been a day of great success. The Confederates 
were elated, while gloom settled down upon the Fed- 
eral fleet, which saw no way of relief from the ravages 
of the powerful ironclad. 

During this day’s fighting, Admiral Buchanan, a fine 
officer of the old type, was incapacitated. The command 
then devolved upon Lieutenant T. Catesby Ap R. Jones, 
who, like Buchanan, had his schooling in the United States 
Navy. The next day’s fighting was to demonstrate his 
skill as a commander. It seemed impossible to stay this 
giant of destruction —a superhuman task to destroy her. 

But the hammers had not rung in vain at Greenpoint. 

On the afternoon of March 6, 1862, the Monitor was 
towed out of New York harbor. Her officers were 
Lieutenants John L. Worden and Samuel Dana Greene: 
—1!Masters Louis N. Stodder and John N. Webber ; 
Assistant Surgeon Daniel C. Logue, Paymaster W. F. 
Keeler, — First Assistant Engineer Isaac Newton, Second 
Assistant Engineer Albert B. Campbell, Third Assistant 
Engineers R. W. Hands, M. T. Sunstrum, with a crew 
ot fifty-three men who volunteered. Chief Engineer 
Alban C. Stimers, U. S. N., was aboard as a passenger. 

The passage was an extremely stormy one. The 
waves rose high and forced the water into the vessel 
through the hawse pipes, under the turret, broke six feet 
high over the smoke-pipe and the blower pipe, which 
rose only four feet above the deck. The engine rooms 
became full of gus, and the engineers were so nearly 

1 Acting. 
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suffocated that one by one they were carried into the 
top of the turret for fresh air, almost lifeless. The sea 
was so high, according to the chief engineer, Mr. Stimers, 
that “the gunboats acting as convoys rolled so much 
that when they careened in one direction he could see 
under the bilge, and when the deck was toward him he 
could look down into the -main hold, and yet in the cap- 
tain’s cabin, down below, a glass inkstand stood upon a 
polished mahogany case on the table during the entire 
voyage without slipping.” ! 

It is difficult to realize what this unknown voyage 
meant in the way of daring. To man the Monitor, a 
floating coffin, and to sail out upon a wintry sea, was 
courage itself. The men had to resort to pumping with 
the hand-pumps, until finally, the storm having abated, 
and smoother water reached, the untried vessel behaved 
better. Slight defects, easily remedied, and the entire 
novelty of the vessel were responsible for these mishaps. 
The experience of the passage, however, with its anxi- 
eties — the deck so often entirely covered with water, 
the deadly gas, the leaks, the strangeness of it all — 
was calculated to daunt any but the stoutest of hearts. 

At four o’clock of the 8th of March the Monitor 
passed within the Capes and made her way to Fortress 
Monroe. The tired officers and crew heard the guns 
_ off Newport News, which they rightly interpreted to be 
an engagement with the much-feared ironclad. Their 
enthusiasm arose. They forgot their fatigue. Soon they 
learned of the terrible catastrophe which had befallen 
the great frigates sometime after midnight. The Mon- 
itor. anchored near the Minnesota, and Lieutenant Worden 
reported to Captain Van Brunt, her commanding officer. 
The approach of night and the shallowness of the water 


1 Church’s Life of Ericsson, Vol. I., p. 281. 
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had prevented the Merrimac from continuing her work 
of destruction on that vessel, with the hope, however, 
of making her an easy prey on the following morning. 

From their anchorage at Sewell’s Point the Confed- 
erate squadron began to move at early dawn. Narrowly 
viewing the Minnesota aground in a helpless position, 
they were astonished to see a craft near her such as 
never before had met their eyes. ‘An immense shingle 
floating on the water, with a gigantic cheese box rising 
from its centre; no sails, no wheels, no smokestacks, no 
guns.” 

It was Sunday; a beautiful day, with “a slight breeze 
from the east, very fine weather, light fog.” At 2 A.M. 
the Monitor had appeared alongside the Minnesota, and 
her commander, Lieutenant Worden, reported for duty, 
much to the joy of Captain Van Brunt, the commander 
of the great frigate. At 6 A.M. the lookouts on the 
Minnesota reported the dreaded Merrimac as appearing 
off Craney Island. At 8 o’clock the fog disappeared. 
She ran down near to the Rip Raps, and then, turning, 
steamed slowly toward the Minnesota to capture or 
destroy her. Van Brunt opened upon her with his 
stern guns, and made signal for the Monitor to attack. 
“She immediately ran down in my wake,” says Van 
Brunt, in his report, “right within the range of the 
Merrimac, completely covering my ship, as far as pos- 
sible with her dimensions, and, much to my astonish- 
ment, laid herself right alongside of the Merrimae, and. 
the contrast was that of a pygmy to a giant.” 

The extraordinary contest was about to begin — the 
great trial which had been anticipated for months. 
With the Merrimae was the prestige of success. With 
the Monitor the doubt and dismay of the inexperienced 
and untried in the presence of peril, coupled, however, 
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with the confidence which the genius of Ericsson had 
inspired in the fighting qualities of the novel structure. 

The discrepancy in the size of the vessels caused a 
feeling of great uncertainty to fill the minds of the 
Union fleet, as they saw her stand boldly up toward the 
Merrimae. 

She soon, however, began to give a good account of 
herself, surprising the onlookers with the exhibition of 
fearlessness with which she seemed to be inspired. 
“The small black mass, surmounted by a cloud of 
smoke,” which the Confederates had seen in the dis- 
tance in the early morning, was now instinct with energy. 

The action was imminent. Worden was in the pilot- 
house; Greene, with sixteen men, in the turret; Stodder, 
at the turret-turning gear; Webber, with the powder 
division on the berth deck—men with the full con- 
sciousness of the danger and the death which might 
await them, standing bravely at their posts. The Mer- 
rimae proceeded slowly toward the Minnesota, firing at 
her and “occasionally at the iron battery.” 

The Monitor now placed herself between these two 
antagonists, steaming at right angles to the Merrimac. 
The consorts of the latter left her to fight the battle 
alone. The crew, as well as the officers, were ready and 
determined ; they had been chosen in New York from 
many volunteers for what was known to be a hazardous 
enterprise. Of this crew Worden said, ‘“ A better one 
no naval commander ever had the honor to command.” 

As the Monitor approached, the Merrimae commenced 
firing. Still she kept on her way until within closer 
range, when, changing his course, Worden brought her 
alongside her great adversary, and, in response to Wor- 
den’s order, at 8.45 A.M. Greene fired the first gun. 

The ironclads were now parallel to each other, headed 
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in different directions. The Merrimac immediately re- 
plied to the Monitor’s fire with her tremendous broad- 
side of ten guns. The shock was terrific, but the 
little vessel resisted firmly, and as they perceived that 
the turret continued to turn, and that the shot did not 
penetrate, a gleam of joyous confidence came into every | 
eye, and smiles flitted over powder-begrimed faces, as 
they knew that the “ iron-crowned diadem of the South,” 
as the Merrimac had been called, had met her match at 
last. 

- The vessels were now within the closest range, sepa- 
rated by a few yards only. The Monitor’s shots ripped 
up the iron plates of the Merrimac, yet her armor was 
not penetrated. The return fire only stunned and dis- 
turbed the men in the turret by reason of its terrible 
impact as it thundered against the sides. 

They were fighting it out alone, these representatives 
of a navy yet to be, while the great frigates which had 
breasted the high waves of far-away oceans, stranded in 
the shallow waters, were forced to stand idly by with 
silent guns, while with keenest interest the seamen 
watched the various phases of the conflict. 

The Monitor now attempted to disable the Merrimae’s 
propeller, going astern of her, but she missed it by about 
two feet. Stodder, casually leaning against the turret, 
stunned and rendered helpless, went below, and Stimers, 
the chief engineer, who was on board as an inspector, 
took his place. 

Now it was grim and earnest work. The Monitor 
manceuvred better than her larger adversary. Broad- 
side after broadside was skilfully sent against her, but, 
owing to the smallness of the target, many of the shot 
flew over, and those which struck her turret and pilot- 
house glanced off without producing more than slight 
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indentations. The defect of the vessel now became ap- 
parent. The pilot-house was in the way of her own 
effective attack. Greene could not fire ahead within 
several points of the bow, since the blast from the guns 
would have injured his own people, a few yards off. 
The distance between the turret and the  pilot-house 
rendered necessary the carrying of messages by word of 
mouth through the vessel, which caused great uncer- 
tainty and inconvenience to the executive officer. He 
was, moreover, hampered by the working of the novel 
turret, which was difficult to start revolving, or to stop 
after a revolution had begun. The target, said Greene, 
had to be taken “on the fly.” 

The Merrimac, now adopting the tactics of her adver- 
sary, attempted to ram, manoeuvring for an hour and 
finally succeeding ; but Worden, with a skilful use of his 
helm, caused the blow to be a glancing one, and the 
Monitor received no injury. ‘The great black hulk as it 
steadily pushed toward the smaller vessel seemed to over- 
shadow it and by its mass alone to be able to sink it. 
Greene, at the moment of impact, “ planted.a solid shot 
fair and square upon the forward part of her casemate.” 
The charge of powder being limited to fifteen pounds by 
peremptory orders of the Navy Department, it did not 
accomplish its object, although the force of the blow 
shook the Merrimac from stem to stern. 

The battle continued. The firing was incessant. Both 
the vessels, however, were seemingly uninjured. Appar- 
ently the Merrimac was irresistible, the Monitor immovy- 
able. The latter now withdrew to replenish the ammu- 
nition in the turret. This had to be lifted up slowly 
and tediously through the scuttles of the berth deck 
and turret, which had to be kept in line. Worden now 
came out upon the deck to get a clearer view of the 
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situation, and at 11.30 he renewed the contest. Toward 
the close of the engagement the Merrimac seemed una- 
ble to move. Signal flags were hoisted, but the signal 
was with difficulty made out upon the Patrick Henry. 
Finally it was read, “ Disabled my propeller is,” but 
shortly it was put in working order again, and she was 
yet able to manwuvre. During the entire engagement 
the Merrimac was at a great disadvantage, owing to her 
great length and the shallowness of the water. 

The two vessels pounded away at each other with no 
change in their situation until nearly noon, when a shell 
from the Merrimae struck the pilot-house of the Monitor 
near the lookout hole, where a moment before Worden 
had been scanning the enemy. It was a marvellous es- 
cape; a moment longer of looking would have meant 
instant death; as it was, the blow shattered one of the 
legs of iron of which the pilot-house was composed, 
partly stunning and blinding him, filling his face and 
eyes with powder, and lifting the top of the pilot-house 
by the concussion until daylight could be seen in the 
intervening space. Worden immediately ordered the 
helm to starboard and “sheer off” to ascertain the in- 
juries received. Greene was summoned from the tur- 
ret to take command; Stimers was left in the turret. 
Greene, to whose knowledge and skill great credit is 
due, in his account writes of Worden that “he was a 
ghastly sight, with his eyes closed and the blood ap- 
parently rushing from every pore in the upper part of 
his face. He told me that he was seriously wounded 
and directed me to take command. I assisted in lead- 
ing him to a sofa in his cabin, where he was tenderly 
eared for by Doctor Logue, and then I assumed com- 
mand. Blind and-suffering as he was, Worden’s forti- 
tude never forsook him; he frequently asked from the bed 
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of pain of the progress of affairs, and when told that the 
Minnesota was saved, he said, ‘ Then I can die happy.’ ””? 

In the meantime the Monitor drifted aimlessly, with- 
out orders. Van Brunt on the Minnesota, supposing 
that his valiant defender had been totally disabled, 
proposed to destroy his ship. At this time, after wait- 
ing, the Merrimac withdrew toward Norfolk, and the 
great object which the Monitor had in view was accom- 
plished —the Minnesota was saved. “A few shots,” 
says Greene, “ were fired at the retreating vessel, and 
she continued on to Norfolk.” ? 

When the Merrimac withdrew she seemed to the 
observers on the Roanoke to be headed for Newport 
News. On the way she. grounded, which led them to 
think she was going down. They thereupon cheered, 
but she soon righted and went to Norfolk.2 The situa- 
tion has been described as follows : — 

“Making no further effort to shell the Minnesota, 
which still lay aground within easy reach of her guns, 
she quit the waters of Hampton Roads at noon, three 
hours before high water, and steamed back to Norfolk, 
whence she had come.” 4 

Commodore Buchanan reported that “the Monitor 
having to run into shoal water, which prevented her 
doing any farther injury, we ceased from firing at 
twelve and proceeded to Norfolk.” 


1 Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, Vol. 1., p. 727. 

2 ‘Two or three guns which Stimers fired.”’ — Bennet’s Steam Navy. 

Later Greene wrote: ‘“‘ Turning the vessel’s head in the direction of the 
Merrimac, I saw that she was all ready to retreat. A few shots were fired 
at the retiring vessel, and she continued to Norfolk.’’ —Century Company, 
_ Battles and Leaders of the Ciwil War. 

From the point of view of a technical victory, the significance of the 
situation gathers itself around these “three guns”’ fired at the withdraw- 
ing vessel. 3 Statement of Acting Master Abner West. 

. 4Hay and Nicolay, Life of Lincoin, Vol. V., p. 281, See Appendix KK, 
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“The Monitor is all ready for her to-morrow,” said 
Assistant Secretary Fox, “but I think the Merrimac 
may be obliged to lay up for a few days.” 

The Merrimac was found to have had ninety-seven 
indentations after her two days’ engagement. Twenty 
of these shots were from the 11-inch guns of the Moni- 
tor. During the engagement the Monitor fired forty- 
one shots, about one in six minutes. These shots were 
fired too high, according to Naval Constructor Porter's 
account. “Six of her top-layers of plates were broken 
by the Monitor’s shots, and none by those of the wooden 
vessels. None of the lower plates were injured.” At 
one time the Monitor placed herself, according to a Con- 
federate authority, in a position where the Merrimac 
could not bring a single gun to bear upon her, and he 
asks: “ Why did she not with common sense keep it ?””! 
This is apparently a good criticism, but it fails to take 
into account two facts: first, that the conditions of 
sight, the view of the enemy, were not those of the 
ordinary ship with its numerous opportunities on either 
side, — an advantage which the Merrimac had for observ- 
ing every movement of the enemy, — while, as Greene 
explains, his revolving turret shut out completely, at 
intervals, all sight of his opponent; and second, he 
had to depend upon a message brought from the pilot- 
house as to the position of the enemy, to learn her 
exact whereabouts. He thus fought in the dark, and 
the evident superiority in. manceuvring power counted 
but little, therefore, in the engagement. 

A fair criticism, however, is that which judges the 
authorities at fault who sent powerful guns aboard the 
Monitor without proper testing as to their strength. 


1 William Norris, in Southern Magazine, November, 1874, quoted in 
Church’s Life of Ericsson, Vol.1., p. 286. 
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The Monitor was therefore unable to put forth her 
whole energy. The result would not then have been 
in question, although it might still be a question whether 
the Merrimac, with solid shot in her hold instead of 
shell, would have destroyed Ericsson’s ironclad battery. 

According to Engineer Stimers the Monitor was struck 
twenty-two times, pilot house twice, turret nine times, 
deck three times, sides three times. The only vul- 
nerable point was the pilot-house. 

The battle thus ended with no decisive victory on 
_ either side. Each vessel was able to manceuvre. Each 
had a crew almost complete at the end of the day. 
Each felt able to cope with her adversary. It was not 
a duel; there were no laws or code carefully decided 
upon which the combatants were obliged to obey. 
There could have been no seconds strong’ enough to 
rush in between the parties to the contest. It was 
rather a gladiatorial contest, the principals being the 
strongest of their time, with a vast concourse of spec- 
tators, which included the maritime nations of the 
world, watching the result —at the end of the contest 
stopping to breathe as it were by mutual consent, and 
then deciding not to resume for reasons best known to 
themselves.! 

The moral victory, however, was with the Federal 
vessel. She had stayed a terrible foe in her path of 
destruction. She had saved her ships and the North- 
ern ports from possible destruction. Henceforth, what- 
ever might be the fighting efficiency of either vessel, 
the Federals had no fear except that of uselessly risking 
their precious defender in unnecessary conflict. The 
Monitor was comparatively uninjured. 

Of this conflict Captain Jones, referring to the Mon- 
itor, said, “ The destruction of those wooden vessels was 

2iG 1 See Appendix K. 
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a matter of course, but in not capturing that ironclad | 
feel as if we had done nothing, and yet,” he added, 
“give me that vessel, and I would sink this one in 
twenty minutes.” It is charged that “she was fought 
with a pitiful lack of judgment and common sense and 
ordnance sense.”! That was from the point of view of 
the adversary, knowing his own weakness. Lieutenant 
Greene explains the difficulty under which he labored in 
not being able to see his adversary, in the slow revolving 
of the turret, by the fact that the crew had no time for 
drill previous to the engagement, that the officers and. 
men did not know their own ship, as it was entirely 
novel to them, and, above all, in the fact that the 
charge of powder was but half that which the guns 
could have sustained. 

The Merrimac after two days’ fighting was considera- 
bly crippled. “Her plated sides were broken in, the 
iron plating rent and broken, the massive timbers of 
her sides crushed, and the officers themselves stated 
that she could not have withstood the effect of the 
Monitor's guns any longer, and that they barely escaped 
in time from her.” 2 

Lieutenant Jones in his report says: “Had there been 
any sign of the Monitor’s willingness to renew the con- 
test, we would have remained to fight her. We left her 
in the shoal water to which she had withdrawn, and 
which she did not leave until after we had crossed the 
bar on the way to Norfolk.” 

Worden, in his report written in 1868,% affirms that 
Greene “turned the vessel’s head again in the direction 


1 Southern Historical Society Papers, Vol. XI., p. 21. 

2 Article of Captain James Rogers; ‘‘The First Monitor,’’ Buffalo 
Historical Society. 

8 Captains’ Letters, Navy Department, January—July, 1868. 
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of the enemy to continue the engagement, but before 
he could get at close quarters with her she retired.” 
Apparently each party to the conflict was content to let 
matters stand as they were, while each, if the other had 
made a move that way, was able to renew the conflict. 

In Washington the news was received with the greatest 
interest. A few days after a Cabinet meeting was being 
held, when it was told the President that the wounded 
commander of the Monitor was in the city. He in- 
stantly rose, took his hat, saying, “ Excuse me, gentle- 
men, I must see this fellow,” and went immediately to 
his room. Worden was on the sofa, his eyes bandaged, 
his face swollen and bloody. The President was an- 
nounced, and he took his hand in silence. ‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent,” said the wounded officer, “you do me great honor 
by this visit.” “ Sir,” replied Mr. Lincoln, while the 
tears ran down his cheeks, “I am the one who is hon- 
ored in this interview.” ? 

Some weeks afterward, on April 10, having her in- 
juries repaired, the Merrimac again appeared and sailed 
around defiantly, but no effort was made to attack her, 
nor did she venture within range of the guns of the 
forts. On May 8 the Federals attacked the batteries at 
Sewell’s Point, and the Merrimac offered the gage of 
battle; but wise counsels seem to have prevailed on 
the part of the United States authorities, who, with- 
drawing, planned to avoid battle except in positions 
chosen by themselves, which were such as would enable 
the fleet to run her down. “Nor did she,” says Com- 
mander Goldsborough, “ place herself where she could 
have been assailed by our rams to any advantage.” 

The battle had been fought—the beginning of battles 
of the new era. Looking at it now, after the lapse of 


1 Boynton, History of the Navy, Vol. 1., p. 373. 
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years, it is seen as having a reputation out of all relation 
to its immediate effects, for there was no loss of life, and 
the military situation was unchanged. Its chief signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that it was the first fight of iron- 
clads, its interest in the fact that it gave heart and 
great rejoicing to the Union forces, and was evidence 
on the part of the Confederates of enterprise, ability, 
and courage under difficulties. For Ericsson it was a 
great victory. His name was on every lip. Much was 
made of the Monitor's having arrived in the very nick 
of time. It was considered Providential. That the 
Monitor was the better type of vessel is now generally 
conceded. 

Worden received the thanks of Congress and promo- 
tion. 

On May 10, the date of the evacuation of Norfolk, 
the Merrimac having been set on fire was destroyed 
near Craney Island. At 4.80 a.m. the next day her 
magazines exploded, and her career was ended. She 
was an illustration of the fact that in warfare the un- 
usual and the impossible compel success. 

The Monitor was lost at sea, ina fearful gale off Cape 
Hatteras, December 31, 1862. The water rushed in 
through hawse pipe and turret and could not be stayed. 
Greene, who was on board, was saved, and forty-nine 
others of the officers and crew; four officers and 
twelve men, brave fellows, met their fate in the all-en- 
eulfing sea. 

‘In the meantime her success and example had won 
the admiration of both hemispheres. . Her commander’s 
courage was universally recognized, while Ericsson’s 
hammers and Worden’s guns set the navy yards of 
Europe and America busily at work in this new era of 
naval architecture. 


KEARSARGE AND ALABAMA. 


JUNE 19, 1864. 


The effect of the training of our men was evident. — Winslow’s 
Report. 


Semmes’s verbal and written utterances manifest a bitterness of 
feeling toward his foes which is calculated to greatly mislead one 
respecting his real character.— Sincair, Two Years on the Alabama. 


The best protection against the enemy’s fire is a well-directed 
fire from our own guns. — FARRAGOT. . 


An atmosphere of romantic interest surrounds the action 
between the Kearsarge and the Alabama. It was the first single 
frigate action on the broad seas under steam as amotor power which 
arrested the attention of the civilized world. The Alabama had 
been a highwayman of the pathless seas, a predatory freebooter. 
Like a comet she shot from horizon to horizon, scattering her 
wrecks far and wide. The ever-natural interest in the pursued 
attached to her. This was heightened as the number of her law- 
abiding pursuers increased. She was the last of a long line of ships 
of the buccaneer type of dark reputation to commerce. She met 
her adversary, who at last had ferreted her out, with conscious 
strength and courage. The fight took place in the theatre of 
many famous naval actions, in the English Channel. It was 
finished in a short hour of desperate fighting by the deliberate, 
steady, and well-aimed fire of the Kearsarge. Then the Alabama's 
commander and officers stole away on the English yacht in the 
custom of his irregular life on the ocean, thus taking the especial 
éclat of victory from his brave opponents —a matter of congratu- 
lation in the years to come. 


KEARSARGHE AND ALABAMA. 
JUNE 19, 1864. 


THE engagement between the United States steamer 
Kearsarge and the Confederate States steamer Alabama, 
which took place off Cherbourg, June 19, 1864, possesses 
not only the interest attaching to single actions at sea, 
but has an added interest because of the questions of 
international law connected with it. 

The Alabama had been built by the English ship- 
builders, Laird & Co., of Liverpool, for the use of the 
Confederacy. While building, she was known as the 
290, the number of ships which up to that time had 
been built by the firm. Confederate agents in Liver- 
pool watched her progress. Protestations were made 
by the United States minister, who was aware of her 
building, to the English government. The utmost 
secrecy was observed, however, with regard to her. She 
finally steamed out of the harbor, July 29, 1862, sup- 
posedly on a trial trip, and anchored at Anglesea. As 
a ruse, a large party of ladies and gentlemen, invited 
guests, were on board, ostensibly for an excursion, and 
to give the occasion éclat. 

She received her crew at Porto Praya, at the island 
of Terceira, one of the Azores. Captain Raphael Semmes 
had already sent a transport there with munitions of war. 
The British ship Bahama brought him and his officers, 
and the transfer was made outside of the marine league. 

Sunday, August 24, the vessel went into commis- 
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sion with a crew made up from the various ships. 
Eighty men signed, and the full crew was made up from 
the crews of the prizes which were thereafter taken. 

She was built with the purpose of preying on the 
commerce of the United States, was manned by English 
seamen, and armed with English guns. Her officers 
had seen service in the United States navy and were 
men well qualified for daring adventure. Semmes had 
commanded the brig Somers, which was lost in the 
blockade of Vera Cruz; he himself barely escaped being 
drowned. Lieutenant Kell, his executive officer, had 
been twenty years in the service and had participated 
in the Mexican War, the Japan expedition, and the ex- 
pedition to Paraguay. The other officers were also 
well qualified for their positions. 

It was the fact of her English origin taken in con- 
nection with her depredations for a period of twenty- 
two months which made her career to the United States 
authorities a constant source of irritation. The case 
against the English government, for violation of neu- 
trality, seemed to the people of the United States very 
plain. The protests of their dignified and able repre- 
sentative, Mr. Adams, had been ignored or set aside. 
It was impossible to resist the impression that the sym- 
pathies of the English government had been wrought 
upon by Confederate agencies, to the detriment of a 
friendly power. There was great gratification through- 
out the Confederacy in the success of the deception by 
which she had been built and launched and put into 
commission. She then started upon a career unpar- 
alleled in the history of maritime warfare, capturing 
sixty-six prizes, — fifty-two of which were burned, ten 
released on bond, one -—the Hatteras —sunk in action, 
one converted into a cruiser, one sold, and one released. 
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Previous to the engagement with the Kearsarge, she had 
only encountered one armed vessel of the United States, 
namely, the Hatteras, off the coast of Texas. 

The Hatteras stood bravely out from the fleet by 
the orders of Commodore Bell, who was in command, to 
ascertain the nature of the sail in the offing. She was 
commanded by Lieutenant-Commander Blake, and was 
decidedly unequal to the formidable stranger, who on 
approaching was discovered to be the Alabama. In his 
report Blake says: “ When within about four miles of 
the vessel, I observed that she had ceased to steam and 
was lying broadside on, awaiting us. . . . Being able to 
work but four guns upon one side of the Hatteras, —two 
short 32-pounders, one 80-pounder rifled Parrott gun, 
and one 20-pounder rifled gun, —TI concluded to close 
with her, in order that my guns might be effective, if 
necessary. I came within easy speaking range, — about 
seventy-five yards, —and upon asking, ‘What steamer 
is that?’ received the answer, ‘ Her Britannic Majesty’s 
ship Vixen.’ I replied that I would send a boat aboard, 
_ and immediately gave the order. In the meantime both 
vessels were changing their positions, the stranger en- 
deavoring to gain a desirable position for a raking fire. 
Almost simultaneously with the piping away of the boat, 
the strange craft again replied: ‘ We are the Confederate 
steamer Alabama,’ which was accompanied by a broad- 
side. I at the same moment returned the fire. Being 
well aware of the many vulnerable points of the Hatteras, 
I hoped by closing with the Alabama to be able to board 
her, and thus rid the seas of this piratical craft. 

“I steamed directly for the Alabama; but she was 
enabled by her great speed and the foulness of the bot- 
tom of the Hatteras, and consequently her diminished 


1 Naval War Records, Ser. 1, Vol. II., p. 18. 
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speed, to thwart my attempt when I had gained a 
distance of but thirty yards from her. At this range, 
musket and pistol shots were exchanged.” 

Semmes, in his journal of January 11, 1863, after 
giving the armament of the two ships, states that it 
was “a great disparity in weight of metal in our favor, 
but we equalized this, to a considerable extent, by the 
fair fight which we showed the enemy in approaching 
him so very near as to render his small guns almost as 
efficient as larger ones.”! It would seem that Blake 
was entitled to the credit of the initiative and to com- 
mendation for the “approaching” done in this affair, 
and that he fought his vessel gallantly against superior 
odds, the fleet being at the time twenty to twenty-eight 
miles distant. It will be seen, therefore, that the Ala- 
bama had no sufficient test of her fighting qualities, 
and that when she met the Kearsarge, her confidence 
was largely made up of trust in her armament and 
a fancied superiority arising from the capture of mul- 
titudes of unarmed merchantmen. The Hatteras had 
been a river excursion boat, and was lightly armed. ‘‘Her 
heaviest rifle was a 80-pounder and her heaviest smooth- 
bore a 32-pounder.” She made a brave fight, but was 
sunk in thirteen minutes by her more powerful adver- 
sary. The Alabama rescued all hands. “Ten minutes 
after leaving the Hatteras,” says Blake in his report, 
“she went down bow first, with her pennant at her 
masthead, with all her muskets and stores of every 
character, the enemy not being able, owing to her 
rapid sinking, to obtain a single weapon.” The casual- 
ties were slight; none were killed on either side. 

Thereafter Semmes ran down to the fortieth degree 
south latitude, then due east, driven by westerly gales, 


1 Naval War Records, Ser. 1, Vol. I., p. 722. 
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until a course was made for the straits of Java. Sud- 
denly the swift cruiser swooped down upon the mer- 
chantmen in the China seas.1_ In a few weeks she had 
so terrorized the commerce of the United States “that 
their ships were absolutely locked up in port, and neu- 
trals were doing all the carrying trade.” Coaling ship 
at Singapore, she turned westward by the Straits of 
Malacca, pursuing her course to India. She next ap- 
peared on the eastern coast of Africa. Through the 
Mozambique Channel she reached the Cape of Good 
Hope, and then made straightway for the coast of 
Brazil. Finding the ship much in need of. docking, 
Semmes sailed for the port of Cherbourg, where he 
arrived on the 11th of June, 1864. Some difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining the requisite permission, 
owing to the fact that the docks were under the control 
of the government, and permission had to be obtained 
from the Emperor at Paris. 

Previous to her arrival at Cherbourg, the Alabama had 
been making a reputation for audacity and enterprise 
which rendered her name obnoxious to the maritime 
interests of the United States. The New York Chamber 
of Commerce held a meeting October 21, 1862, to con- 
sider “the burning of the ship Brilliant by the Rebel 
Pirate Alabama,” which voiced the feeling of the 
Federal authorities, and the people of the Northern 
States. Complaint was made in strongest terms of 
the destruction of the hundred light-houses along the 


1 His treatment of the innocent merchantmen was often harsh and 
high-handed. ‘‘ The prisoners,’’ his first lieutenant, Kell, admits, ‘of 
the first half dozen prizes were put in irons, including the captain and 
mates, at which the captains were very indignant.’’ And justly so. 
The excuse was that it was in retaliation for the manacling of the purser 
of the Confederate steamer Swmter by the United States consul at Tan- 
gier, a neutral territory. A commissioned ofticer, however, is a bellige- 
rent; these men were non-combatants. 
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southern coasts as a “wrong against the race of men 
who go down to the sea in ships,” an act which failed 
to excite any special condemnation abroad against the 
Confederacy; while the “stone blockade,” as it was 
called, was thought of sufficient importance to call forth 
the protest of Great Britain as an offence against the 
commercial world, when “it may be justly said that it 
was an innocent imitation of a method steadily but 
more effectually pursued by the rebels to shut out from 
their ports the people to whom they rightfully belong.” 
The address, which was forwarded to Washington, con- 
tained the following words in conclusion: “ And be- 
cause the law of nations, more careful, it seems, of 
personal interests than the interests of humanity, has so 
shut these pirates out from the ports of every civilized 
country, that they cannot take in their prizes for con- 
demnation in the rightful way of law, they must, there- 
fore, condemn them by fire on the seas.” 

Whatever the status of the Alabama under the law of 
nations might have been, she was considered to have 
been fraudulently launched by a friendly power, whose 
connivance rendered her career a source of irritation 
more bitter than the doubtful acts of that vessel would 
otherwise have been. 

The United States had many swift cruisers searching 
for the Confederate ship, which, however, eluded their 
closest vigilance. 

On Sunday, June 12, the Kearsarge, which was lying 
at anchor in the Scheldt, at Flushing, Holland, received 
a telegram through Mr. Dayton, the minister of the 
United States, resident at Paris, that the Alabama had 
arrived the day before at Cherbourg. Suddenly “the 
cornet appeared at the fore,” an unexpected signal, which 
brought back officers and crew to the ship. Prepara- 
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tions were immediately made for departure, and when 
Captain Winslow informed the ship’s company of the 
situation, the prospect of meeting the Alabama was wel- 
comed by the crew with cheers. The second day after 
she appeared off Cherbourg breakwater. All eyes were 
turned upon the Alabama, whose beautiful lines and 
condition were a credit to her builder and to her com- 
mander. The policy of the Alabama had been to avoid 
an engagement. It could not be believed at first that 
she proposed to take advantage of this opportunity. 
The Kearsarge did not anchor in the port, to avoid the 
rule of international law which forbids a vessel from 
following its enemy from a neutral port until the lapse 
of twenty-four hours. 

The Kearsarge kept vigilant watch at each entrance 
of the harbor, lest her foe should escape. Wednesday, 
July 15, the captain of the Kearsarge went ashore 
officially to visit the admiral commanding the maritime 
district, and also the United States commercial agent. 
At that time he received through Mr. Liais, the United 
States commercial agent, a copy of a letter sent by Mr. 
Bonfils, the so-called challenge of Captain Semmes. 


1C.8.S. ALABAMA, CHERBOURG, 
June 14th, 1864. 
To A. BonrFits, Esq., Cherbourg, — 


Sir: I hear that you were informed by the United States consul, that 
the Kearsarge was to come to this port solely for the prisoners landed by 
me, and that she was to depart in twenty-four hours. I desire you to say 
to the United States consul that my intention is to fight the Kearsarge 
as soon as I can make the necessary arrangements. I hope this will not 
detain me more than until to-morrow evening, or after the morrow morn- 
ing at farthest. I beg she will not depart before I am ready to goout. I 
have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. Semuus, Captain. 


In response to this Captain Winslow informed Captain Semmes, throngh 
Mr. Liais, that he had come to Cherbourg with the intention to engage the 
Alabama, and that he had no idea of leaving without a fight. 
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It was looked upon with incredulity by the officers of © 
the Kearsarge; nevertheless a strict watch was kept 
up to the moment of the engagement. 

Thursday, Friday, and Saturday passed in anxious 
waiting. In the meantime the Alabama was making 
preparations. Valuables were sent ashore in anticipa- 
tion of possible defeat. Every effort was made by Mr. 
Dayton, son of the minister who had brought despatches 
from Paris, to communicate to, the Kearsarge the news 
which he learned from the admiral of the port, that the 
engagement would take place Sunday, but without 
avail. 

The French in all this matter preserved a strict regard 
for neutrality, although it was known that the Emperor, 
Napoleon III., was friendly to the Confederacy. Com- 
munication was forbidden to either ship except officially. 
The night before the battle, Saturday, several of the 
officers of the Alabama met their sympathizing French 
friends at a supper in Cherbourg. The talk was of the 
coming fight which was to occur on the morrow. Con- 
fidence was expressed that they would sink the Federal 
vessel or make another capture. “They rose with 
promise to meet the following night to repeat the fes- 
tivity as victors, were escorted to the boat, and departed 
with cheers and best wishes for a successful return.” 
Thus did the “sound of revelry” usher in the sound of 
guns on that eventful Sunday morning. 

The fortunes of war had brought to the Kearsarge 
the opportunity so much longed for by various other 
vessels of the United States which had been searching 
the seas for long months, — vessels swifter and better 
armed. The success of the Alabama in eluding her 
pursuers is another illustration of the fact that the 
ocean is wide and trackless, and that in every case the 
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pursuers are at a disadvantage, the pursued having one 
purpose, the pursuers troubled by many conjectures, 
from the multitude of which a choice is difficult. 

The Kearsarge was in perfect condition. At 10 a.m., 
Sunday, the 19th of July, when the captain and execu- 
tive officer inspected the crew at quarters, they looked 
upon a crew, almost to a man, of native-born Americans. 
Out of one hundred and sixty-three, officers and crew, 
there were only eleven foreign born —a goodly sight to 
men who were to put their manhood to the test for the 
honor of the nation. The daily routine, discipline, and 
especially the gun practice of the ship were soon to dem- 
onstrate their utility in actual conflict. They knew for 
what they were about to fight, a land for which their 
fathers fought, a Union which they felt should be main- 
tained at all hazards; and in the harbor yonder were 
their foes of equal strength and speed, of reputation for 
daring deeds, for audacity far beyond their own. In the 
heart of every man, however, was an exultant thrill 
that the opportunity had come to him to do his duty on 
a great occasion, with the world for spectators. 

The crew of the Kearsarge, when the roll of the drum 
dismissed them from their quarters, to meet again at 
eleven o’clock for divine service were ready and alert; 
but instead of praying they fought, or as they fought 
they prayed —for themselves, for victory, — in the very 
act of fighting they prayed. For what is a battle for a 
worthy cause other than the utmost expression of the 
whole man in strenuous energy of will power and sup- 
plication that he may be and do his best? 

The Alabama, having made ready, steamed out of the 
harbor between nine and ten o’clock. The day was 
bright and beautiful, with little sea and a moderate 
westerly wind. 
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The two ships were as nearly matched as it is possible 
to imagine ships flying different flags and casually meet- 
ing on the broad ocean. The equality of the contestants 
is seen at a glance as far as the ships themselves are 
concerned.} 

In armament there was a small disproportion in favor 
of the Kearsarge? 

At ten o’clock the Kearsarge was a little to the east- 
ward of Cherbourg, distant about three miles. “ At 
10.20,” says Surgeon Browne, in his narrative, ‘the 
officer of the deck reported a steamer approaching from 
Cherbourg —a frequent occurrence, and consequently 
it created no surprise. The bell was tolling for service 
when some one shouted, ‘She’s coming, and heading 
straight for us!’ Soon, by the aid of a glass, the officer 
of the deck made out the enemy, and shouted, ‘The 
Alabama !’ and calling down the ward-room hatch re- 
peated the cry, ‘The Alabama!’ The drum beat to 
general quarters ; Captain Winslow put aside the prayer- 


1 Alabama. Kearsarge. 
Length over all 220 ft. 232 ft. 
Length of keel 210 198% 
Beam 32 33 
Depth 17 16 
Horse power, two engines of 300 each 400 
Tonnage 1040 1031 


The Kearsarge had a four-bladed screw, of 12 ft. diameter, its pitch 
being 20 ft. 


2 Alabama. Kearsarge. 
One 7-inch Blakely rifle Two 11-inch smooth-bore guns 
One 8-inch smooth-bore (68-pounder) One 30-pounder rifle 
Six 32-pounders Four 32-pounders 


The Alabama had the greater number of guns, while the weight of 
the broadside of the Kearsarge was about 20 per cent greater than that 
of the Confederate vessel. 

The ship’s company of the Alabama, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
numbered one hundred and fifty persons. She was barkentine rigged, 
carrying a large spread of lower canvas. 
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book, seized the trumpet, ordered the ship about, and 
headed seaward. The ship was cleared for action, with 
the battery pivoted to starboard.” 

In order to avoid complications Captain Winslow had 
told the French authorities that he would not engage 
except when safely outside of the marine league. At 
first the situation seemed to convey the idea of a pursuit 
by. the Alabama, but when the proper distance, between 
six and seven miles, had been reached, at 10.50, the 
Kearsarge turned and made directly toward her 
adversary. 

The Alabama had been escorted out of the harbor by 
the ironclad frigate Cowronne. The English yacht Deer- 
hound had preceded her. This yacht, flying the flag of 
the Royal Mersey Yacht Club, had been built in the 
yard of the Lairds at the same time with the Alabama. 
Her opportune appearance during the fight, and her 
subsequent conduct, occasioned suspicion of collusion on 
the part of the Confederates and the owner of the yacht. 
The Couronne, having convoyed the Alabama three miles 
from the shore, scrupulously returned to the harbor, lest 
she should by appearance violate the strict code of in- 
ternational law with reference to neutrals. 

Captain Semmes, just before the action, mounted a 
gun carriage, and made the following address: “ Offi- 
cers and seamen of the Alabama: You have at length 
another opportunity of meeting the enemy —the first 
that has been presented to you since you sank the Hat- 
teras! In the meantime you have been all over the 
world, and it is not too much to say that you have de- 
stroyed and driven for protection under neutral flags 
one-half of the enemy’s commerce, which at the begin- 
ning of the war covered every sea. This is an achieve- 
ment of which you may well be proud, and a grateful 

25 
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country will not be unmindful of it. The name of your 
ship has become a household word wherever civilization 
extends! Shall that name be tarnished by defeat? The 
thing is impossible! Remember that you are in the Eng- 
lish Channel, the theatre of so much of the naval glory 
of our race, and that the eyes of all Europe are at this 
moment upon you. The flag that floats over you is 
that of a young republic which bids defiance to her 
enemies whenever and wherever found! Show the 
world that you know how to uphold it! Go to your 
quarters.” } 

Then the battle began. The Kearsarge made rapidly 
toward the enemy, with the idea of closing with her or 
running her down, presenting her starboard battery. 
The Alabama sheered, and likewise presented her bat- 
tery on the starboard side. 

The Kearsarge increased her speed, and at 10.57 she 
saw the Alabama’s guns open fire upon her with a broad- 
side of solid shot, which tore through her rigging, the 
distance being about eighteen hundred yards.? Little 
damage was done, however, the larger part of the shot 
falling short. The Kearsarge increased her speed; a 
second broadside came whistling over the water. Her 
men stood impatient at the guns. A third broadside 
came hurtling over the sea, without injury to the 
Kearsarge. The distance had now diminished to nine 
hundred yards. 

The intention of the commander of the Kearsarge was 
to approach as closely as possible to make his five-second: 


1 Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, Vol. IV., p. 600. 

2In his Century article, Lieutenant Kell, the executive officer of the 
Alabama, affirms that the action was opened with shell, but Semmes’s re- 
port reads, ‘‘ By this time we were distant about one mile from each other, 
when I opened on him with solid shot.’” — Naval War Records, Vol. IIL, 
p. 649. 
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shell available. Both ships were now under a full head 
of steam. 

Winslow, fearing a raking fire from the Alabama, now 

gave the first order to fire, when out from the starboard 
battery rushed the great shell, and the men of the Kear- 
sarge at last began to fight. All the pent-up eagerness of 
the days of watching outside the harbor mouth, all the 
tantalization of those minutes of waiting under attack, 
were relieved by the thunder of the guns. 
— Winslow, thinking that the enemy, in the event of 
being crippled, might make for the shore, put his helm 
hard-aport, with the endeavor to run under the Ala- 
bama’s stern and rake her, but the Confederate com- 
mander perceived his purpose, and sheering kept the 
Alabama’s broadside to the Kearsarge. The result was 
that the fighting was forced into a circular track, each 
combatant keeping his helm hard-aport and speeding 
round a common centre at a distance of a quarter to 
half a mile. A current was setting to the westward at 
the rate of three knots an hour. 

The crews of each ship were realizing that the best 
work must be done now or never. Under such circum- 
stances long months of discipline have their fruitage; it 
was seen in the regular, steady, well-aimed fire of the 
Kearsarge. The fire of the Alabama was more rapid, but 
not so well directed. She changed from solid shot to 
shell, 

One of the first broadsides of the Kearsarge carried 
away the spanker gaff of the enemy, and the ensign 
came down by the run. This was regarded as a favor- 
able omen; the men looked at each other with delight 
beaming in their faces. They cheered vociferously, and 
with alacrity sprang to their work. All through the 
ship was machine-like work, swift and unceasing. ‘This 
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came partly from the fact that, through misdirected fire, 
the Kearsarge was so rarely struck. ‘The men had the 
courage of safety, but especially through the better dis- 
cipline of the crew, for it is impossible that a ship whose 
prime motive has been pillage and depredation on an 
enemy’s commerce, whose crew is mostly alien, can 
have that esprit de corps and consciousness of patriotism 
which inspires a homogeneous ship’s company subject 
to a man-of-war’s discipline. 

The Alabama had run riot the world over. She was 
very confident in her ability, and she had good reason to 
be. She was well constructed, well equipped, and built 
especially for her career. She had defeated the Hatteras, 
she was manned with English guns. Certain of her 
gunners were from the Excellent, the English gunnery 
ship, and some of her crew were members of the English 
Naval Reserve. 

Semmes fired rapidly at the beginning of the action, 
“in order to frighten the Yankees,” but as the battle 
continued, and he observed the excellent gunnery of the 
Kearsarge, his experienced judgment told him that his 
foe was keeping herself well in hand, and he remarked, 
“ Confound them; they’ve been fighting twenty minutes, 
and they’re cool as posts.” Semmes in his report says, 
“The firing now became very hot, and the enemy’s 
shot and shell soon began to tell upon our hull, knock- 
ing down, killing, and disabling a number of men in 
different parts of the ship.” 1 The orders to the gunners 
on the Kearsarge had been to direct their aim with the 
heavy guns, below rather than above the water line: the 
lighter guns were to sweep the decks. 


10On board the Alabama, ‘‘a poor wretch paralyzed by fear’’ left his 
station. He pleaded indisposition. Ordered to return to his station, he 
disobeyed. A pistol shot from his division ofiicer killed him on the spot. 
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The crew of the Kearsarge, seeing victory ahead by 
reason of the effectiveness of their projectiles, went wild 
with enthusiasm. Cheer after cheer arose from the 
decks and made interlude to the heavy booming of the 
guns. Exclamations of joy and urgency were rife from 
bow to stern. “That is a good one!” “ Down, boys!” 
“Give her another like the last!” “Now we have 
her.” And this was continued until the last shot was 
fired. 

The effect of the 11-inch shell was especially disas- . 
trous to the Alabama. Three shots one after another 
entered the 8-inch pivot-gun port. “ The first swept off 
the forward part of the gun’s crew; the second killed 
one man and wounded several others; and the third 
struck the breast of the gun carriage and spun around 
on the deck till one of the men picked it up and threw 
it overboard.”1 

After about eighteen minutes of fighting a shell from 
the 68-pounder Blakely passed through the starboard 
bulwarks of the Kearsarge, below the main rigging, ex- 
ploded upon the quarter-deck, and wounded three of the 
crew who were working with great efficiency the after 
pivot-gun. These were the only casualties upon the 
Union vessel. The men were immediately carried be- 
low, and with so much quickness that it was not known 
by many at the end of the action that any one had been 
injured. But there were remarkable escapes. Two 
shots came through the ports where the 32-pounders 
were situated, but strange to say, not a man was hit. 
One shell exploded in the hammock netting, but the re- 
sulting fire was soon extinguished bya part of the crew 
especially detailed for such a possibility. 


1 Kell’s account, Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, Vol. IV., 
p. 609. 
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The Alabama now presented an ominous spectacle. 
She was careening heavily to starboard, owing to the mul- 
titude of shots which had reached their destination at 
the water-line. Her decks were filled with dead and 
wounded men. Captain Semmes perceiving that the 
after pivot-gun of the Kearsarge was doing such terrible 
damage to his vessel, offered a reward to any one who 
would effectually silence it. His battery was turned on 
this particular offender, but to no purpose. The great 
shell came flying toward his vessel with deadly pre- 
cision. It now became apparent to him that he was 
beaten. 

He sent his first leutenant, Kell, below to see how 
long the ship could float. Kell in his narrative tells 
of the appalling sight which met his gaze as he entered 
the ward-room of the doomed ship. There stood the 
assistant surgeon, Llewellyn, a Scotchman, at his post, 
but the table and his patient had been swept away 
before his. eyes, by an 11-inch shell which came 
crashing through the side of the ship, making an aper- 
ture through which the water was flowing rapidly. 
The thoughts which must have crowded upon the mind 
of any man witnessing such a sight are soul-saddening 
in the extreme. The ward-room is the home of the 
ship’s officers. Every chair and table, bulkhead and 
stanchion, were engraven on his mind; the rush of remin- 
iscence as he was about to bid it farewell after two years 
of vivid life, if he had time to think at all, must have 
touched him with a deep feeling of melancholy as of a 
last farewell. Rest, companionship, laughter, narrative, 
excitement, a large range of hopes and fears, all were 
there before him. In a moment all would be gone 
forever, and he too, perhaps,—who could know? for 
death was staring him in the face. 
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After a moment he returned, saying that the ship 
could not float ten minutes. Semmes replied, according 
to Kell’s account, “ Then, sir, cease firing, shorten sail, 
and haul down the colors; it will never do in this 
nineteenth century to go down, and the decks covered 
with our gallant wounded ;” but doubtless the remark 
was more laconic and sailor-like than that. 

Winslow now observed, as they had completed the 
seventh rotation in the circular track, that Semmes was 
trying to escape, setting two jibs and a fore-trysail, and 
heading for Cherbourg. 

Immediately he endeavored to cross the Alabama’s 
bows. In winding, the port battery was presented, 
showing great holes in her sides, through which the 
sea rushed in. 

The Kearsarge, pursuing, fired a few shots which 
hastened her sinking. The Alabama, perceiving that 
there was no possibility of escape, struck her colors, and 
the Kearsarge ceased firing. 

Surgeon Browne of the Kearsarge, in his narrative 
says: “I was told by our prisoners that two of the 
junior officers swore they would never surrender, and 
in a mutinous spirit rushed to the two port guns and 
opened fire upon the Kearsarge.” But Kell affirms 
that the “idle report that junior officers had taken 
upon themselves to continue the action after the order 
had been given to cease firing, is not worthy of notice. 
I did not hear the firing of a gun, and the discipline of 
the Alabama would not have permitted it.” It is a 
difficult point to clear up... Semmes says in his report 
to Barron, the flag officer at Paris, that “for some few 
minutes I had hopes of being able to reach the French 
coast, for which purpose I gave the ship all steam and 


1 See Winslow’s report, on next page. 
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set such of the fore and aft sails as were available. [And 
apparently continued the action.] The ship filled so 
rapidly, however, that before we had made much prog- 
ress the fires were extinguished in the furnaces, and we 
were evidently on the point of sinking.” At this mo- 
ment of the action, Winslow says:! “Her speed was 
now retarded, and by winding, her port broadside was 
now presented to us with only two guns bearing, not 
having been able, as I learned afterward, to shift over 
but one. I saw now that she was at our mercy, and a 
few more guns well directed brought down her flag. 
I was unable to ascertain whether they had been hauled 
down or shot away, but a white flag having been dis- 
played over the stern, our fire was reserved. Two 
minutes had not more than elapsed before she again 
opened on us with the two guns on the port side. 
This drew our fire again, and the Kearsarge was imme- 
diately steamed ahead, and laid across her bows for 
raking. The white flag was still flying, and our fire 
was again reserved. Shortly after this her boats were 
seen to be lowering, and an officer in one of them came 
alongside and informed us that the ship had surrendered 
and was fast sinking. In twenty minutes from this time 
the Alabama went down, her mainmast, which had been 
shot, breaking near the head as she sank, and her bow ris- 
ing high out of the water as her stern rapidly settled.” 
It seems apparent that. there could not have been a 
possible motive for Winslow to continue firing had not 
the port guns continued the action, after the lowering 
of the flag. The desire to capture the ship and crew 
rather than to destroy her in her crippled condition 
would have been a paramount motive in the mind of 


1 Supplementary Report to Secretary Welles, Naval War Records, Ser. 
1, Vol. III., p. 80. 
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any naval officer in like situation. Semmes, in his off- 
cial report, speaks of his having hopes “for some few 
minutes of being able to reach the French coast”; after 
that he affirms, “I now hauled down my colors.” With 
his ship headed in flight, the action was apparently con- 
tinued, probably not by his orders, until, perceiving that 
further resistance was hopeless, owing to the condition 
of his vessel, he lowered his boats and sent his master’s 
mate, an Englishman, with a request for assistance. He 
had fought with desperation until the bitter end. He 
would have been justified in surrender at any time dur- 
ing the last fifteen minutes of the action. 

There could have been no question of his professional 
bearing under trying circumstances had not after events 
and his own words in palliation of his defeat lent a color 
to the whole affair. “Although we were now but four 
hundred yards from each other,” Semmes continues in 
his report, “the enemy fired upon me five times, after 
my colors had been struck, dangerously wounding sev- 
eral of my men. It is charitable to suppose that a ship 
of war of a Christian nation could not have done this 
intentionally.” Surgeon Browne says in regard to this 
matter: “Captain Winslow, amazed at this extraordi- 
nary conduct of an enemy who had hauled down his 
flag in token of surrender, exclaimed, ‘ He is playing us 
a trick; give him another broadside.’” Again the shot 
and shell went crashing through her sides, and the Ala- 
bama continued to settle by the stern. The Kearsarge 
was laid across her bows for raking, and in position to 
use grape and canister. And further, “ He [Semmes ] 
is silent as to the renewal by the Alabama of the fight 
after his surrender —an act which in Christian warfare 
would have justified the Kearsarge in continuing the fire 
until the Alabama had sunk beneath the waters.” 
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The Alabama’s guns had been fired with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, but, as the result proved, with insufficient 
accuracy. She expended 370 shot and shell, while the 
Kearsarge’s total was 173 only — less than half the num- 
ber of herenemy. Of the Alabama’s shots, 28 struck the 
Kearsarge, one-half lodging in the hull. It is impos- 
sible to tell the number of the Kearsarge’s shot which 
lodged in the Alabama. ‘The shortness of the engage- 
ment is proof of accurate gunnery. 

The fight had lasted one hour and two minutes. The 
boats of the Alabama were lowered, her master’s mate, 
Fullam, came alongside the Kearsarge with a few of 
the wounded, reported that the ship was disabled and 
sinking, and requested assistance. Captain Winslow 
then inquired, “Does Captain Semmes surrender his 
ship?” “Yes,” was the reply. Fullam begged the 
privilege of returning, after leaving the wounded, to 
help in the rescue of the drowning men. Through an 
excess of generosity this was permitted, although Wins- 
low might have retained them all as prisoners and sub- 
stituted a crew of his own. His pledged word to return 
was treacherously broken; and, reserving a few of the 
officers, he went to the yacht Deerhound, leaving his 
boat adrift with his shipmates desperately struggling 
for life in the cruel sea. 

The people of the Kearsarge now saw that the Ala- 
bama was sinking. The quarter boats were rapidly 
lowered, the waist boats having been destroyed, and 
into them were placed the wounded and others who 
could not swim. Semmes was seen to drop his sword 
into the sea at the last and jump overboard, and thus 
at 12.24, the Alabama, which had been the terror of the 
seas, dreaded by all merchantmen, went down by the 
stern. At the very last the mainmast, broken by a shot 
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near the head, went overboard, and the great guns and 
shot falling rapidly brought her bow perpendicular in 
the air, and as straight as a plumb line she sank in forty- 
five fathoms of water about four and a half miles from 
the western entrance of Cherbourg harbor. 

As the yacht Deerhound saw that the Alabama was 
sinking, she steamed rapidly toward her. When pass- 
ing under the stern of the Kearsarge she was hailed and 
requested by Captain Winslow to assist the drowning 
men. According to Mr. Lancaster’s account, the owner 
of the yacht, who was on board, he shouted, “ For God’s 
sake, do what you can to save them,” “and that was my 
warrant,” Lancaster continues, “for interfering in any 
way for the aid and succor of his enemies.” Semmes in 
his report charges Winslow with inhumanity, a second 
time, saying, “There was no appearance of any boat 
coming to me from the enemy until after the ship went 
down,” and again, after his rescue, being picked up by 
the boats from the Deerhound, together with his first 
lieutenant, twelve officers, and twenty-six men, he 
wrote: “About this time the Kearsarge sent one, and 
then, tardily, another boat.” But the inference cannot 
be drawn that Winslow was in any sense influenced by 
unworthy motives. That the boats were lowered, such 
of them as were serviceable, with all the rapidity possible 
under the circumstances, is beyond all question; the 
discipline of the crew which had given such evidence 
of its character in the engagement witnesses to that. 
Sailormen are not vindictive. The number they saved 
demonstrates that they worked with a will. 

The Deerhound steamed away in hot haste, leaving a 
part of the Alabama’s crew struggling for their lives. 
“The remainder,” writes Semmes from Southampton 
on the 21st, “there is reason to hope were picked up 
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by the enemy and by a couple of French pilot boats, 
which were also fortunately near the scene of action.” He 
did not wait to assure himself of the fact, but with Fullam, 
who broke his pledge, and Kell the first lieutenant and 
the forty others, steamed swiftly away for Southampton. 
This proceeding was viewed with great astonishment 
and indignation on board the Kearsarge. Captain Wins-. 
low was urged by one of his officers to fire a shot across 
her bows and bring her to, but, as he says in his report, 
“TI could not believe that the commander of that vessel 
could be guilty of so disgraceful an act as taking our 
prisoners off, and therefore took no means to prevent it, 
but continued to keep our boats at work rescuing the 
men in the water. I am sorry to say that I was mis- 
taken.” At the time Winslow made the remark that 
“it was impossible that the yacht was in flight; it was 
simply coming round.” Another officer in a few min- 
utes made a like appeal, and yet a third, and Winslow 
replied that ‘no Englishman who carried the flag of the 
Royal Yacht squadron could so act.” 

The chagrin of the brave men who saw the éclat of 
the victory thus taken away was great, and it was in- 
creased by the fact that the rescuer was an Englishman, 
aiding the captain and crew of a vessel that had been 
built in contradiction of the laws of neutrality in an 
English dockyard, and whose career had been such as 
to exasperate all her enemies. 

It was held by the Navy Department that Semmes 
violated the usages of war in escaping while an officer 
sent by him was surrendering his ship. From the mo- 
ment that he sent an officer to make the surrender his 
sword was no longer his own. He was a prisoner of the 
United States. Lieutenant Wilson of the Alabama 
refused to go on board the Deerhound, delivered up his 
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sword to Captain Winslow, who, because of his honorable 
conduct, on accepting his parole gave him a highly com- 
mendatory letter. 

When the Kearsarge made ready for the fight, “every 
man on the sick-list went to his station.” Of the three 
wounded, one only died in the hospital ashore a few 
‘days after the fight. His name was William Gowin, an 
ordinary seaman. He displayed a fortitude and cheer- 
fulness which won praises on all sides. His post was 
at the after pivot-gun, now become famous. He was 
severely wounded in the leg by the explosion of a shell. 
Refusing aid, he crawled aft to the hatch with diffi- 
culty, and was lowered to the surgeon’s care. The 
pain caused him to faint; and as he recovered, he said: 
“Doctor, I can fight no more, and so come to you, but 
it is all right; I am satisfied, for we are whipping the 
Alabama,” and afterward, “I will willingly lose my 
leg or my life, if it is necessary.” Then when the 
cheers came from the deck as the fight progressed, 
keeping knowledge by the noises overhead of what was 
going on, he would lift his feeble hand over his head 
and in a faint voice cheer in unison with his comrades 
at the guns. And with the same spirit which animated 
Sir Philip Sidney at Zutphen, when the wounded of the 
enemy were brought aboard he requested the surgeon 
to cease to attend to him, saying that he was “doing 
well,” and that he should assist “the poor fellows of the 
Alabama,” which the surgeon did unaided with all the 
professional skill at his command, Then on shore at 
the hospital, the sweet cheerfulness of the man won the 
admiration of the French surgeon in chief, who wrote: 
“ This man, so very interesting by his courage and _ res- 
ignation, received general sympathy; all desired his re- 
covery and lamented his death.” A few days later, at 
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a dinner given by loyal Americans in Paris to Captain 
Winslow and two of his officers, a telegram was received 
announcing the death of Gowin. His name was hon- 
orably mentioned, his behavior eulogized, and his mem- 
ory drunk in silence. 

At ten minutes after three on the day of the fight, 
the Kearsarge anchored in Cherbourg harbor. The 
prisoners, except four officers, were paroled and sent 
ashore. This action on the part of Winslow was dis- 
approved by the Secretary of the Navy. 

It will be remembered that at the beginning of the action 
the ensign of the Alabama was lowered by a shot from the 
Kearsarge. At the close of the action, when the Ala- 
bama fired her last broadside, a shot passing high over 
the Kearsarge carried away the halyards of the colors, 
which had been stopped at the mizzen, and at the same 
time the stop gave way, which unfurled to the breeze 
the triumphant flag —a striking coincidence. 

So little was the Kearsarge injured that, with the 
exception of the assistance of one boilermaker from 
the shore to repair the smokestack, every repair was 
made by her own force. 

The first lieutenants of each ship—Kell of the 
Alabama and Thornton of the Kearsarge —were both 
highly praised by their respective captains and recom- 
mended for promotion, Thornton especially receiving 
credit very generally throughout the service for his effi- 
ciency and professional ability during the engagement. 

The battle was witnessed by some fifteen thousand 
spectators gathered on the heights about Cherbourg, 
at every vantage point. The pleasure-seekers and ex- 
cursionists from Paris were informed by boatmen on 
their arrival of the proposed fight, and offers made to 
take them out to witness the novel spectacle. 
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Perhaps the persons who exulted most in the victory 

were the captains, their families, and crews, of two mer- 
chantmen whose ships had been burnt by the Alabama a 
few days before, and who had reached Cherbourg in a 
destitute condition. 
_ Semmes reported 9 killed and 21 wounded. The 
Kearsarge threw 173 projectiles; the Alabama, 370. 
The firing of the Alabama Winslow considered much 
better toward the close of the action. 

This memorable contest has been the subject of much 
discussion and acrimonious controversy. It is strange 
that in a civil war of such length there was not more 
of it. Early in the conflict, however, both partici- 
pants learned to respect the bravery of their oppo- 
nents. No nation in the world holds a monopoly of 
bravery. Patriotism and despair call forth its expres- 
sion in every clime. There was no lack of it here. 
The Kearsarge seems to have been fought with judg- 
ment, the Alabama with exceeding spirit. It was a 
fair victory, and throughout the Northern States the 
news was received with great rejoicing. The New 
York Chamber of Commerce testified its appreciation 
of the event in a letter, signed by A. A. Low as presi- 
dent, to Captain Winslow. They were “heartily glad 
that the Kearsarge has sent this pest of the ocean to 
her merited doom, and would that all the bad feelings 
she has engendered had gone down with her.” This 
letter was accompanied by a gift of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars to officers and crew, ten thousand of which 
was assigned to the commanding officer. 

When the paroled officers of the Alabama reached 
Cherbourg, there was no ill feeling toward them on 
the part of the people of the Aearsarge. Were they 
not countrymen, after all? The crews of the two ships 
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were very friendly. The officers “frequented the same 
hotel in the town (curiously enough —‘ The Eagle’), 
played billiards at the same café, and bought their 
pipes, cigars, and tobacco from the same pretty little 
brunette on the Quai du Pont.”! An Englishman who 
visited the hospital at Cherbourg a few days after the | 
fight wrote: “The wounded men of the sunken priva- 
teer were unmistakably English in physiognomy, and 
I failed to discover any who were not countrymen of 
ours. I conversed with all of them, stating at the out- 
set that I was an Englishman like themselves, and the 
information seemed to open their hearts to me. Con- 
doling with one poor fellow who had his leg carried 
away by a shell, he remarked to me: ‘Ah! it serves 
me right. They won’t catch me fighting again with- 
out knowing what I’m fighting for.’ ‘That’s me, too,’ 
said another poor Englishman alongside of him.” 
Semmes, in palliation of his defeat, affirmed, June 21, 
in his report to Barron, that “the enemy was heavier 
than myself, both in ship, battery, and crew.”? Just 
a week before, June 14, he wrote to Barron: “As 
we are about equally matched, I shall go out to engage 
her as soon as I can make the necessary preparations.” 
It is impossible to reconcile these statements. Again, 
he says: “I did not know until the action was over 
that she was ironclad.” The statement is misleading. 
At Thornton’s suggestion a year previous, 120 fathoms 
of sheet chains of one and seven-tenths inch iron had 
been placed amidships for about fifty feet, secured by 
iron dogs, stopped up and down to eye-bolts with mar- 
lines, to protect the engines when the upper part of the 
coal bunkers was empty. This had been done at the 


1 Frederick Milnes Edge, The Alabama and the Kearsarge, London, 
1864, pp. 37, 38. 2 Naval War Records, Ser. L., Vol. III., p. 651. 
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small cost of seventy-five dollars. The chains were 
covered with one-inch boards, for the sake of appear- 
ance, and painted the color of the ship. This device 
might easily have been employed by Semmes himself. 
It was generally known and had been much commented 
on, having been employed by Farragut in the Gulf As 
an offset to this, from 250 to 300 tons of coal had been 
put on board the Alabama at Cherbourg, which brought 
her down in the water, while the Kearsarge was 70 tons 
short. But, as the engagement shows, the iron cover- 
ing was struck only twice, — by a shot and a shell from 
the 32-pounders, —without serious damage. If the 100- 
pounder had struck the same places, more serious dam- 
age would have been inflicted ; but as the shots were 
five feet above the water-line, and their direction such 
as to clear the boilers and engine, the final result would 
not have been affected. The Englishman, — Mr. Edge, 
—however, who visited Cherbourg, was told by the 
Alabama men that Semmes knew of the device which 
Winslow employed, and said that “the chains were 
only attached to each other by rope yarns and would 
drop into the water at the first shot.”? The defeat was 
also attributed by Semmes to his fuses, which had been 
seriously impaired by his long cruise; but it is not 
generally considered that the Kearsarge had been cruis- 
ing a longer time than the Alabama,’ and had made no 
special preparation for the engagement other than was 
possible to any commanding officer at sea. 

Years after, he claimed again that, having lodged a 
rifled percussion shell near the stern-post of the Kear- 
sarge which failed to explode, he lost the battle. “ On 

1 At the suggestion of Chief Engineer John W. Moore. 


2 Edge, The Alabama and the Kearsarge, id., supra, p. 13. 
3 The Kearsarge’s cruise began February 4, 1862; the Alabama’s, the 


end of the following July. 
21 
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so slight an incident — the defect of a percussion cap — 
did the battle hinge.” lt is an important “if.” Battles 
turn on a multitude of little things, but the fact remains 
that the poor ammunition and the defective gunnery are 
evidences of lack of care and drill and discipline on 
the part of the commander. The shell in the stern- 
post would have done serious damage, no doubt, but 
that, at the stage of the conflict when it struck, it 
would have made any change in the final result is 
difficult to believe! “It was fired after the Alabama 
had been hopelessly beaten.” 2 

Semmes fought well, showed sufficient pluck, but was 
outfought. Palliations and excuses were unnecessary. 
The engagement evinced a desperate courage, but bet- 
ter judgment would have caused him to strike while 
there was a possibility of saving his officers and crew 
from drowning. Winslow, in the excitement of the 
time, and annoyed by the action of the Deerhound, 
committed a grave mistake by not steaming up to the 
midst of the drowning men. His whole attitude shows 
that this could not have been a failure from the point 
of view of regard for their safety. Semmes generously 
says: ‘“ Before he [Winslow] could recover from his 
bewilderment and make up his mind that we were 
really beaten, my ship went down. I acquit him, there- 
fore, entirely of any intention of permitting my men to 
drown, or even of gross negligence, which would be 
almost as criminal. It was the judgment which was en- 
tirely at fault.” 3 | 


1“ The truth is, however, that this shell struck the counter of the 
Kearsarge at least twenty feet from the stern-post and would have ex- 
ploded there, where the damage would have been slight, had it possessed 
any explosive power, for it was a percussion shell.” — BENNETT, F. M., 
Steam Navy of the United States, p. 435. : 

2 Hay and Nicolay, Life of Lincoln, p. 156. %Semmes, Memoirs, p. 370. 
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England, by the Tribunal of Arbitration in 1871 at 
Geneva, was obliged to pay $15,000,000 damages to the 
United States for the injuries inflicted by the Alabama 
and the other Confederate cruisers. 

Certain difficult questions have arisen with reference 
to the engagement which are important enough to merit 
brief consideration. First, as to the status of the 
Alabama. Was she a pirate? Secretary Welles so 
spoke of her in a letter to Winslow of date July 6 
“the piratical craft Alabama or 290.” It seems, how- 
ever, that such a term cannot with propriety be applied 
to her. <A pirate by definition is a vessel at war with 
all mankind. Pirates are hostes humani generis. ‘The 
Alabama is not charged with preying upon any other 
commerce than that of the United States. The circum- 
stances do not therefore warrant the designation from 
the naval point of view. 

From the political standpoint the Confederate States 
were in rebellion, their acts in levying war against the 
Union were treasonable, they were therefore traitors ; 
but in time of war this was changed by force of circum- 
stances. With the recognition of belligerency, in the 
exchange of prisoners, the relation of the Confederate 
States to the Union was modified. Semmes could not 
be put in the category of the man whose hand is against 
every man, with every man’s hand against him. The 
recognition of belligerency, however, does not involve 
the recognition of sovereignty. The sovereignty of the 
Confederate States was never acknowledged by the 
United States. The Alabama was termed a privateer 
by the foreign press, and that appellation more nearly 
expressed her status, a privateer being an armed pri- 
vate vessel commissioned by a state to prey upon the 

1 See Appendix L. 
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commerce of the enemy. Yet the Alabama was not a 
private vessel in the strict sense of the term. She was 
built by the Confederate government in an English 
dockyard, under false pretences, to carry on a war 
against the Federal authorities, alike against her mer- 
chantmen and her men-of-war. From the Confederate 
point of view she was as much a man-of-war as the 
Kearsarge. On the other hand, from the point of view 
of international law her title to be designated a man-of- 
war was defective; only such vessels as are commis- 
sioned by authority of a government and issue from a 
belligerent port can be so considered. The seal to her 
misdoing is, however, made final by the fact that her 
prizes were never taken into port for adjudication, 
Semmes himself assuming this prerogative. It is apart 
from this question to state that owing to the blockade 
such adjudication was impossible. Her career was in 
violation of the customs and usages of war. She there- 
fore forfeited consideration by her acts of a piratical 
nature. 

She was commissioned on the high seas, without 
precedent in naval history. She violated the rules of 
international warfare. But she was a man-of-war, from 
the belligerent point of view, although her commission 
was irregular and her acts were more nearly those of a 
piratical craft than of a well-accredited man-of-war. The 
Alabama was an ocean rebel, and entitled to the same 
consideration, no more and no less, as the regiment on 
shore, except in so far as her conduct failed to conform 
to the usages of war of civilized nations. 

A second question presents itself of especial interest. 
Under what obligation was the commander of the Alabama 
subsequent to his surrender? In a letter to Captain 
Winslow, of date July 12, 1864, Secretary Welles wrote 
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these words: “That the wretched commander of the 
sunken corsair should have resorted to any dishonorable 
means to escape after his surrender, that he should have 
thrown overboard the sword that was no longer his, 
that before encountering an armed antagonist the mer- 
cenary rover should have removed the chronometers and 
other plunder stolen from peaceful commerce, are not 
matters of surprise, for each act is characteristic of one 
who has been false to his country and flag.” The words 
are severe. Were they merited as far as they refer 
to dishonorable means of escape? It is by no means a 
question easily answered. The ship had been surren- 
dered. At the moment of surrender officers and men 
were self-constituted prisoners of war. What, then, were 
the obligations of their condition? Were they actual 
prisoners of war, until held in safe keeping by their 
opponents? Semmes afterward claimed that they were 
not. ‘ A person to become a prisoner must be brought 
within the power of his captor. There must be a manu- 
caption, if even for amoment. I never was at any time, 
during the engagement or after, in the power of the 
enemy. I had struck my flag, it is true, but that did 
not make me a prisoner. It was merely an offer of 
a surrender.” } 

Is not this a disingenuous plea? Coupled with the 
surrender was a request for assistance from men who 
were in imminent danger of drowning. They had not 
only surrendered; they begged for help. This is not 
only given them by means of the boats of the Kearsarge ; 
it is supplemented by the urgent request of Winslow to 
the owner of the Deerhound. By reason of this per- 
mitted help their lives were saved by a neutral. Does 
this fact exculpate them from the moral obligations of 


1Semmes’s Memoirs of Service Afloat, Baltimore, 1869, p. 767. 
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surrender? They had not escaped to neutral territory. 
Through principles of humanity the neutral had rescued 
them, by permission of the captain of the Kearsarge. 
From the moment of their surrender, made in good 
faith, they were prisoners of war, and therefore liable 
to be shot while attempting to escape while on water 
or on land; the location can make no difference. They 
had not only surrendered, but were in articulo mortis, 
and were, therefore, doubly in the ethical sense under 
obligation of honor to act as did Lieutenant Wilson, and 
surrender in person to the men whose mercy they had 
begged.t 

Considerations of honor would have induced Semmes 
to request to be put alongside the Kearsarge as a pris- 
oner of war in a fair fight. This might have been 
refused by the master of the Deerhound, but it would 
have saved the situation for the commander of the 
Alabama. Beyond that he was under no obligation. 
The worst aspect of the case is the abandoning, on the 
part of the Deerhound, of poor wretches struggling in 
the water for their lives, a number of officers of the 
sunken ship on board seemingly making no protest. 
Semmes claimed “that a ship is never a prize, or the 
persons on board of her prisoners, until she has actually 
been taken possession of by the enemy.”? This seems 
to be an evasion; the question is not of a prize. A 


1 A similar instance is that of the Spanish Admiral Alava, at the battle 
of Trafalgar. He sent his sword by his captain, when he was supposed to 
be at the point of death, but he recovered and escaped to Cadiz. Admiral 
Collingwood, to whom he thus surrendered, having learned this fact, in 
writing to him said, ‘‘I could not disturb the repose of a man supposed to 
be in his last moments; but your sword, the emblem of your service, was 
delivered to me by your captain, and I expect that you consider yourself 
a prisoner of war until you shall be regularly exchanged by cartel.” — Bren- 
ton, Naval History of Great Britain, Vol. IL., p. 90. 

2Semmes’s Memoirs of Service Afloat, p. 769. 
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sunken ship is nobody’s prize, but the men thereof being 
in the power of the enemy are prisoners of war, for noth- 
ing could have been easier for Winslow than to have 
allowed them all to drown. The inhumanity of it is an- 
other question; they were in his power. That Semmes 
availed himself of the assistance of the Deerhound is not 
objected to, it was natural ; but his life having been saved, 
the obligation to consider himself a prisoner was para- 
mount. If the Alabama had gone down with colors fly- 
ing, then the case would have been different. Semmes 
seemed to forget that destruction is more than posses- 
sion, considered from the point of view of power over the 
enemy. Ifa crew are prisoners, by possession of a ship, 
much more are they when the ship is destroyed. Grant- 
ing, however, that they were prisoners, was not the 
escape proper? No, for when an enemy saves your life 
to take you prisoner, you are at least to consider your- 
self a prisoner and under the obligation which that con- 
dition imposes. 

A third question presents itself as to the Deerhound. 
Her presence near the scene of conflict was thought at 
the time to be premeditated. There does not seem to 
be sufficient evidence of the fact, although many circum- 
stances confirm that view of the case. It was, however, 
within her right to be anywhere on the broad ocean out- 
side of the marine league. Steaming up to the midst of 
the combatants, she was requested by Winslow to save 
lives. As a neutral Mr. Lancaster might have declined. 
Humanity, however, or sympathy with the Confederates 
led him to give aid for a short time to the drowning 
crew. Having done that, however, his duty ended, and 
by taking away prisoners of war he violated the law of 
nations. His plea that it would have been dishonorable 
to have handed “these brave men over to their enemies 
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for imprisonment, ill treatment, and perhaps execution”? 
is not valid. What would have become of them was no 
concern of his. A state of war existed. He could have 
refused the offices of humanity, but his ship was, as far 
as he was concerned, simply a Red Cross ship to perform 
a humanitarian office. “English ship” and “ English’ 
territory” undoubtedly it was, but Englishmen became 
participants in the conflict as they received belligerents 
and carried them away from their captors. Winslow, 
however, lost his case when he granted this permission. 
It is useless to speculate upon what would have occurred 
if Winslow had fired a shot across the bow of the Deer- 
hound and brought her to. Doubtless the demand to 
surrender the Alabama’s officers would have been re- 
fused. If insisted upon, international complications 
would have resulted which the United States deprecated. 
It would have been a justifiable but an impolitic act. 
Semmes’s career on the Alabama was productive of 
one beneficial result. It opened the eyes of the civilized 
world in the nineteenth century to the barbarism of pri- 
vateering. More than a quarter of a century later,? the 
United States, remembering the destruction of com- 
merce, the burning merchantmen, and the humiliation 
and wrong which had been suffered, although not a 
party to the declaration of Paris of 1856 abolishing 
privateering, announced to the world that in the con- 
flict with Spain she would not engage in its practice. 


1 Naval War Records, Ser. I., Vol. IIL., p. 666. 2.1898, 
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Oh, while old ocean’s breast 
Bears a white sail 
And God’s soft stars to rest 
Guide through the gale, 
Men will him ne’er forget, 
Old heart of oak, 
Farragut, Farragut, 
Thunderbolt-stroke! — W. T. Mrrepira. 


Twenty men in the defences are equal to a hundred that board 
and enter.— Sir WALTER RALEIGH. 


To passe a Fort, some will make both shippe and sayles all black: 
but if the Fort keepe but a fire on the other side and all their 
peeces poynt blanke with fire if they discharge, what is betwixt 
them and the fire, the shot will hit, if the rule be truely observed. — 
Captain JoHN SMITH, sometime yovernour of Virginia and Admiral 
of New England. 


And ever with steady con 

The ship forged slowly by — 

And ever the crew fought on, 

And their cheers rang loud and high. 
Fear? <A forgotten form. 

Death? A dream of the eyes. 

We were atoms in God’s great storm 
That roared through the angry skies. 


One only doubt was ours, 

One only dread we knew — 

Could the day that dawned so well 

Go down for the Darker Powers? 

Would the fleet get through? 

Aud ever the shot and shell 

Came with the how! of hell, 

The splinter-clouds rose and fell, 

Aud the iong line of corpses grew — 

Would the fleet win through? — H. H. Browne tu. 


This gate to the harbor of Mobile, barred as it was by all the 
resources of military engineering and modern ordnance, presented 
a most formidable obstacle. How was it foreed? The Union fleet 
was the key. Farragut held the key in his hand. The unlocking 
was by twisting and turning and determined pushing. The wards 
did not give way easily. The man who held the key, however, had 
brought down through the years the determination of the old navy 
of 1812 and had coupled with it all ‘the advantage which a long 
experience and a knowledge of modern science afforded in the new. 
Having the experience of the old and the resources of the new, 
with the fire of his youth retained in the vigor and wisdom of age, 
he won his victory. 


MOBILE BAY. 
AUGUST 5, 1864. 


It is a cardinal principle of warfare that the chief 
command should be centred in one person. This is an 
elementary truth so generally admitted that to state it 
is to state a truism. From one authoritative source 
commands should proceed. But in this individual 
source, or ruler in chief, two qualities differentiate the 
unsuccessful from the successful commander: as he pos- 
sesses either the quality which relies upon the organiza- 
tion back of or beneath him as though he were the angle 
man in a phalanx, or the apex of a pyramid; or that qual- 
ity which inspires and permeates a fleet or an army as 
the clear spring in the mountain side — the source from 
which fructifying and enlivening streams proceed — 
animates all the living forms, high tree and bush and 
fields of grain, as it descends to the vast plain below. 

Admiral David Glasgow Farragut possessed the in- 
spiring genius of a great commander. Like Tromp, he 
was the soul of his fleet. Like Blake, he devised new 
methods for new emergencies, and, like him, brought 
his ships to contemn castles on shore. Like Nelson, he 
won the confidence of those under him for his profes- 
sional ability and manliness of character, and endeared 
himself to them by personal qualities which called 
. forth instant obedience as well as arduous devotion 
to duty. 
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He was an admiral whose influence was felt through- 
out his fleet, and to him, in great degree, seconded by 
a gallant company, was due the success which came 
to the fleet of the West Gulf blockading squadron in 
Mobile Bay on the morning of August 5, 1864. 

He had made his own successful precedents under 
the new conditions of warfare at New Orleans and at 
Vicksburg, following the mighty Blake who, in Crom- 
well’s time, at Santa Cruz, performed against the 
Spanish an action of “unparalleled boldness,” which a 
Royalist writer describes as follows: — 

“He found the harbour in shape of a crescent, defended 
by seven forts lying round it, and two castles placed 
at the points, with seventeen ships riding therein, their 
heads standing towards the mouth of the harbour, that 
they might fire with greater certainty upon those that 
offered to enter ; nor could the governor forbear to jeer 
and flout at the English; Blake, therefore, entering the 
mouth of the harbour with his frigates, thunders broad- 
sides and small shot against the castles, till the soldiers 
flying from thence, he manned his boats with seamen 
and sent them in, who burnt and destroyed all the 
Spanish ships that were there.” 

“Of all the desperate enterprises,” says Heath, an- 
other writer, “that ever were made in the world against 
an enemy at sea, this of the noble Blake’s is not inferior 
to any.”’! 

Farragut repeated Blake’s daring three several times. 
He was the true successor of Blake in plan of warfare, 
ever ready to attempt the difficult and the impracticable ; 
the equal of Nelson in the spirit of energetic enterprise 
which always characterized him; and, like Napoleon, 
was all his life a constant student of his profession. It 


1 Quoted by Dixon, Life of Admiral Blake, pret. x. 
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may be said of him, as it was strangely said of one of 
his paternal ancestors, Don Pedro Ferragut, one of the 
conquerors of Majorca, “He was famous for his skill in 
arms, and for his great amiability in battle.” 

Mobile Bay is an arm of the sea which reaches thirty- 
five miles north of the Gulf of Mexico to the city of the 
same name, which was called by the Indians Maurila. 
The city has had many changes in its history, consider- 
ing the youth of America, being held during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries by both French and 
Spanish forces. It became a part of the United States 
in 1812, and was annexed to the territory of Missis- 
sippi; in 1819 it became a part of the state of Alabama. 

It was the scene of a sharp engagement on the 15th 
of September, 1814, when a small fortification called 
Fort Bowyer was assailed by a British squadron, un- 
der Captain Perey, which was bravely repulsed, the 
Hermes lost to them, and a total of two hundred men 
rendered useless to the British crown.! Herald of a 
greater and more sanguinary engagement when half a 
century had passed, —an engagement which Captain 
Percy and the naval men of his day would have watched 
with keenest interest. Meantime the city grew into 
commercial importance, and the quiet waters of the 
bay, formerly knowing only the paddle of the canoe or 
the flap of the sail, were disturbed by the sound of the 
shrill steam whistle or the churning of the screws of 
the craft of heavy tonnage. 

The bay, while being very wide, is shallow. It has 
two entrances; the one leading into it on the west is 
from Mississippi Sound, which has connection with the 
river of the same name. To the right of the entrance 
is Dauphin Island, a long, low stretch of sand. This 


1 Commodore F, A. Parker’s Mobile Bay, p. 8. 
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entrance is known as Grant’s Pass, and was fortified 
by the Confederates against approach by Fort Powell 
and by a line of piles driven down as obstructions, 
leaving only a narrow passageway for ships of light 
draught. The~other entrance is from the south, the 
main ship channel. This entrance was also closed, for 
the greater part of its width of three’miles, by similar 
obstructions running in a transverse direction from 
northeast to southwest, leaving, however, a passage 
nearly a mile wide for large ships and blockade run- 
ners, — which were called “carrier doves” by the Mobile 
dames,—and, in spite of the Federal vigilance, had a 
considerable success. 

On the right of the approach from the south or Gulf 
entrance was Fort Morgan on Mobile Point —a long, 
narrow point of land lying opposite to Dauphin Island. 
This was the principal reliance of the Confederates, for 
it was powerfully armed with the best rifled guns of 
English manufacture, and was adjacent to the deep- 
water channel through which ships approaching were 
obliged to pass, owing to the shoals on either hand. 
Nearly opposite, on the eastern end of Dauphin Island, 
was Fort Gaines, the distance intervening being three 
miles. These forts were built upon the sites of the 
original Forts Bowyer and Tombigbee, which were 
seized by the Confederates at the outbreak of the war. 
A sandbank off Dauphin Island extends south and east 
to four or five miles of the outer bar. Another shoal 
extends south from Mobile Point for about the same 
distance. Not more than tweuty-one feet can be carried 
over the bar. Beyond Fort Morgan to the north the 
channel widens and gives a depth of twenty to twenty- 
five feet; farther north the bay shallows considerably, 
so that only vessels of a light draught could approach 
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the city of Mobile, in one place the water having a 
depth of only nine feet. 

The natural obstructions of tortuous channel, shoal, 

and piles were not all that a hostile fleet had to en- 
counter. The forts above mentioned were well -forti- 
fied, and opposed their defiant guns to every approach. 
Fort Morgan, at the west end of Mobile Point, was a 
brick fort of pentagonal shape, whose scarp wall was four 
feet eight inches thick. Eighty-six guns were held in 
readiness to “speak her strength,” “rifled 32’s, 10-inch 
columbiads, and two 7-inch and 8-inch Brooke’s rifles. 
In each bastion flank were two smooth-bore 24-pounders. 
In the exterior batteries twenty-nine additional guns 
were placed; the water battery in particular bearing 
two rifled 32’s, four 10-inch columbiads, and one 8-inch 
Brooke’s rifle.” Six hundred and forty officers and 
men were the defenders of the fort. 

To the northwest, three miles distant, lies Fort 
Gaines, a star-shaped brick fort “with semi-detached 
scarp of five feet and small works in the angles for flank 
defence.” Thirty guns, three columbiads, the remainder 
32’s and 24-pounders, made up the armament. Six miles 
farther to the northwest the Confederates had erected a 
redoubt at Grant’s Pass, on a small island, called Fort 
Powell, which was nearly completed, and mounted a 
few guns, one 8-inch columbiad, one 6;4,, and two T-inch 
Brooke’s rifles. ; 

An attacking fleet must meet not only circuitous 
channels, impassable obstructions, shoals, and forts 
armed to the full, but there lay beyond the fort on the 
west, about five hundred yards to the north, like a 
dragon of fable, a low iron craft—a ram of great 
strength called the Tennessee. If by daring or miracle 
ships of war could pass the lions which lay on either 
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hand with their tongues of flame, there was the dragon 
lying in wait to suddenly dart out, pounce upon and 
devour them. 

The building of the Tennessee reflected great credit 
upon the Confederates, shut out almost entirely by the 
strictness of the blockade from opportunities for obtain- 
ing appliances abroad. Having but few manufactories, 
they yet exhibited in this, as in other instances, the 
resourcefulness and ingenuity which are marked char- 
acteristics of the American people. She was the most 
powerful ironclad which they had put afloat, and 
Farragut felt that she was his most dangerous foe. 

The Tennessee was a vessel modeled on the Merrimac, 
but not exactly like that remarkable ironclad. Her 
length was 209 feet, beam 48 feet, and her draught 14. 
Her battery was in a casemate amidships. She was 
built of oak and yellow pine, and her casemate, which 
sloped at an angle of forty-five degrees, was eight feet 
above the deck. This casemate was seventy-eight by 
twenty-nine feet, and was protected by alternate layers 
of oak and pine, and faced with plating in two 2-inch 
courses ; on the stern and sides- an extra inch was 
added. Forward, instead of one was placed a plating 
of two inches. The thickness of the armor, exclusive 
of the wood backing, which gave great solidity, was 
from five to six inches. The armor was of great dura- 
bility, the best that had yet been prepared, and was 
made at the Atlanta rolling-mills. Two feet above the 
roof of this casemate forward a pilot-house was placed. 
Two-inch iron bars protected the roof of the casemate, 
and two inches of iron the deck. An important feature 
of this formidable ram was the iron knuckle which was 
made by prolonging the sloping deck of the casemate 
two feet below the water-line, and then turning it 
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inward toward the hull. This projection was fortified 
by four inches of iron. 

The gun ports were ten in number: two forward and 
astern and three on either side. They were protected 
by iron shutters four inches thick. For armament there 
was, both forward and aft, a 742,-inch 110-pounder rifle ; 
and for broadsides there were two 6,4,-inch 95-pounders. 

Her defects were the exposure of her rudder chains, 
which were carried outside upon her decks in open view; 
and her weak engines, the best, however, that could be 
obtained, which limited her speed to six knots. Admiral 
Buchanan commanded her, who had become celebrated 
by his handling of the Merrimac in the Virginia waters, 
and was recognized as one of the first officers in the 
Confederacy. Great things were expected of her under 
such admirable command. Eighteen officers and one 
hundred and twenty men made up her complement. 
Her crew was composed of men who had had little ex- 
perience on shipboard. She was launched at Selma and 
towed one hundred and fifty miles to Mobile. Her pro- 
jection and completion had been kept a secret, and her 
appearance was intended as asurprise to the Union fleet 
— when, on some fine day, she should suddenly come into 
view to create consternation and work havoc among the 
old-fashioned wooden men-of-war of Farragut’s fleet. 
After two months of delay she was lifted over the bar 
and then, getting aground at low water, her presence 
was discovered by the Federals. This was on May 18, 
and therefore the men of the attacking fleet had every 
opportunity to plan for the defeat of this extraordinary 
opponent; but they had no vessel of equal aggressive 
power, combined with defensive value, to meet her. 

Her support consisted of three small gunboats, paddle 
steamers of apparently little value, destitute of armor 

2K 
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except a small quantity over their boilers. They were 
the Gaines, mounted with one 8-inch rifle and four 
32-pounders; the Morgan, with two T-inch rifles and 
the same number of 32’s; and the Selma, which was 
furnished with three 8-inch smooth-bores and one 
32-pounder. They were like catfish about a rhinoceros 
— nevertheless, they gave a good account of themselves 
in the fight. 

Added to all the difficulties which lay in the way of 
the Union fleet was the circuitous channel, by which 
the fleet in turning would lose the use of their broad- 
sides, and would be at times bows on to the opposing 
force of fort and fleet, and, therefore, at a great disad- 
vantage. 

The army, under General Granger, was to coéperate 
in the attack and reduce the forts. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander De Krafft, in charge of the Conemaugh, was 
assigned to protect the landing. This was accom- 
plished, and the Confederates were thus led to reén- 
force Fort Gaines with troops and provisions. 

To meet the difficulties of the situation an attacking 
fleet must needs have force enough to vanquish both 
fort and fleet, and skill in a commander to overcome 
difficulties of navigation backed up by obstructions and 
unseen explosives. A multitude of ironclads would 
seem to be an indispensable requisite for the accom- 
plishment of this great task. 

The Navy Department, after much delay, had granted 
Farragut the monitors which he desired, without which 
it seemed to him that success in an attack against forts 
would be doubtful, if not futile. On August 4 he had 
made all arrangements for attack, for he had then with 
him the two double-turreted monitors, Winnebago and 
Chickasaw, commanded by Commander Thomas H. 
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Stevens and Lieutenant-Commander George H. Perkins 
respectively. These were vessels of 970 tons, armed 
with four 11-inch smooth-bore guns in turrets which 
revolved by steam. These turrets, which were river 
monitors built by Mr. Eads, had an armor of eight and 
one-half inches in thickness. In addition to these were 
two larger monitors, the Tecumseh and Manhattan, of 
1034 tons, carrying in their single turrets two large 
15-inch guns. ‘The turrets’ plating had a thickness of 
ten inches. The Zecumseh was commanded by Com- 
mander T. A. M. Craven, the Manhattan by Commander 
J. W. A. Nicholson. 

These monitors were stationed at the right and head 
of the column in the attack. 

Farragut anxiously waited during that day of August 
‘4th for the arrival of the Teewmseh, which had been 
belated. He was apprehensive of the attack of the 
Tennessee, which had come down and anchored under 
the guns of Fort Morgan. He busied himself during 
the day in making every preparation and a last recon- 
naissance, in the afternoon, on the steam tender Cow- 
slip, with his commanding officers. She ran in by Sand 
Island, within range of the forts. Fort Morgan was 
discovered to be protected by immense piles of sand- 
bags. They saw the gunboats and the Tennessee, look- 
ing like a huge black turtle, watching their approach. 
They saw the battlements of the fort standing out in 
black outline against the blue sky,— massive in resist- 
ance,—the dark pines scattered here and there on 
Mobile Point. ‘This was the path of their destiny. 

The arrival of the Zecwmseh removed all doubt from 
the admiral’s mind as to the propriety of the attack 
on the morrow. Extemporized torpedoes, a mode of 
defence which was disagreeable to Farragut, were put 
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in place. He had written on May 25, “ Torpedoes are 
not so agreeable when used on both sides; therefore I 
have reluctantly brought myself to it. I have always 
deemed it unworthy a chivalrous nation, but it does 
not do to give your enemy such a decided superiority 
over you.” His long suspense was nearly ended, first ~ 
with reference to the ironclads. In May he had written 
to his son, “ One thing appears to be certain, that I can 
get none of the ironclads. They want them all for 
Washington. We will trust in God, as we have always 
done before.” Second, with reference to the Tennessee. 
About May 22 he wrote, “I am lying off here, looking 
at Buchanan and awaiting his coming out. He has a 
force of four ironclads and three wooden vessels; I have 
eight or nine wooden vessels. We’ll try to amuse him 
if he comes.” 

“We started with few good officers of experience, 
but shall end with some of the best in the world.” 

The disastrous and ill-timed Red River campaign 
had cast a gloom over the fleet. The necessity seemed 
laid upon them to do great things. Buchanan had not 
deemed it best to attack the fleet. The initiative was 
then with Farragut. A man of fine quality of mind, 
of deep religious sentiments, of thorough professional 
attainments, he felt the difficulty of the hardest task 
which he had set himself as yet to accomplish. No 
man ever made more preparation for emergencies, for 
possible contingencies, or understood better the exact 
nature of the opposing obstacles to his success. He 
studied the situation long and hard, as one might a 
chess problem, with little wooden models of vessels 
placed on his cabin table. He consulted in a brotherly 
way with his commanding officers, whose abilities he 
respected and for many of whom he entertained the 
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warmest personal regard. The following letter, written 

from the flagship Hartford, August 4, 1864, in the famil- 

iarity of private correspondence, exhibits the character 
of the man: — 


My pEAreEst Wire: I write and leave this letter for you. I 
am going into Mobile Bay in the morning, if God is my leader, as 
I hope He is, and in Him I place my trust. If He thinks it is the 
proper place for me to die, I am ready to submit to His will, in 
that as in all other things. My great mortification is, that my ves- 
sels, the ironclads, were not ready to have gone in yesterday. The 
army landed last night and are in full view of us this morning, and 
the Tecumseh has not yet arrived from Pensacola. God bless and 
preserve you, my darling, and my dear boy, if anything should 
happen to me, and may His blessing also rest upon your dear 
mother, and all your sisters and their children. 

Your devoted and affectionate husband, who never for one mo- 
ment forgot his love, duty, or fidelity to you, his devoted and best 
of wives. 


@ 


D. G. FaRRAGUT. 
To Mrs. D. G. FarracGut, 
Hastings on the Hudson. 


Such a letter needs no comment. 

There were fourteen wooden vessels which Farragut 
could count on for assistance, beside the monitors. : 
They were mostly armed with smooth-bore guns, but 
the weight of metal which they carried- was 14,246 
pounds. This amount, owing to the difficulties of 
the situation,— the narrow, tortuous channel,— had 
less offensive power than the figures would seem to 
imply. 

The order of attack for the ironclads was arranged as 
follows: Tecumseh, 2 guns; Manhattan, 2 guns; Winne- 
bago, 4 guns; Chickasaw, 4 guns. 
~The wooden ships were to enter in double column, 
lashed together; the stronger vessel on the starboard 
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or right-hand side, inasmuch as that was the side 
which was nearest to the strongest fort— Fort Mor- 
gan. The order was as follows, the second vessel to 
starboard :— 


Octorara. Lieut.-Commander Charles H. Green. . 6 guns. 
Brooklyn. Captain James H. Alden. . . . . . 24 
Metacomet. _Lieut.-Commander James H. Jouett. . 6 


Hariford flagship). Fleet Captain Percival Drayton . 21 


Port Royal. Lieut.Commander Bancroft Gherardi . 6 
Richmond. Captain Thornton A. Jenkins . . . . 20 


Seminole. Commander Edward Donaldson 8 
Lackawanna. Captain James B. Marchand 8 
Kennebec. Lieut.-Commander William P. McCann. 5 
Monongahela. Commander James H. Strong . . . . 8 
Itasca. Lieut.-Commander George Brown. 5 
Ossipee. Commander William E. LeRoy . . . 11 
Galena. Lieut.-Commander Clark H. Wells . . 10 
Oneida. Commander J. R. Madison Mullany . 9 


The total number of guns was 159; 77 of these were 
the 9-inch Dahlgren smooth-bore. The Lackawanna 
and Monongahela carried each a 150-pounder rifled; the 
Tecumseh and Manhattan two 15-inch smooth-bores. 
There were eleven 100-pounder rifled guns in the fleet. 

The place of honor was given to the Brooklyn, as she 
was better equipped in the matter of chase guns, having 
four of them, and also because she had an apparatus 
for picking up torpedoes. 

The decision to put the Brooklyn ahead was charac- 
terized by Farragut himself after the battle ag an error, 
as will be seen hereafter. 

In a celebrated general order No. 10, issued July 12, 
the admiral had prearranged to the minutest detail the 
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preparation of the ships. The first paragraph of the 
order is very explicit and concise: — 

“Strip your vessels and prepare for the conflict. Send 
down all your superfluous spars andrigging. Trice up 
or remove the whiskers. Put up the splinter nets on 
the starboard side, and barricade the wheel and steers- 
men with sails and hammocks. Lay chains or sand-bags 
on the deck over the machinery to resist a plunging fire. 
Hang the sheet chains over the side, or make any other 
arrangement for security that your ingenuity may sug- 
gest. Land your starboard boats, or lower and tow 
them on the port side, and lower the port boats down to 
the water’s edge. Place a leadsman and a pilot in the 
port-quarter boat, or the one most convenient to the 
commander.” 

The vessels were to run past the forts in couples,— 
to steer as directed, first north by east, then, when 
abreast of Fort Morgan, northwest half north, until 
past the middle ground, then north by west; they were 
to keep clear of each other’s broadsides; to keep a very 
little to the starboard quarter of the next ahead; when 
abreast of the fort to keep directly astern and, passing 
the fort, to take the same distance on the port quarter 
of the next ahead, so that the stern guns of one vessel 
could fire clear of the next vessel astern. 

“Tt will be the object of the admiral to get as close 
to the fort as possible before opening fire.” 

If vessels were disabled their partners were to carry 
them through if possible; if not, the next astern was to 
render assistance. 

The next order, No. 11, requires that a damaged 
vessel, when her consort cannot aid, should drop out of 
the line to the westward and take her place in the rear. 
The following caution was an important one:— 
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“There are certain black buoys placed by the enemy 
across the channel, from the piles on the west side of 
the channel toward Fort Morgan. It being understood 
that there are torpedoes and other obstructions between 
the buoys, the vessels will take care to pass eastward of 
the easternmost buoy, which is clear of all obstruc- 
tions.” 

The explicitness of these orders and instructions give 
evidence of Farragut’s painstaking preparation. Noth- 
ing was to be left to chance. Emergencies were to be 
met by the quick brains of men who were wonted to the 
sea and its perils. 

At the end of the order No. 11 were these words : — 

“P.S. — Carry low steam. D. G. F.”’ 

They were significant of the movement on the mor- 
row, which was to be unhasting and unresting. 

The night before the attack was a momentous one in 
the life of the admiral. Thoughts of what the morrow 
might bring to him rushed through his mind. His 
life had been spared thus far. Over half a century of 
naval service was to his credit on the navy register. In 
that far-away time, under Porter in the Hssex, in the 
War of 1812, as a mere lad, in the harbor of Valparaiso, 
he had had a first experience of thundering guns, blind- 
ing smoke, groans of the wounded, pallid bodies laid 
out on the quarter-deck, when they fought the Phebe 
and Cherub. Since then what a varied life he had led. 
A long and interesting cruise in the Mediterranean; a 
cruise in the West Indies against the pirates; at the 
bombardment of San Juan de Ulloa; a voyage to France 
in company with the illustrious La Fayette; the Bra- 
zilian station; the Mexican War. He remembered his 
great desire to capture the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, 
and his disappointment at not being allowed by the 
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Navy Department to try; his studies; his California ex- 
perience; the founding of the Mare Island Navy Yard; 
his cruise in the Brooklyn; and then the Civil War: his 
great river fight; his passing the frowning batteries at 
Vicksburg; and yet again at Port Hudson,—all these 
exiled vicissitudes and home experiences passed in 
review before him. Next day was to try him as never 
before. He had already won success. Men praised 
him. His best efforts would be needed for the coming 
encounter. But using his best efforts, still there was 
the uncertainty of battle —defeat for him. Death he 
could endure. He had faced it too often, under mani- 
fold shapes, to dread it. But he could not, would 
not, brook the thought of failure. If the battle went 
against him, he would wrest victory from the grasp 
of Fate itself, but he would not do it in his own 
strength. 

The language of his correspondence shows a trust in 
a Higher Power and a hopeful, energetic spirit sensitive 
to the last degree. The reports of bad news to the army 
or navy made him “right sick.” The letters written 
for private perusal only, abound in such passages as 
these. He had written before the battle at New Orleans: 
“As to being prepared for defeat, I certainly am not. 
Any man who is prepared for defeat would be half 
defeated before he commenced. I hope for success; 
shall do all in my power to secure it, and trust to God 
for the rest.” “I mean to be whipped or to whip my 
enemy, and not to be scared to death.” “I hope for 
the best results,” he had written a week before, “as I 
am always hopeful; put my shoulder to the wheel with 
my best judgment, and trust to God for the rest.” 
“The Confederates at Fort Morgan are making great 
preparations to receive us. That concerns me but 
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little. —I know they will do all in their power to 
destroy us, and we will reciprocate the compliment.” 4 

The preparations, indeed, concerned him but little, 
secure in his force and in his ability to use that force 
to the enemy’s detriment or destruction. 

It was the last night before the criticalday. Farragut 
slept but little. The sea was almost motionless; a 
light air rippled over its surface. Atsundown it rained 
hard. A midnight it was clear. Worn out by anxiety 
and suspense, the admiral slept restlessly. Toward 
three in the morning he called his steward and asked 
him to find out the direction of the wind. Having 
learned it was from the southwest, he said, “Then we 
will go in the morning.” A wind from the southwest 
was desired by the admiral, for it would carry the smoke 
of the fleet’s guns in the direction of the fort. 

“The officers of the Hartford, after sunset, when the 
candles were lighted, sat about the ward-room table in 
silence, each writing last and loving messages to those 
dear to them faraway. For an hour or more they wrote, 
and not a sound was uttered. The ship fore and aft 
was still except for the occasional footfall of the officer 
of the deck or the sound of the water lapping the ship’s 
sides. This necessary duty done, the spirits of men 
who were brave and confident arose, and there was a 
time of unrestrained mirth and merriment, stimulated 
by the knowledge of the coming struggle.”? There 
was no other “stimulation,” for the strict naval rules 
prevented. One by one they then sauntered toward 
the forecastle, where was the smoking lamp. There 
they sat quietly conversing in low tones, and then each 


1 Farragut’s Life of Farragut, p. 253. 
* Art. by J. C. Kenney, “ Farragut at Mobile Bay,” Battles and Leaders, 
Vol. IV. 
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one “turned in” to gain what rest he could for the 
coming fight. Throughout the fleet the same earnest 
expectation prevailed. 

The admiral had planned to go in on a flood tide, 
“for two reasons: first, because, as he intended to go 
in at any cost, it would help a crippled ship into the 
harbor; and, secondly, he had noticed that the primers 
of the barrel torpedoes were close together on top, and 
thought it likely that when the flood tide straightened 
out their moving lines, the tops would be turned away 
from the approaching ships.” ! 

Everything being ready about 4.30 A.m., the smaller 
vessels came alongside the larger ones, and they were 
lashed together. 

At daybreak Farragut was breakfasting with his cap- 
tain, Percival Drayton, and the fleet surgeon, James C. 
Palmer. 

About half-past five the ships were in readiness, 
when the admiral in an offhand way said, “ Well, Dray- 
ton, we might as well get under way.” With these 
words the battle of Mobile began. 

He remained at the breakfast table as he spoke them. 
The big ships loomed up alongside each other through 
the fog, which exaggerated their outlines to the ob- 
servers. The busy crews worked rapidly lashing them 
together with heavy cables. Each commanding officer 
followed his own best judgment in clearing ship for 
action and in stationing his men and guns’ crews. The 
Hartford and Brooklyn kept their topsail yards across ; 
the Richmond and Lackawanna sent down their top- 
masts, as did most of the other ships. The Richmond 
had fortified her side with layers of sand-bags,-— three 
thousand in number,— extending from the port bow to 


1 Mahan, Gulf and Inland Waters, p. 228. 
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starboard around the ship to the port quarter, protect- 
ing both the berth and spar decks. 

At the word of the admiral, Drayton gave orders to 
signal the fleet: eager eyes were watching for it; it 
was acknowledged by all. The capstans were quickly 
manned, and the seamen, knowing their commander- 
in-chief, felt confident that the man who had led them 
through the desperate river passage and by the forts at 
Port Hudson and Vicksburg would now lead them to 
an equally glorious victory. 

It was half-past six when the line of coupled comrades 
was formed, after some delay, in the order mentioned. 
The monitors stood down to their station from Sand 
Island. And then from every masthead, as in jubilant 
anticipation, the ensign with the blue field, the white 
stars, the stripes of sunrise, appeared in sight. 

The fleet under way moved slowly, while aboard every 
ship was the stillness which precedes the storm,— men 
at their posts, officers giving few orders,—a general 
silence fore and aft. 

About 6.45 the Tecumseh, which led the monitors, 
signalled the attack by the discharge of one of her 
great 15-inch shells, which thundered, ran through the 
air, and exploded over Fort Morgan. 

The tension of many weeks, and especially of the 
last hour or two, was relieved somewhat; for whatever 
would happen was beginning to happen, though the 
result was yet in the uncertain future. 

At 6.55 the line of wooden ships had been fully 
formed in the prescribed battle order. At 7.07 Fort 
Morgan opened fire with a 300-pounder Armstrong 
gun—a formidable weapon. The Brooklyn, which 
led, returned the fire with her bow guns. 

Five minutes later the firing of the fleet, with bow 
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guns, became general. The broadsides could not be 
utilized as yet. The fleet was entering the very portals 
of death and destruction. Terrific noises abounded, 
which deafened all minor sounds; each gun’s crew 
knew the single duty of loading and firing according 
to orders, ignorant of the happenings even on their 
own ships. 

The fleet was now at a great disadvantage. They 
were running a gauntlet at a slow pace, and the enemy 
was pounding them, blow upon blow. They were at 
a disadvantage, for as they came, bows on, the fleet of 
the enemy raked them fore and aft, and they could not 
make effective reply. 

Farragut had taken his place in the port main rigging 
in order better to observe the situation. Captain Jouett 
stood below him, on the wheel-house of the Metacomet, 
to which the Hartford was lashed; the pilot was in the 
maintop. As the clouds of smoke rose higher and 
higher, Farragut gradually ascended until he braced 
himself against the futtock shrouds, where he could use 
his glass to better advantage. 

Captain Drayton, in order to prevent any accident to 
him, ordered Richard Knowles, a seaman, to secure him 
bya lashing; which he did, although the admiral remon- 
strated against the necessity. 

About 7.85 the wooden vessels, moving faster than 
the monitors, the Brooklyn was nearly alongside of the 
rear monitor; it was then that the fleet was able to 
bring its broadsides into play, and all its force of many 
ships and guns, and stout hearts back of them, was in 
the thick of battle. 

Beyond and above them was the clear blue sky of an 
August day, with its approaching heat shut out by the 
clouds of smoke, and forbidden to their gaze by the 
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stern duties which demanded their severest attention, 
and which was exacting of the crews the alert strength 
required to handle heavy 9-inch guns. The three small 
Confederate gunboats, in their advantageous position, 
kept up a brisk and deadly fire with their 32-pounders, 
which greatly annoyed the fleet. The least help in 
a battle is not to be despised. A weak force may be 
put in a strong position and multiply its efficiency 
many fold. 

This state of affairs could not last long: the channel 
was sown thick with peril below, and the great shells 
were crashing through the wooden sides of the forward 
ships. The Zecuwmseh reserved her fire after the first 
shot over the fort, and had loaded with steel shot with 
the largest charge of powder which the regulations per- 
mitted. She felt that the Tennessee was her antagonist, 
and Craven, her commander, longed to try conclusions 
with her. “I believe,” wrote Farragut afterward, un- 
officially, “that the Tecwmseh would have gone up and 
grappled with and captured the Tennessee; Craven’s 
heart was bent upon it.” 

There were two army signal officers aboard the flag- 
ship, whose services were required in connection with 
the army force. One of them heard a voice calling 
down the hatchway, “Send up an army signal officer 
immediately; the Brooklyn is signalling.” The officer 
ran to the forecastle and read the Brooklyn’s message, 
which was, “The monitors are right ahead; we cannot 
go on without passing them.” The admiral immedi- 
ately said, “Order the monitors ahead, and go on.” 

The moment was critical. A halt had been made 
underneath the thundering fort; any shot of a multi- 
tude which were raining upon the ships might prove a 
deathblow to ship and men. They were in the midmost 
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furnace heat of the action; clouds of smoke, the steady 
churning of screws, the strong smell of powder,— above 
all, the terrific din of innumerable iron-throated mon- 
sters, as they roared and shook the ships and made them 
tremble in the excitement of battle as living things, — 
all these sights and sounds and feelings drove in upon 
the consciousness of bluejacket and shoulder-strap alike 
the appalling situation into which they had gone with 
such high-hearted courage. And now came a terrible 
catastrophe. 

Farragut, in his supplementary order, No. 11, of 
July 29, had written, “ Vessels will take care to pass 
eastward of the easternmost buoy, which is clear of all 
obstructions.” 

There was the red buoy in full view. The Tennessee 
was seen to pass, grim and formidable, behind the tor- 
pedo obstructions to the westward of the buoy. Craven, 
in the Tecumseh, leading the column, saw the buoy to 
the westward, and said to the pilot, “It is impossible 
that the admiral means us to go inside that buoy. I 
cannot turn my ship;” and so, influenced by the thought 
that the easternmost channel was too narrow, and by his 
own daring nature filled with an eagerness to get at his 
foe, he gave the fatal order, “ Hard-a-starboard!” and 
made straight for the ram. The Tennessee waited her 
coming imperturbably; the lockstring was held by an 
officer, Lieutenant Wharton, ready to fire as the ves- 
sels should come into contact; when, suddenly, she 
was seen by both friend and foe to lurch heavily 
from side to side as if in pain, to “careen violently 
over,” and to go down bow foremost, her screw revolv- 
ing in the air as she sank beneath the waters which 
waited to give her quick burial. The torpedoes had 
done their work. 
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The ships behind, confident in their success, sup- 
posed that the Tecumseh had sunk the Tennessee. The 
crew of the Hartford sprang upon the hammock rail 
and gave three cheers; the word was passed along, and 
other ships took up the joyous shout. It seems a fit- 
ting response to the sacrifice of so many brave men that 
shouts of their comrades, even though mistaken, should 
have been wafted over their resting-place. ; 

Quickly were they undeceived. Out of the 130 souls 
of the ship’s company who went down, only 17 were 
saved. 

It is told of the gallant Craven, that, in company 
with the pilot, Mr. John Collins, he stood at the foot 
of the ladder as the vessel was sinking, waiting to 
ascend to the top of the turret. “It may be then,” 
wrote Commodore Parker, “that Craven, in the nobility 
of his soul,— for all know he was one of nature’s noble- 
men,— it may be, I say, that in the nobility of his soul 
the thought flashed across him that it was through no 
fault of his pilot that the Zecwmseh was in this peril: 
he drew back, ‘After you, pilot,’ said he, grandly.” 

“There was nothing after me,” relates Mr. Collins, 
who, fortunately, lived to tell this tale of heroism; 
“when I reached the upmost round of the ladder, the 
vessel seemed to drop from under me.”’! 


1 Another account is somewhat different, but lessens not at all the 
nobility of the act. Captain Craven already partly out, the pilot grasped 
him by the leg, and cried, ‘‘ Let me get out first, Captain, for God’s sake. 
I have five little children.”” The captain drew back saying, ‘‘Go on, sir.”’ 

A week afterward, when the divers went down to examine the wreck, 
they found nearly all the crew at their posts as they sank. The chief 
engineer, who had been married in New York only two weeks before and 
who had received from the flagship’s mail his letters while the line was 
forming, stood with hand upon the revolving bar of the turret engine and 
in the other an open letter from his bride which his dead eyes seemed still 
to be reading. —Hutcuinson, The Bay Fight. 
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The courteous grace of the act, its quality of noble 
consideration, makes it illustrious. 

Another brave act immediately followed, taking place 
even in this midmost stress of difficulty. An acting 
ensign from the Metacomet, Henry Nields, took a boat 
and crew and rowed to their rescue. It was gallantly 
done. The boat was obliged to pass around the stern of 
the Hartford, under its broadside, to cross the bows 
of the Brooklyn, between the tremendous cannonading 
of the fleet and the fort. They started with the flag 
furled, but, noticing the fact, Nields coolly unfurled it 
and shipped it, while the fleet wondered... The rescued 
men were placed aboard the Winnebago. In the mean- 
time the Hartford was too far away for them to regain 
their ship, but reaching the Oneida, they served there 
during the remainder of the battle. 

When the Tecumseh sank, another message came from 
the Brooklyn, telling the admiral of her sinking; an- 
other order was given to “go on”; but this order was 
not obeyed. 

While these events were happening, the ships at the 
head of the column, particularly the Hartford, were 
suffering severely from the rain of shot and shell from 
the fort and the gunboats, as only their bow guns could 
be used in reply. They simply had to take it. The 
sight on the Hartford's deck is described as “sickening 
beyond the power of words to portray.” One by one 
the brave fellows who had given their lives for their 
country were placed tenderly in a row on the port side 
of the quarter-deck; and the line lengthened as the min- 
utes went by. The surgeon’s quarters below were over- 
flowing with the wounded. A shot severed the head of 
a gunner from his body as though cut with a knife. 
Another carried away the legs of a comrade, who threw 

21 
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up his arms as he was struck, only to lose his arms also 
before they fell. All the crew on one side of a gun 
were swept away by a shot through the bulwarks. A 
shell between the forward guns bursting put fifteen men 
out of action, killing or wounding. Fortunately for 
those who followed, the Hartford bore the brunt of the 
attack, for she fought alone some twenty minutes or 
more; the others suffered less severely. 

The Manhattan went ahead; the two light-draught 
monitors, the Winnebago and Chickasaw, drew up. 
Steadily they passed under the guns of the fort, while 
Captain Stevens walked from turret to turret of his 
vessel as unconsciously as though she was in dry dock; 
and Perkins, the youngest commander in the fleet, about 
twenty-seven years of age, danced upon the top of his 
turret in youthful delight and enthusiasm,—to the 
admiration and astonishment of the flagship’s people.! 

Very rarely in the life of any naval officer, even one 
experienced in the wars, does there come such a critical 
time, with so much at stake, as came to Farragut when, 
the Tecumseh having gone down, he saw the Brooklyn 
stop and back, about two hundred yards ahead of him, 
and fall athwart his course. 

As the Brooklyn backed, Farragut turned to the pilot, 
Freeman, just above him in the top, and calmly said, 
“ What is the matter with the Brooklyn? she must have 
plenty of water there.” ‘ Plenty and to spare, admiral,” 
Freeman answered. 

Captain Alden, deterred by the loss of the Tecumseh 
and the black line of torpedoes ahead, had hesitated, 
thus throwing the whole line into confusion; the Hart- 
Jord stood still. It was a dread moment of consterna- 
tion. Everything depended upon the decision of- one 


1 Mahan’s Farragut, p. 276, 
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man; and he stood lashed to the rigging of his flagship 
calmly viewing the scene! The broadsides from the ships 
for a moment or more ceased; but from Fort Morgan 
came sheet after sheet of living flame as her gunners 
fired as men fire who see that victory is apparently 
within their grasp. 
_ The Brooklyn and the Octorara backed and stopped, 
and lay athwart the channel. The Hartford stopped, 
but drifted dangerously near the Brooklyn’s stern. The 
incoming tide was bringing the Aichmond into the stern 
of the Hartford. Fortunately there was a greater inter- 
val between the Richmond and the other ships astern. 

The crisis of the battle was at hand. The admiral 
felt the whole dire weight of the situation upon his 
shoulders. 

Something must be done. Fort Morgan was pouring 
destruction upon them every moment. To go back was 
suicidal. To go ahead was to meet the fate which befell 
the Tecumseh. The responsibility was upon him,— 
upon him alone. The decision must be made immedi- 
ately. It was made quickly,with every outward appear- 
ance of coolness and unconcern. It was made with a 
seaman’s promptness as the emergency arose —a deci- 
sion like Nelson’s when he went inside the French line 
at the battle of the Nile. 

The pilot had told him that there was sufficient water 
to the left of the Brooklyn. “I will take the lead,” he 
said. With that decision the battle tide turned full to 
victory. 

Long after that day the admiral-told of the conflict 
-in his own mind. Confusion, death, and ruin sur- 
rounding him as with a thick cloud, his thoughts went 
upward instinctively through the habit of a devout life, 
and he made prayer to Heaven in these words, “O 
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God, who created man and gave him reason, direct me 
what todo. ShallI goon?” “And it seemed,” said 
the admiral, “as if in answer a voice commanded, ‘Go 
ons?) 

So the Hartford steamed ahead. As she passed the 
Brooklyn the question was shouted through a trumpet, 
“What’s the trouble?” 

“Torpedoes,” came the reply. 

“Damn the torpedoes!” said Farragut,” probably to 
those who stood by. “Four bells!? Drayton, go ahead! 
Jouett, full speed!” = 

They were going to the westward of the buoy, in the 
path of the Tecwmseh,— in the path thickly strewn with 
torpedoes,— to possible sudden and awful destruction, 
to a fate which they had seen in spectral prefigurement 
as the Tecumseh vanished from their eyes. 

On they went well westward of the red Puan and the 
Tecumseh’s resting-place. 

With fateful apprehension they heard the torpedo 
cases knock, knock, at intervals on the copper bottom, 
and many a primer snapped with a heart-shaking sound; 
but not a torpedo exploded, and the high-hearted courage 
of the commander in chief was rewarded as the Hartford 
safely sailed beyond the range of the fort. The gates 
of the enemy had been entered. What had been 
attempted was accomplished. The relief upon the 
flagship was inexpressible. They had passed through 
unseen dangers, which try the stoutest hearts. 


1 Mahan’s Farragut, p. 277. 

2 This was spoken in a loud voice but was not heard by the Brooklyn’s 
people. Rear Admiral Watson in a letter to the writer says: “‘It was 
a disgusted exclamation and could hardly have been heard on board the - 
Brooklyn, though it was uttered inaloud tone. I believe he meant it to be 
heard by the eee d’s and Metacomet’s crews, and this required a loud 
and distinct tone.’ 

3 Full speed. 
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Commenting upon the occurrence, Farragut wrote in 
his report, with regard to the sunken torpedoes: “ Be- 
lieving that from their having been some time in the 
water they were probably innocuous, I determined to 
take the chance of their explosion.” But this did not 
change the character of the action in respect to the 
bravery which it evinced; for he could not possibly 
know that his conjecture was true, and there was the 
fate of the Tecumseh, over whose sudden wreck the 
waters had scarcely quieted, to give him pause. Of 
this critical situation, Farragut afterward wrote: “ Al- 
lowing the Brooklyn to go ahead was a great error. It 
lost not only the Tecumseh, but many valuable lives, 
by keeping us under the fire of the forts for thirty 
minutes, whereas, had I led as I intended to, I would 
have gone inside the buoys, and all would have fol- 
lowed me.” In his report he said: “It was only at the 
urgent request of the captains and commanding offi- 
cers that I yielded to the Brooklyn’s being the leading 
ship at the time, as she had four chase-guns and an 
ingenious arrangement for picking up torpedoes, and 
because, in their judgment, the flagship ought not to 
be too much exposed. This I believe to be an error, 
for, apart from the fact that exposure is one of the pen- 
alties of rank in the navy, it will always be the aim of 
the enemy to destroy the flagship, and, as it will appear 
in the sequel, such attempt was very persistently made; 
but Providence did not permit it to be successful.” 

Japtain Jenkins backed his ship, the Richmond, to 
avoid collision, even to the peril of grounding, having 
but a foot of water to spare; but the ship’s bow falling 
off to port, opportunity was given to use the starboard 
batteries, which poured in such a tremendous fire upon 
the fort that the gunners were driven from their guns. 
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The protection of the sand-bags made her a floating fort, 
and the injuries she received were inconsiderable. Her 
topmasts were lowered, so that by her own smoke she 
was concealed from the enemy. The Confederate 
Admiral Buchanan, who knew the commander well, 
inquired, after the fight, “What became of Jenkins? 
I saw his vessel go handsomely into action, and then 
lost sight of her entirely.” The Brooklyn was bow on, 
and her tall masts could be seen by the enemy above the 
smoke; finally getting into position, she contributed — 
her share to the cannonading; and these larger ships 
kept down the fire of the fort until the others passed 
by: the result being that the last ship, the Onedda, 
suffered severely, a rifle shell passing into her starboard 
boiler, scalding the firemen by its explosion and doing 
other injury; so that the wisdom of coupling the vessels 
together became apparent, for her consort, the Galena, 
was able to carry her through in her crippled condition. 

It was at 7.52 that the Hartford took the lead.!_ She 
met the fire of the gunboats, which retreated as she 
advanced. “ At no period of the action,” writes Mahan, 
“did she suffer as now; and the quarters of her ferward 
division became a slaughter-pen, a single shot killing 
ten and wounding five men, while the splinters and 
shreds of bodies were hurled aft and on to the decks of 
her consort.” 

After the terrible ordeal of the fort, notwithstanding 
the injuries which the gunboats inflicted, nothing 
seemed difficult to overcome —but there was the tre- 
mendous might of the ram. 

The Tennessee lay waiting her adversary. As she 
approached, two shots were fired by her, which missed, 
although at a short range, while she stood down for 


1 The times of the action are according to Mahan. 
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the flagship; but the Hartford easily avoided her by 
a turn of the helm and passed on. The ennessee fol- 
lowed her at less speed until the distance between the 
Hartford and the rest of the ships was about a mile, 
and then, unaccountably, she turned back toward the 
fleet, as they came steadily on in close order, following 
the instructions of the admiral. 

Those who were able to see watched the movements 
of the ram with intense interest, as she fearlessly 
encountered the oncoming vessels. The hopes of the 
Confederates were high as she steamed out and down 
upon them. 

The Brooklyn first received her attention, apparently 
intending to ram;. but the Tennessee fired at her, and 
sheered off at a distance of less than one hundred 
yards on the starboard side. The Brooklyn fired 
her broadside at her. Then she took the Richmond, 
next in turn, who met her promptly with a broadside 
and showered her musketry into her ports; her two 
shots this time flew high, and the Richmond escaped 
damage. 

The Lackawanna was next in order, as the ram 
passed, still on the starboard side. 

And then she stood for the Monongahela, as if now 
determined at all events to ram. Captain Strong, 
anticipating this, put his helm to port and then swung 
around to strike the ram at right angles. Her consort, 
the Kennebec, made her progress heavy and slow, so 
that her blow met the Tennessee on the port quarter. 

Here was warm work at closest. quarters. The Monon- 
gahela only succeeded in swinging the stern of the. 
Tennessee around, so that she collided with the Kennebec 
on the port side, damaging her bow. The ramming 
tore off the bronze beak of the Monongahela, but proved 
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harmless to the Tennessee. Apparently, not really, the 
ram was having its own way. Four times had she 
attempted to ram and failed, while the injuries to the 
wooden vessels were slight, and their effective fighting 
force undiminished by her attack. She fired her guns 
wildly, as the small-arm fire of the fleet disconcerted 
her gunners. A fire was started on the Kennebec by 
one of her shells, while another mortally wounded the 
first lieutenant of the Monongahela, striking him on the 
legs. The Ossipee followed the motions of the Monon- 
gahela, but righted her helm in time, so that the ram 
passed between the ships, while not neglecting to strike 
her with two shots abreast the forward pivot gun; she 
then went steadily toward the Oneida, a hundred yards 
off, and tried to fire her broadsides; but the primers 
snapped in vain, one gun only was successful: the shot 
struck the 11-inch pivot which had just been fired at the 
ram. Then she took position to rake the helpless fel- 
lows on the Oneida; by this fire Commander Mullany 
was wounded, losing an arm. 

Happily now the Union ironclads, which had been 
keeping down the fire of the fort, came to the rescue 
—the Winnebago first. The crew of the Oneida, who 
were expecting any moment to be rammed, rushed to 
the deck and thundered out their cheers long and loud 
for Captain Stevens, who had left their own ship but a 
few days before, and who now took his place between 
the Oneida and the ram. Stevens acknowledged the 
welcome by lifting his hat; for he was still on deck. 

Then the solid shot of four guns was poured into the 
ram, but she retired under the guns of Fort Morgan, 
having demonstrated her prowess, but by no means 
having disconcerted the fleet by her attack. 

At 8.20 the Tennessee had passed the Oneida. At 
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8.05, far to the north, the captain of the Metacomet, 
Jouett, in response to repeated requests, and the signal, 
“Gunboats, chase enemy’s gunboats,” cut his lashings 
and started eagerly in chase. 

“Farragut often mentioned with enthusiasm the 
prompt, “Ay, ay, sir!’ from Jouett as he responded to 
this order.” } 

Gherardi promptly followed in the Port Royal, casting 
off from the Richmond; George Brown, in the Jtasca, 
from the Ossipee. It was to be a gunboat fight now, 
and the enthusiasm ran high. The Confederate gun- 
boats had bravely continued the fight, overmatched as 
they were by the large vessels, while the Tennessee 
had run the gauntlet of the fleet. The Gaznes, at 
8.30, finding herself in a sinking condition, ran for 
protection under the guns of the fort. A mist and rain 
coming up obscured everything, and Gherardi, when it 
cleared, saw only the Selma with the Metacomet, and 
followed on. The Metacomet had the greater speed and 
engaged at first the Morgan. The squall stopped the 
firing; the Morgan grounded on a shoal near Navy Cove, 
then backed off and sought the fort as a chicken the 
wings of a hen; but that night Captain Harrison made 
a brilliant and hazardous run to Mobile and escaped, 
although pursued by the Union gunboats. 

The Metacomet, as though feeling the characteristic 
energy of her captain, darted forward, pausing once or 
twice to discharge her bow guns; but this taking too 
much time, she went on. The water shoaled rapidly - 
until the leadsman called out a foot less than the ship 
drew; but Jouett perceiving the soft ooze of the bottom, 
replied, “‘Call the man in; he is only intimidating me 
with his soundings.” A 


1 Farragut’s Life, by his son, p. 419. 
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A shot from the Metacomet killed the first leutenant 
of the Selma and some of the crew. Five having been 
killed and ten wounded in all, the captain, knowing 
that he was overpowered, surrendered. The disabled 
Gaines was burnt. 

The serviceableness of the Confederate gunboats was 
beyond question, and they were handled with great 
skill, as were those on the Union side. The Metacomet 
had the advantage in speed and position in this chase. 

The great feat had been accomplished. The Hartford 
and her consorts, at 8.35, anchored four miles from 
Fort Morgan, but Admiral Buchanan, at 8.30, had said 
to his flag-captain, Johnston, “Follow them up, Johns- 
ton; we can’t let them off that way.” The Hartford’s 
crew had gone to breakfast. Drayton went to the admi- 
ral, who was walking on the poop, and said, “ What we 
have done has been well done, sir; but it all counts for 
nothing so long as the Tennessee is there under the guns 
of Fort Morgan.” “I know it,” said the admiral, “and 
as soon as the people have had their breakfasts I am 
going for her.”’} 

The crew of the ships had been busy clearing up the 
battle débris: cleaning the bloodstains and making 
everything as bright and as shipshape as ordinary. 

At 8.50 the Hartford’s crew having just gone to 
breakfast, the Tennessee was observed to be moving 
from under the guns of Fort Morgan and heading for 
the fleet. She was almost intact. Her funnel having 
been injured, her speed was reduced to five knots at 
most. 

1 Mahan, quoting Commodore Foxhall A. Parker, refers to Farragut’s 
notebook written after the battle, in which he wrote, ‘‘Had Buchanan 
remained under the fort, I should have attacked him as soon as it became 


dark with the three monitors.’ ‘‘The statements are easily reconciled, 
the latter representing the second thought.” 
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Before the battle Buchanan, summoning his officers 
‘and people on the gun-deck, had said, “ Now, men, the 
enemy is coming, and I want you to do your duty; and 
you shall not have it to say when you leave this vessel 
that you were not near enough to the enemy, for I will 
meet them, and then you can fight them alongside of 
their own ships; and if I fall, lay me on one side and 
go on with the fight, and never mind me; but whip and 
sink the Yankees or fight until you sink yourselves, 
but do not surrender.” In this spirit the Tennessee a 
second time encountered the Union fleet. 

As Buchanan came on, Farragut sent his surgeon, 
Palmer, with orders to the monitors and ships, “to run 
down the ram Tennessee;” at the same time the signal 
was made, “Attack the ram, not only with your guns, 
but bows at full speed.” 

At 9.30, Strong, in the Monongahela, had the honor 
of ramming the Tennessee, which he did in fine style, 
at full speed; the blow fell amidships on the starboard 
side. But, protected by her knuckle, the Tennessee 
stood up boldly. The point of contact could not be 
found after the battle. The impact, however, was tre- 
mendous. The two vessels collided. The Tennessee 
sent her answer to this knocking at her door in the 
shape of solid shot, wounding, however, only three 
men; while the Monongahela, with her guns depressed, 
sent a great broadside toward the ram, which simply 
peppered her, as it were, with peas, so invulnerable 
was she. The Monongahela carried away her own iron 
prow and then cleared the ram. 

She was in the midst of her enemies, in the thick of 
it now; to right, to left, starboard, and port they came 
at her. There was no lack of courage in the attack on 
either side. 
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The Lackawanna, Captain Marchand, now took her 
turn, while every soul on board held himself in uncer- 
tainty of apprehension, bracing for the shock. 

She struck the huge ram on the port quarter; still 
no harm was done —a bushman’s spear against a rhi- 
noceros hide. The vessels swung side by side. The 
Union vessel kept up a sharp fire of small arms into the 
open ports of the ram. They were face to face. One 
of the Lackawanna’s gunners in reply to some violent 
abuse of the Yankees took up a holystone, which lay 
upon the deck, and hurled it through the port at the 
Confederate’s head. Other means having failed, he 
would try what virtue there was in stones. 

Fire caused by the Tenmessee’s shells broke out on 
the ship, but it was soon extinguished. The Lacka- 
wanna could bring to bear only one 9-inch gun, which, 
however, shattered a shutter on the ram, which flew 
into fragments of iron.} 

The Tennessee now stood for the Hartford,—seekin g 
out her principal foe,—determined to destroy her if 
possible. 

The excitement was intense. To ram was to destroy 
and sink the Hartford. It was, however, to run the 
risk of being carried down with her in.a locked embrace. 
The other vessels were helpless to aid. Their heaviest 
guns had done her no injury. 

1 An incident occurring on board the Lackawanna became known some 
time afterward. George Taylor, the armorer of the Lackawanna, dis- 
tinguished himself and received a medal of honor from Congress for the 
following heroic act. The powder monkeys had dropped the powder in 
little heaps on the floor of the magazine passage. A shell from the 
Tennessee, a 98-pounder percussion, destroyed nearly all the powder divi- 
sion. Taylor, seeing the awful situation, — there were seventeen tons of 
powder aboard, —leaped down from the spar deck and extinguished with 
his own hands the fire which was leaping along like a swift snake from 


heap to heap. His hands were burned to the bone, but he saved the 
Lackawanna from a terrible catastrophe, 
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Farragut was eager to ram his adversary. The ves- 
sels approach end on. A moment more, and a story of 
catastrophe will have to be told. They come nearer 
still. Farragut does not flinch. Buchanan sheers to 
one side. The Hartford grazes the side of the Ten- 
nessee. The collision bends her anchor; while her heavy 
broadside at a distance of ten feet rebounds from the 
sides of the ram like rubber balls. 

As yet the ram is having her own way,— fearless in 
the consciousness of her own strength,—although the 
landsmen crew are new to the service and the ways of 
ships and.guns. 

Unfortunately for the Tennessee, when she attempted 
to return the fire her primers failed —all but one. The 
gunners on the Hartford could hear the ominous clicks. 
One gun killed five men on the Hartford, one wounded 
eight; so close was the gun that the Hartford’s sides 
were blackened by the discharge. 

The Lackawanna, now circling, rams the Hartford, 
in her second attempt to ram the Tennessee, running 
into her on her starboard side amidships. The fleet 
during this time are pounding away at the unconcerned 
ram, which, like a giant, throws aside the puny attacks 
of pygmies. The Hartford’s timbers were crushed by 
the Lackawanna’s blow. When the collision with the 
Tennessee was apparent, Farragut jumped to the port- 
quarter rail and held on to the port mizzen rigging. 
Flag-Lieutenant Watson slipped a rope around him, 
securing it. Thus the admiral was twice lashed to 
the rigging. The Lackawanna’s blow stove two of 
her ports into one, upsetting a Dahlgren gun and 
creating much disturbance; the admiral immediately 
endeavored to ascertain the injury. The vessel was 
thought to be sinking. A cry arose, “Save the 
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admiral! Save the admiral!” Farragut saw that the 
danger was slight, and ordered a renewal of the ram- 
ming of the Tennessee. Apparently, the Lackawanna 
was about to repeat her unfortunate attack, in her 
endeavor to do her full duty in ramming; when Far- 
ragut, exceedingly annoyed, turned to the army signal 
officer, and said, “Can you say ‘for God’s sake,’ by 
signal?’” “Yes, sir,” was the reply. “Then say to 
the Lackawanna, ‘For God’s sake, get out of our way 
and anchor.’” Captain Marchand never received more 
than the first five words of the signal, for the wind 
furled the large flag around the officer receiving the 
message, and he could not see the remainder. 

Now the monitors came to the rescue of the wooden 
fleet.? The officers of the Tennessee knew that they 
had sterner foes to encounter. Lieutenant Wharton 
reported, referring to the Manhattan, that he saw “a 
hideous-looking monster creeping up on the port side, 
whose slowly revolving turret revealed the enormous 
depth of a mammoth gun;” and that in a’ moment a 
“ thunderous report ” shook them as the immense weight 
of metal from a 15-inch gun smote them, “ admitting 
daylight ” through the side, —injuring no one, however. 
The Manhattan fired six of these projectiles.) Then 
came the Winnebago and the Chickasaw. The Chickasaw 
had a position astern and fired fifty-two of her projec- 
tiles in a half-hour. The exposed rudder chains were 
destroyed; a gun was disabled; her port shutters were 
jammed. Buchanan was struck by a piece of metal on 
the leg, which broke it below the knee. For twenty 
minutes the ram stood this terrible, unceasing, soul- 
shattering pounding, until, Johnston reporting that the 


1 Nicholson boldly used sixty-five pounds of powder as a charge when 
the regulation permitted only thirty-five pounds. _. 2See Appendix M. 
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ship was helpless, Buchanan said, “Well, if you can- 
not do them any further damage, you had better sur- 
render.” From the time the Hartford struck her, at 
9.35, she had not fired a gun. At ten o’clock she 
surrendered, and was taken in tow by the Chickasaw. 
There had been great advances in the caliber and effec- 
tiveness of ordnance since the early part of the century. 
So it was that no vessel had ever endured such a 
powerful attack by such a multitude of guns as the 
Tennessee. It shows her enormous strength. With the 
Tennessee’s surrender the battle of Mobile Bay ended. 

Just at the time of the surrender the Ossipee was 
about to ram, but could not reverse her engines in time 
to avoid a collision. 

A great victory had been accomplished. The tired 
crews were not too tired to cheer as the Tennessee was 
taken in tow, a helpless captive. Farragut called it the 
severest fight since the Hssex engagement in Valparaiso 
harbor. 

It is generally considered that the tactics of the Con- 
federate admiral should have been to maintain himself 
at long-distance range under the guns of the fort. His 
bold attack upon the fleet is spoken of as inconsiderate 
temerity. 

It seems, however, that whatever the result might 
be, he was justified in his attempt. He had under his 
command the most formidable vessel that had ever been 
built. He had proved his prowess in the command of 
the Merrimac in Hampton Roads. He had run the 
gauntlet of the fleet successfully. Whether ultimate 
and complete victory could be expected was not his to 
conjecture. He hoped at least to inflict serious and 
lasting injury on his foe. One against seven, as it 
proved, or.one against fifteen, as it might have been, 
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were terrible odds. He knew that “desperate courage” 
sometimes “makes one a majority,” so he took his vessel 
into battle; and only gave her up when longer resist- 
ance was futile. ; 

The same day Fort Powell was evacuated. Fort 
Gaines surrendered on the 8th to Captain Drayton and 
Colonel Meyer of the army; and Fort Morgan, on the 
23d,—the Chickasaw attacking the first two. 

The latter fort was besieged by the army, under 
General Granger. Farragut turned the guns of the 
captured Tennessee upon her. The total number of 
persons captured was 1464, and of guns 104. The 
Union loss is placed at 52 killed and 170 wounded;! 
the Confederate, at 10 killed, 16 wounded, with 280 
prisoners. The loss in the fort is unknown. 

The news of the victory was received at the North 
with great rejoicing. Farragut was made admiral 
thereafter, and soon sailed for home to receive the 
plaudits of his grateful countrymen. 

In his report, he wrote that he “had reason to feel 
proud of the officers, seamen, and marines under his 
command; for it has never fallen to the lot of an 
officer to be thus situated and thus sustained.” 

Truly they were a noble company.2- Many of them 
became distinguished and attained highest rank. 
Among them were J. Crittenden Watson,’ whom Far- 
vagut loved next to his own son; Thornton A. Jenkins, 
of whom Farragut, speaking of his ability and untiring 
zeal, said that “he carried out the spirit of one of Lord 
Collingwood’s best sayings: ‘Not to be afraid of doing 
too much; those who are, seldom do as much as they 
ought.’ ” 


1JIn addition to the 118 drowned on the Tecwmseh. 3 
2 See Appendix MM. 3 Now Rear Admiral. 
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It was a hard-fought battle; a gallant defence. The 
gallant defence made the victory more glorious. The 
great admiral, in a private letter written next day, re- 
marked, exultingly yet reverently, “The Almighty has 
smiled upon me once more: I am in Mobile Bay.” 

2M 
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The battle of Lissa is, beyond all bounds, the most important 
naval occurrence since the great day of Trafalgar.— ADMIRAL 
CoLoms. 


At the supreme moment she [Italy] selected a commander of 
Chinese dilatoriness and incapacity. —H. W. Wixson. 


On va presque 4 une victoire sire, quand on peut forcer ’ennemi 
a changer ses premiéres dispositions et qu’on dérange le plan de 
combat qu’il s’était formé. — DresLanpss, Essai sur la Marine des 
Anciens. 


Den Feind anlaufen, um ihn zum Sinken zu bringen.— Ter- 
GETTHOFF. 


Lissa war entsezt, die aufgabe der Flotte erfullt. — ATTLMAyr. 


L’éperon, c’est aujourd’hui l’arme principale des combats de 
mer, l’ultima ratio de la guerre maritime. — Vick - ADMIRAL 
TOUCHARD. 


While there was individual bravery and skill exhibited on the 
Italian ships at Lissa, Incompetence like a spectre stalked through 
the fleet on that summer day and laid her withering hand on the 
head and heart of the chief officers in command. Against incom- 
petence, victory is sure; a battle wins itself. 


LISSA. 
JULY 20, 1866. 


SCIENTIFIC achievement preéminently characterizes 
this latter half of the nineteenth century, rendering it 
illustrious. Emphasis has been laid upon the invaria- 
bility and universality of natural law,—and rightly. 
But such stress has been put upon this great truth that 
the tendency is to minify the part which strong men 
have hitherto been supposed to take in the moulding of 
the affairs of nations. 

In the year 1866 Germany, in the north, and Italy, 
in the south, were in the process of unification. A 
Prussian statesman —a man with an imperial will, a 
man of “blood and iron” — forced a war with Austria, 
which ended at Sadowa; the result was united Ger- 
many four years later. An Austrian admiral, a man of 
experience and great resolution, forced the fighting off 
the island of Lissa against a superior fleet, showing 
himself master of the situation, though in number, guns 
and men were against him. 

Bismarck and Tegetthoff are illustrations of the power 
of the human will in the determination of events. 

While Bismarck had been plotting and planning for 
German unity, Cavour had been showing to the world 
what a patriotic impulse combined with diplomatic 
skill could accomplish for Italy. 

‘The Schleswig-Holstein affair was the cause of a 

633 
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rupture between Prussia and Austria. When this was 
apparent, Italy entered into a treaty of alliance with 
Prussia, April 8, 1866. Venice was at that time held 
by Austria. It was for the sake of Venetian territory 
that Italy embarked on the war.! At Custozza, four 
days after the declaration of war, which was made on 
June 20, the Italian army was thoroughly beaten by the 
Austrians. 

The plan now projected was to defeat the Austrian 
fleet and then besiege Venice. This was the plan on 
paper. Austria was supposed to have enough to do to 
repel the German army. While thus busy her army 
and navy were to be attacked, and Italy freed from her 
yoke. 

The Italian army had been defeated. The navy was 
about to meet a similar fate. The battle of Lissa was 
merely an episode in the crisis affecting three European 
peoples. Austria and Italy were about to meet each 
other on the sea. June 20th war was declared. 

Italy’s fleet was put under the charge of Admiral 
Persano more than two months before the declaration 
of war, for operations in the Adriatic with headquarters 
at Ancona. Persano was at the naval arsenal at Taranto, 
on May 16, having ten wooden ships and nine ironclads 
under his command. At Ancona were eight ships, two 
of them being ironclads. 

On May 9th Admiral Tegetthoff had been put in com- 
mand of the Austrian fleet, with headquarters at Fasana 
and Pola, at the head of the Adriatic. 

Admiral Count Carlo Pellion di Persano was an 
irresolute man. Contrary to his wishes, he was given 
command of the Italian fleet. Like the Spaniard, 
Medina Sidonia, who commanded the Armada, and 


1“ Btre reine de l’Adriatique fut le premier réve de l’Italie.’”’ — Buoz. 
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Villeneuve, the Frenchman at the battle of Trafalgar, 
the home authorities compelled him to fight. Itisa 
fatuous policy to place an incompetent, unwilling, or 
irresolute man in command when a subordinate of lower 
rank may have qualities which command, or at least 
give promise of success. Italy made this mistake as 
Spain and France before her. Persano’s naval record 
had been without especial distinction. He had gone 
steadily through all the lower grades—had been made 
admiral and minister of marine and senator. Popular 
approval, however, followed the choice of the govern- 
ment,— an approval destined to a cruel disappointment. 

Italy’s fleet was numerous and supposedly powerful. 
During the six preceding years there had been spent 
upon her naval armament £12,000,000. The results, 
it was naturally thought, were commensurate with this 
large expenditure. As far as ironclads were concerned, 
they were apparently ready to meet the larger maritime 
' powers. Austria should therefore become an easy prey. 

The two largest ships, the Re d’ Italia and the Re di 
Portogallo, had been built at New York. They were 
of 5700 tons, having seven inches of armor and most 
heavily armed; the first had two 150-pounders, with 
thirty 7-inch guns and four smooth-bores; the second, 
two 800-pounders, with twenty-six 7-inch guns. They 
were built, however, of green wood, their scantling was 
weak, and their rudders exposed. 

Next came the Affondatore, a ram of 4070 tons, built 
on the Thames. Her armor was five inches in thick- 
ness, and she had in each of her two turrets a 300- 
pounder Armstrong gun. Herram extended twenty-six 
feet. She was held in especially high esteem by Persano 
and the Italian fleet. She plunged heavily and did not 
steer well, and was, therefore, a bad sea-boat. 

1 See Appendix N. 
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Two small rams of 2700 tons, built in France, having 
four and one-half inch plating and armed with 6-inch 
rifles, were next in power. They were called the Terribile 
and the Formidabile. There were also large broadside 
ironclads of 4000 tons and over, with a belt of armor 
on the water-line from stem to stern. They were named 
the Maria Pia, Castelfiardo, Ancona, San Martino, and 
Principe Carignano. Two armored gunboats completed 
the number of ironclads, the Palestro and Varese. They 
carried two 150-pounder Armstrong guns apiece, with 
smaller ordnance. Nine wooden vessels of obsolete 
fashion were made ready as an-auxiliary fleet. _ 

It was a fleet which had in it great capabilities, if 
well handled, as far as materiel is concerned. The lack 
was in the officers and seamen, who were not well 
trained or disciplined in that which only can make 
victory possible — training in seamanship and gunnery. 
The fleet was about to fight not knowing how to fight. 

It is only through the daily routine, long continued, 
of administrative drill that a fleet can be made ready 
for action. 

The Italians are a maritime nation. They had a 
naval history to inspire them, and they were fighting 
in a good cause. What they needed was a body of 
{fraternal and able officers to make of every man a man- 
of-war’s man, by discipline in obedience, in exercise, 
in promptness and regularity of drill, by the thousand 
and one orders which, from morning to night, day after 
day, impress the minds of men, rendering them able 
for emergencies, and calm and cool under extraordinary 
excitements and peril. 

A fleet requires an able commander-in-chief who shall 
regulate the discipline of the several ships under his 
command, so that every captain shall know and feel the 
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authority of the admiral; a man to direct the energies 
of his command to a culminating condition of efficiency, 
and to inspire them with confidence in his judgment 
and admiration for his character. Without such leader- 
ship fleets are but logs of wood or boxes of iron. 

Persano was an irresolute officer in command of a 
fleet whose personnel was inferior through incompetency 
and lack of unanimity of feeling. 

His evident duty was to begin immediately to reform 
the fleet, when he took command in May; to put every 
officer and man on his mettle for the great crisis which 
was approaching. Instead of doing this in a whole- 
hearted way, he began to complain of the condition of 
his vessels. He was dispirited from the outset. On 
May 22 he wrote, “I fear we shall go down.” 

“ Persano’s acts,” it is said, “in one continued series, 
exhibit a true repugnance to taking any decisive step. 
Now he talks of waiting for steel shot; now he wants 
to transfer guns from one ship to another; now it is gun- 
carriages which are lacking; now ammunition for his 
Armstrong guns; now swift scouts; now store-ships; 
now doctors; now nurses; now engineers; now lieu- 
tenants; now speaking-tubes ; now pilots; now marines; 
and when he has the fleet at last in perfect order,— for 
such was the opinion of all,— and when he might, with 
success, have attacked the Austrians, he runs back to 
port to wait for the Affondatore.” } 

To the Minister of Marine he wrote, “The fleet is 
not ready for war. Help me, I earnestly entreat you.” 

It is rare that a fleet of any nation is thoroughly 
equipped on the breaking out of hostilities. There is 
always the preparation of the last days to put the ships 
on a war footing. Persano undoubtedly had a harder 


1 Amico, p. 120; Wilson, Ironclads in Action, Vol. L., p. 215. 
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task than this, for the fleet was evidently not even in 
the ordinary condition of a well-disciplined fleet in time 
of peace. His duty, however, was to put it into the 
best condition,— which he attempted, but with no 
energy. He is a poor workman who is always com- 
plaining of his tools. 

The strangest thing, however, about the lack of har- 
mony in the fleet, and of that deference due from the 
lower to the higher grades in official rank, is, that it 
was supposed to be a natural outcome of naval life. 
“Everybody,” says a writer upon this battle, “knows 
that this poisonous plant takes root and flourishes 
amongst other seafaring people; and it seems that the 
compulsory and continual living together renders it 
difficult to avoid the clashing of individual characters, 
and makes these differences more acrimonious.” } 

It is refreshing to turn from this condition of com- 
plaining irresolute preparation in the Italian navy to 
the exact opposite, as manifested by the Austrian navy, 
under the command of Admiral Wilhelm von Tegetthoff. 

Tegetthoff had demonstrated his ability as an officer, 
especially in command of the Austro-Prussian squadron 
against the Danes in 1864, and was ordered from the 
command of a small squadron in the Mediterranean to 
take charge of the Austrian fleet, which was fitting out 
at Pola and Fasana in the north of the Adriatic. 

The unhappy Archduke Maximilian, whose career in 
Mexico came to an inglorious end, had established a 
plant at Pola in which Austria could take care of her 
own ships. The alliance with Prussia, however, had 
led her to imagine an indefinite period of peace, and 
but little had been done to build up her navy. The 


1From La Guerra in Italia nel 1866, Milan, 1867, p. 344; quoted by 
Laughton, Studies in Naval History, p. 167. 
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war breaking out, it was impossible for her to obtain the 
Krupp guns from Prussia for which she had contracted. 
She was thus at a serious disadvantage. 

At Pola as at Taranto there was a like chaos of un- 
readiness, but Tegetthoff was a different man from 
Persano, and he went to work with a will. The ships 
were put in order as fast as possible, and from the 9th 
of May, the day he took command, until the day of the 
battle, which was hastening on, he did not cease to do 
everything in his power to inspire his officers and 
men with confidence in themselves and with trust in 
him. 

The men were drilled constantly, day after day, un- 
ceasingly, unremittingly. Inspections were frequent, 
and everything which the daily routine of a man-of- 
war’s life requires was supervised by the admiral with 
extreme care. He was determined that his fleet should 
in no respect lack efficiency if it were possible for him 
.to secure it by a strenuous. will. 

He endeavored especially to obtain skill in the firing 
of concentrated broadsides, converging the guns upon 
a single point and firing them simultaneously. 

He had been placed in command because of his merit, 
not simply on account of seniority. Notwithstanding 
this, there seems to have been no jealousy, but the best 
of relations between him and his fleet. His officers 
were made acquainted with his plans; they felt his 
authority permeating every stage of preparation, every 
effort toward better discipline. He was the ideal 
commander. A man of resolute will, of long experi- 
ence, determined to do the best with what he had. 

The best workman uses the fewest tools. 

Persano, on June 25th, brought all his vessels which 
were in readiness to Ancona. The Affondatore, with- 
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out which he felt helpless, was on her way from 
Gibraltar. 

Tegetthoff gathered such ships as were in any way 
fit at Fasana, although none of them could be said to 
be well equipped. He was anxious, however, to get 
anything that would float and holda gun. “Only send 
them,” he wrote, “send them as they are; Ill find some . 
use for them.” Tegetthoff’s effective fleet consisted of 
seven ironclads thinly armored. Two of these, the 
Archduke Ferdinand Mar and the Habsburg, were with- 
out their Krupp guns. These were vessels of 5000 tons’ 
displacement and a speed of eleven knots. The Don 
Juan of Austria lacked part of her armor forward —a 
vessel of 3588 tons’ displacement with a speed of eight 
to nine knots. The Kaiser Max and the Prine Eugen 
were of the same size, and a little faster. The Drache 
and Salamander, two vessels of 8065 tons’ displacement, 
had a speed of nine to ten knots. These last four were 
covered with an armor of Styrian iron four and one-half. 
inches in thickness. 

In addition, there was a steam line-of-battle ship of 
ninety-two guns: the Kaiser, of 5000 tons’ displace- 
ment, the frigates Adria, Donau, Radetsky, and Schwarz- 
enberg, a corvette, two imperial yachts to be used as 
despatch boats, seven gunboats, and an Austrian Lloyd 
steamer for scouting purposes. 

The first-class cruisers were armed with smooth-bore 
guns, 48-pounders; these were the heaviest guns in the 
fleet. Lacking armor, stout planking was substituted 
on the Don Juan. The Novara, which had been get on 
fire by an incendiary, was made ready to accompany the 
fleet. 

Italy had the great advantage in every respect in the 
materiel of her fleet. As against 300-pounder Arm- 
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strong guns and 150-pounders, Austria had only 48- 
pounders. “In ships the Italians had a proportion of 
1.99 to the Austrians’ 1; in number of guns 1.66 to 1; 
in tonnage 2.64 to 1; in horse-power 2.57 to 1.1 

Tegetthoff, believing that in the initiative lies the 
greater part of success, appeared off Ancona, at day- 
break, on the 27th of June, with six ironclads, the 
Schwarzenberg, and four gunboats. It was simply a 
demonstration in force. He found the Italian flect at 
anchor coaling and in a generally disordered state; 
seemingly without any inclination to come out, althou gh 
the force was much superior to his,— consisting of 
eleven ironclads, four frigates, and smaller vessels. 
The condition of affairs is best illustrated by the fact 
that the two largest vessels of the Italians, the Re 
@’ Italia and the Re di Portogallo, were helpless; the 
first had caught fire in her coal bunkers, and the second 
had water in her cylinders. 

Finally, the fleet came out to the entrance of the 
harbor and sailed aimlessly around. Tegetthoff, having 
realized that there was no present danger from Persano’s 
fleet, steamed hack to Fasana and went to work again, 
having stimulated his crews by a sight of the enemy. 

Persano had actually steamed out of the harbor in an 
opposite direction from where the Austrian fleet awaited 
his coming, although, as he very boldly said, his inten- 
tion was “to entice the hostile fleet to offer battle, and 
to annihilate it if it makes the attempt.” Yet he went 
back an hour or two later, with his ten ironclads,— 
after having held a council of war aboard the Carignano, 
— without having fired a gun, the. ships like a pack of 
dogs, led by a keeper, slinking to the kennel. 

_ The fleet rebelled against this pusillanimity. Mur- 


1 Wilson, Ironclads in Action, Vol. I., p. 227. 
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murs were heard disparaging to the admiral. At home 
an outcry was made against him. Custozza had been 
a sore disappointment; the army had failed against 
Austria. All the hopes of Italy were centred in the 
navy. 

July 2, Persano telegraphed, “I entreat you to send 
at once the Affondatore and gunners.” 

The Minister of Marine besought him now “to do 
something,” —“ to sweep the Austrians out of the 
Adriatic, like a second Tromp, for such was the talk 
of the Milan cafés.” ! On the Sth he wrote, “ Hope we 
shall not make peace without our fighting.” On the 
7th he telegraphed, “ Want two or three days more.” 

His delays finally exasperated the Minister of Marine, 
who, out of patience with his “masterly inactivity,” 
sent to him the following despatch: “Would you tell 
the people,” he wrote, “the people who in their mad 
vanity believe their sailors the best in the world,— 
that in spite of the twelve millions we have added to 
their debt, the squadron that we have collected is one 
incapable of facing the enemy? We should be stoned. 
And who has ever heard the Austrian fleet mentioned 
except with contempt?” The whole country was now 
clamorous for action. Something must be done, they 
said, and speedily. 

On the 7th of July he received instructions to seek 
and attack the enemy, fighting a decisive battle, or, if 
the Austrian fleet remained at Pola, to blockade it, 
keeping out of range of the harbor defences. The main 
object was to command the Adriatic and drive out the 
enemy’s fleet. There can be no criticism upon the plan 
of campaign. 

Imperative orders came to this dilatory admiral on 


1 Wilson, 217; Rev. des deux Mondes, Vol. 66, p. 203. _ 
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the same day. “Go out of harbor,” they read, “with 
your fleet; leave behind any of the ships which want 
guns. Act according to instructions.” 

On the 8th, accordingly, he put out to sea much 
against his judgment, for the eagerly desired Affondatore 
had not yet arrived. 3 

The fleet stood to the southeast in open order, a 
thousand yards apart and in mid-channel, and sailed 
forward and backward-—a senseless proceeding; for 
no manoeuvres were attempted, no targets were fired at, 
only some exercise was had at the great guns. 

Persano had no plan and, apparently, no head for 
one. He still longed for the Affondatore ; so he sailed 
back again to his snug retreat at Ancona on the 13th. 

The nation was much wrought up at this display of 
incapacity. The admiral was derided. 

Depretio, the Minister of Marine, had written: “If 
Tegetthoff declines to meet us, we will effect a landing 
somewhere on the coast; at Lissa, for instance. Lissa, 
by its central position, would insure to us the sover- 
eignty of the Adriatic; let us take Lissa.” 

The feeling of the danger of farther delay was so 
great that imperative orders came at last from the king 
and ministry to go to sea and “to attempt against the 
hostile fortresses or fleet what operations may be thought 
convenient to obtain a success.” . 

No excuse was now possible. Persano seems to have 
had no plan of his own. 

Lissa had been suggested —he would attack Lissa; 
so, in a hurry and with much confusion, the fleet moved 
out, on the 16th of July, in the direction of Lissa, with- 
out charts or knowledge of its fortifications, nor even 
the soldiers which he had been offered for landing. 

Lissa is an island about nine miles long and four 
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broad, situated thirty miles from the Dalmatian coast. 
It is rough and thickly wooded, and is well placed for 
defensive purposes. It is noted in naval annals for a 
brilliant action of the English squadron of Captain 
Hoste, which took place March 12, 1811, who, with 
three frigates and a corvette, defeated a Franco-Vene- 
tian squadron of six frigates, a brig, and four smaller 
vessels.. Trafalgar was still vivid in men’s minds, and 
Hoste hoisted the signal, “ Remember Nelson”; the re- 
sult proved that his name was yet a name to conjure by. 

On the northeast of the island is the harbor of San 
Giorgio, fortified originally by the English, made for- 
midable by the Austrians. Two smaller harbors are — 
at the extreme west and the southeast corners; namely, 
Comisa and Manego. 

Persano arrived off Lissa on the night of the 17th. 
On the morning of the 18th he ordered an attack. 
Rear-Admiral Vacca, with three ironclads, was to 
engage the forts at Comisa; Vice-Admiral Albini, with 
the wooden ships, was to shell Manego, while Persano 
engaged .the enemy at San Giorgio with the ironclads. 
The attempt upon Comisa was a failure, for the forts 
were some 500 feet above the water, out of the range 
of the guns. So Vacca purposely drew off and joined 
Albini at Manego, after an hour or two’s waste of 
_ ammunition. The forts at Manego were considered to 
be higher than at Comisa, so these divisions joined the 
main squadron at San Giorgio. 

Persano had taken the precaution to seta the Esplo- 
ratore to the north to watch for the Austrian fleet, the 
Stella d’ Italia to the west on a similar duty; while 
Commander Sandri was ordered to take the gunboats 
and cut the telegraph cable running between Lissa and 
the adjacent island of Lesina. his latter duty, how- 
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ever, was delayed so long that the fleet had been seen 
approaching from the island and reported to Pola; for 
it was delayed until the action had actually begun, and 
Tegetthoff had sent in reply the message, “Hold out 
till the fleet can come to you.” 

How Persano expected to take the island does not 
appear; he had asked for five thousand men, fifteen 
hundred had been offered to him,— but he had sailed 
without them. 

The bombardment was on the whole successful. The 
forts at the harbor entrance were demolished by the 
shells which burst in their magazines. The main fort, 
Madonna, had been silenced; but the Austrians, noth- 
ing daunted, renewed their defence, returning to their 
guns. 

Albini might have landed at Manego, it appears, and 
could have easily carried the forts, which were only 
armed with two 12-pounder rifles and four 18-pounder 
smooth-bores, and the small garrison would probably 
have yielded, this would have put the Austrians at 
San Giorgio in a predicament. Persano was chagrined 
at the failure of Albini, who hesitated to carry out his 
order, and, thereafter, did nothing at San Giorgio. 
The bombardment drew heavily upon Persano’s supply 
of ammunition: the expenditure of one ship, the Re 
d’ Italia, was 1300 shot. 

Persano does not seem to have been “at home” aboard 
ship. “He would have preferred remaining at Ancona, 
brilliant in a gold coat trimmed with blue cloth.” 

Signor Boggio, a member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
had received permission to make the cruise with Persano 
on board the Re d’ Italia. 

It was interesting to the deputy, and he was ready 
to praise everything. Standing on the poop-deck, he 
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watched the bombardment. The next day he wrote to 
his friend Depretio, the Minister of Marine, “The 
noise was infernal. Your humble correspondent re- 
mained on the poop from eleven o’clock to half-past 
six, exposed to a storm of shell.” He put in a good 
word for the admiral also. “ Persano,” he wrote, “is 
most unjustly accused; he deserves the perfect confi- 
dence of the government and the country. The heavy 
responsibility may have rendered him unduly careful; 
but now that the time of action has arrived, what a 
difference is there between him and others! ”’} 

One imagines the deputy to have been a type of the 
enthusiastic landsman to whom war has been what the 
romances of sea-life have made it, busying himself about 
the ship, asking questions here and there, and feeling 
somewhat alarmed at the noise of the great guns, and 
yet courageous enough to remain on deck during the 
bombardment. A man doubtless dressed in decorous 
black broadcloth, having a pale countenance and eyes 
haloed with gold spectacles, well fed, a man of con- 
sequence, who messed with the admiral, and asked 
questions of the man at the wheel. 

It was the event of his life and, in common with all 
his countrymen, his hopes were high; for had he not, in 
common with his fellow-deputies, voted the £12,000,000 
to make the fleet the best in the world? Therefore 
Signor Boggio was at ease, and drank the admiral’s 
wine in the admiral’s cabin, and regaled himself with 
his cigars thereafter in placid content —a type of his 
countrymen on the eve of disaster. 

The next day two frigates arrived with 2200 soldiers 
aboard. This event encouraged Persano to persist in 
his attempt to reduce the fortifications; but, more than 


1 Laughton, Studies in Naval History , p. 173. 
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all, the Affondatore came with them. His confidence 
in his ability to cope with the situation arose a degree 
or two. 

He sent the Terridile and the Varese to renew the 
attack on Comisa. Fort Madonna was to be engaged 
by the Formidabile and the Affondatore, with the Prin- 
cetpe di Carignano to aid them, under Vacca’s command; 
but Vacca found that there was no room for him to 
enter, the passage being barred by the former ships; so 
he turned around and came back, having accomplished 
nothing. At 4.30 p.m. the Formidabile engaged the 
Madonna battery at the near range of three hundred 
yards. At sunset she returned, having suffered con- 
siderably, while having been fought by Captain St. Bon 
with spirit and bravery. More than fifty of his crew 
were disabled. 

The ship’s funnel and her upper works were shot 
through and through, rigging and bulwarks were de- 
molished, and six port lids had been destroyed. Per- 
sano had succeeded in rendering useless one of his most 
powerful vessels, a conflict with the Austrian fleet being 
imminent. 

Albini had failed to land his troops.  Persano, 
assailing the outer forts, had accomplished nothing, 
and had lost 16 killed and 114 wounded. Thus far it 
had been a suicidal campaign. 

The same plan, however, was devised for the follow- 
ing day, at Comisa and San Giorgio, with Vacca to 
cruise to the northward of the island. Albini laid his 
failure to land to the weather — an excuse not justified 
by the circumstances. He seems to have been incom- 
petent and disobedient, and to have hail no respect for 
his commander. To be sure, Persano’s professional 
conduct had not. been thus far such as would command 
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respect. It appeared afterward that the officers under 
him were entirely ignorant of any plans which he had, 
—if he had any; there were no consultations; no pre- 
scribed order of battle in the event of the Austrian fleet 
appearing; no manceuvres; no orders to meet possible 
contingencies. All was haphazard disorder. Vacca 
alone had heard of Tegetthoff’s telegram,— and that by 
accident. 

On the morning of the 20th of July preparations 
were being made to land. Albini, finally getting to 
work, had ali his boats and pile of stores waiting for 
the signal to go ashore with his force. 

The weather was bad; the fog increased the confusion 
which seems to have reigned through the fleet; when, 
at 7.50 o’clock, the Hsploratore appeared in sight, at rac- 
ing speed, with a signal flying which startled every one 
like a clap of thunder out of a clear sky,— “Suspicious 
ships in west-northwest.” A moment later she was 
concealed from view by a heavy squall. The densest 
mind, however, was penetrated by the sudden intelli- 
gence, with the sharp conviction that the Austrian 
ironclads were behind that squall, and would soon be 
upon them. . 

The situation could scarcely have been worse. It is 
bad enough for a well-ordered, well-disciplined fleet to 
be surprised; but for the Italian fleet under the condi- | 
tions already described, surprise is well-nigh destruc- 
tion. Of Persano’s small squadron three vessels were 
three miles away to the northeast of the island; two 
were nine miles away to the west of the island; and the 
Formidabile, in disabled condition, striving to keep 
afloat, the swell of the sea coming in through her open 
ports. Persano immediately signalled: “The suspi- 
cious ships are the enemy. Clear for action.” 
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Persano now made signals in rapid succession, ordered 
the Terribile and Varese to join him; summoned Albini 
from the shore, ordering him to form his wooden ships _ 
behind the ironclad line,— an order which Albini con- 
tended he never received, and therefore did not obey. 

The only understanding in the Italian fleet was that 
Vacca was to command the van, or right wing, and 
Ribotti, who commanded the Re di Portogallo, the rear, 
or left wing, as the fleet should be in line ahead or 
abreast. 

Vacca’s testimony after the battle shows the unreadi- 
ness of the situation as nothing else could do. “No 
council was called,” he testified, “nor was the plan of 
battle discussed, as the regulations direct. I was 
unable to form any idea of what the commander-in-chief 
meant to do.” } 

Persano made signal to form line of battle and steered 
toward the northeast, nearly at right angles to the 
direction which the Austrians were taking. 

On July 6 the Austrian fleet had made a reconnois- 
sance toward Ancona, thus wisely giving the officers 
and crews another opportunity to become acquainted 
with each other and their respective duties. So on the 
morning of July 20 Tegetthoff had a fleet in fairly good 
shape for a fight. One element of weakness there was 
in his fleet for which he was not responsible, but which 
threatened to embarrass him greatly. He had eight 
hundred Venetians on his ships. On July 5 Venice 
had been offered to the emperor of France by the Aus- 
trian emperor. Tegetthoff would have dismissed these 
men, thinking them to be Italians, had he not learned 
positively by telegram that Venice had not yet become 
a part of Italy. The Dalmatians, moreover, were not 
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altogether trustworthy. Sailors, however, in battle are 
generally loyal to the ship in which they serve. 

The admiral had inspired his men with courage; they 
felt that he knew his duty thoroughly, and was deter- 
mined to do it. They saw his thoroughness. They 
felt that he was making them capable to do whatever 
was required of them. 

Then there came at last a series of brief telegrams, 
each of which was a stimulus to his imagination and 
made him eager for action. | 

On July 17, from Lissa, a despatch came as follows: 
“Warship reconnoitring the island under the Eng- 
lish flag.” Next day there followed rapidly the mes- 
sages: “Nine ships of war, without colors, making for 
the island.” ‘Ten warships advancing under the 
French flag.” “Ships signalled are moving to the 
northwest, without colors; are alarming garrison.” 
“Ships moving on Lissa, ten miles distant; the attack 
imminent.” “Comisa attacked by twelve ships; Sar- 
dinian flag.” “ Port of Lissa attacked.” “Fierce can- 
nonade of Lissa; no casualties.” 

These messages, startling as they were, did not dis- 
turb Tegetthoff, who suspected that the attack on Lissa 
was merely a feint to draw him away from his base, 
where he could defend either Venice or Trieste, — if 
either were attacked. : 

On the 19th Tegetthoff learned through a despatch 
from the governor of Dalmatia, that the attack was 
about to begin upon Lissa again. He now made every 
preparation to proceed to the south. Summoning his 
captains for a final conference, he assembled his fleet 
outside the harbor, where he joined them at 1.30 o’clock, 
having received permission from Vienna to commence 
active hostilities, and having signalled them to “Get 
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steam up in all boilers,” and “ As soon as under steam, 
leave.” 

The crews cheered. The bands played the stirring 
national air of Austria. The fleet was in good shape 
and ready to work together in harmony. 

Every captain had received his instructions. Toavoid 
surprise the fleet sailed in fighting order,— in double 
echelon, a wedge-shaped formation, in three parts. At 
the apex of the first was the flagship, Hrzherzog Fer- 
dinand Mazimilian, with seven ironclad ships. A 
thousand yards behind were seven wooden ships, the 
Kaiser leading, Commander Petz in command. 

The frigates of fifty guns, the Schwarzenberg and 
Novara, covered the right and left wings of the second 
formation. Still astern of these were the gun-vessels, 
arranged in the same manner, with the Hum leading, 
and at the rear, despatch-boats and smaller craft. Be- 
tween these squadrons was a ship whose duty it was to 
repeat signals. Everything that a careful commander 
could arrange had been provided. No emergency had 
been left unthought of. “Thus the formation adopted 
placed the strongest ships in front, covered in no small 
degree the weaker vessels, concentrated the maximum 
of strength in the minimum of space, gave scope for 
the employment of the ram, and yet did not mask the 
broadside fire of the ships.” } 

At 6.40 on the morning of the 20th the Italian fleet 
was descried. The men were at breakfast, and the 
admiral did not disclose the news to the fleet until the 
meal hour was over. The squall which immediately 
thereafter sprang up shut out the Italian fleet from 
view, and knocked off the speed of the ships to five and 
a half knots. Tegetthoff doubted whether an attack 
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was advisable. At nine the weather cleared. Signals 
were given to “Clear for action,” “Close up,” and 
“Full speed,” — laconic signals well understood by 
the fleet. 

The Austrian fleet, under its able admiral, in admi- 
rable order, came brilliantly into action. It is impos- 
sible not to admire the dispositions which the admiral 
had made, and the determination back of them. Presage 
of victory! They came on steadily and silently, as far 
as noise of gun is concerned; only the churning of the 
screws and the rushing of the parting sea at their bows 
being heard. 

Never before in the history of the world had such 
powerful iron monsters forged their way through the sea 
in battle array. They were nearing the Italian line of 
battle. At 10.35 the last signal was made, — “ Panzer- 
schiffe den Feind anrennen und zum Sinken bringen,” 
—“Tronclads to charge the enemy and sink him.” 

Persano had formed his fleet in line abreast about 
nine o’clock. A thought seemed then to occur to him, 
and he signalled the fleet once more, “ Form line ahead.” 
It was in this way, therefore, that he prepared to receive 
the enemy, changing his formation at the last moment; 
the Austrian fleet making swift headway toward him. 
As Tegetthoff approached, the Italian fleet was headed 
to the northwest, in three small divisions, in the fol- 
lowing order: — 

The Carignano, Vacca’s flagship, came first, followed 
by the Castelfiardo and the Ancona ; then, at an interval, 
Persano’s flagship, the Re d’ Italia, with the Affondatore, 
Palestro, and San Martino; and, last, the division of 
Ribotti with the Re di Portogallo and the Maria Pia. 
The second division, that of Faa di Bruno, was sup- 
ported on the starboard side by the Affondatore. The 
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Varese and Terribile were far away to the southward. 
So that the whole line extended about thirteen miles. 

An incident now occurred illustrative of the vacillat- 
ing mind of this unfortunate admiral: Persano, at the 
last moment, decided to change his flag to another 
vessel; having no doubt at last of the proper place for 
the commauder-in-chief in battle. The naval critics 
suggesting that such place may be properly outside the 
line in a swift cruiser of observation, he accordingly sig- 
nalled the Affondatore, a slow-going monitor, boarded 
her, and transferred his flag. The low-decked monitor 
was a poor place for signalling, but that does not seem 
to have been taken into account. He had at last got 
aboard his beloved Affondatore, and he was safe; but it 
afterward appeared that this transfer was not known 
to the leaders of the two other divisions. They looked 
to the Re d’ Italia for signals, and never saw any. 
There was a distance of a mile between the ships ahead 
aud astern of the Re d’ Italia. They saw a boat go 
from one ship to the other, and that was all. 

Thereupon the admiral began steaming up and down 
the line, multiplying signals that nobody saw. Among 
them, “Diminish distances between ships,” “ Attack 
the enemy when within range,” — eminently proper 
signals to be made, but of no earthly use if unseen. 
Albini’s division was some four miles to the southeast 
with the Formidabile. 

When the Re d’ Italia stopped to transfer the admiral, 
Vacca’s division went steadily ahead, thus bringing “a 
tremendous gap” between the first and second divi- 
sions,— an error which renders Persano censurable in 
the highest degree. The first division was left thus 
without any support. It was an open door of victory 
for the Austrian fleet. 
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At ten o’clock the sea became comparatively smooth, 
the haze cleared away, and the heat of a summer’s day 
began to be felt. 

The Italians had formed not far from the island to 
the northeast of Fort Karober. The Austrian fleet 
could see plainly the island which they were to defend, 
— their own territory,—and there was great rejoicing 
on the part of the military forces ashore when they made 
out the fleet which had come to their rescue. 

The speed of the Austrian fleet was not great, but it 
seemed so to the Italians as they came steadily on in 
compact array. 

About 10.35, the enemy’s fleet in full view, Persano 
changed his flag. A quarter of an hour later, the Aus- 
trian admiral broke through the line, or rather sailed 
through it at the gap which the Re d’ Italia had left, 
unmolested by his foes, except for a few shots ex- 
changed with Vacca’s division, which effected nothing, 
owing to the swell which rocked the ships, and the 
poor gunnery of the Italians. The Austrian fleet had 
now faced the fire of the great Armstrong guns, and had 
not found them so formidable after all. Their confi- 
dence grew. The deputy Boggio, though invited to 
go with Persano on board the Affondatore, decided to 
remain on the Re d’ Italia. 1t was a larger ship and 
would surely be in the fight. The Austrians had passed 
through the line at a distance of two hundred yards 
from the Re d’ Italia, partly concealed by the smoke of 
their guns. 

They were in the midst of the enemy almost before 
they were aware, and to their surprise. At 10.50 
Vacca turned to port with the intention of flanking the 
Austrian line while it passed; but, owing to the slow- 
ness of his movements, the fleet passed through, and his 
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intention was then to direct his three ships toward the 
rear of the Austrian line to destroy the smaller wooden 
craft. This was a proper mancuvre, and if it had been 
executed with vigor would have caused the Austrian 
fleet much damage. As it was, he encircled the rear 
of the line. 

Commodore Petz, commanding the second Austrian 
squadron, turned to the south, when Tegetthoff slipped 
through the line, with the intention of attacking the 
third, or Ribotti’s squadron on the Italian side. This 
squadron had been reénforced by the Varese, which had 
come up in the meantime. 

An engagement did not take place immediately 
between these two squadrons, because Ribotti placed 
himself between the two divisions of the Austrian fleet, 
— that of Petz, which was coming to attack him, and 
that of Tegetthoff. 

Albini, at some distance to the rear, should have come 
to his assistance, but he judged it prudent to remain a 
silent spectator of what was going on, although his 
wooden fleet carried 420 guns. This was an oppor- 
tunity which he threw away. 

About this time Petz discovered the Re di Porto- 
gallo proceeding ‘toward him. The initial stress of 
the action was at hand. It soon after became a mélée. 

Petz did not flinch when the big ironclad rushed 
toward him. He illustrated the truth of Admiral Farra- 
gut’s remark, “Give me iron in the men, and I shall 
not much mind the iron in the ships.” Soin the wooden 
Kaiser he encountered the iron Re di Portogallo. 

On his way he met the Affondatore, Persano’s flag- 
ship; but for some unaccountable reason the Affondatore 
sheered off and passed on, although the ships were 
headed toward each other for ramming. 
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For this lost opportunity Persano has been severely 
condemned. The result would undoubtedly have been 
to sink the Kaiser. In defence of this remarkable con- 
duct, it is said, when the collision seemed to be inevi- 
table, he avoided it, out of pity for the probable loss 
of life, a sudden impulse seizing him. 

A battle, however, is pitiless. There is no excuse. 
He was not there to save life, but to destroy it. The 
Kaiser proceeded boldly on her way to meet the Re di 
Portogallo. She could not expect a repetition of her 
good fortune. As she went she fired the concentrated 
broadside which Tegetthoff had caused to be practised 
before the battle. 

While this was going on, Tegetthoff, having sailed 
through the line, returned to Persano’s division, seeking 
his enemy. This division was completely in disarray. 
Upon the Re @’ Italia, the Palestro, and the San Mar- 
tino Tegetthoff concentrated the fire of his seven 
vessels. 

Swiftly turning to starboard, he swooped. down upon 
them with his circling ironclads. 

The very best warfare: divide your enemy’s line, 
overwhelm his small detachments. 

By this attack the Re @’ Italia and Palestro were badly 
battered, although it must be remembered that their 
armament was the heavier. Seven against three is, 
however, great odds, and it is a wonder that they sur- 
vived the attack. 

What happened now consecutively no one seems to 
know. The smoke of the guns arose in huge swell- 
ing clouds and shut out the combatants from each 
other. 

Persano had taken the precaution to have his vessels 
painted gray. The Austrian ships were painted black. 
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It would have been confusion worse confounded if these 
precautions had not been taken. 

The main idea, henceforth, of the Austrian com- 
manders was to follow Tegetthoff’s concise instructions, 
“Ram everything gray.” To ram seemed the best war- 
fare. The event proved the Austrian admiral’s wisdom. 
It was, however, getting a glimpse of your enemy, on 
the Austrians’ part, steering boldly for him, only in 
time to find him anywhere but ahead. Consequently 
the ships had lookouts on every quarter. Tegetthoff 
had, however, taken an extra precaution to distinguish 
his own ships. He had caused their funnels to be col- 
ored differently. So the funnel of each vessel, rising 

‘up from the smoke, signalled its name. An able com- 
mander neglects no slight advantage, knowing that an 
apparently small device leads often to a large victory. 

To return to the Kaiser, which was on her way to 
meet the Italian ironclad, the Re di Portogallo. The 
Italian ironclads had threatened ‘his flank; the Re di 
Portogallo, the Maria Pia, and Varese were before him. 

The Affondatore had met her, as has been described, 
and, hesitating to ram her, passed away into the battle 
cloud which enveloped the squadrons. 

The attack of Commodore Petz, with his wooden 
squadron, in the Kaiser, was most creditable to his 
bravery and skill. 

He had for his flagship an old line-of-battle ship of 
wood, armed with obsolete smooth-bore guns, and before 
him was the immense Italian vessel, the Re di Porto- 
gallo, with her thirty-six rifled guns and two powerful 
300-pounder Armstrongs. A David and Goliath combat 
was imminent. The Kazser poured her concentrated 
broadsides into the huge ship with fury, but to no pur- 
pose. Petz determined to ram. 
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This showed of what brave stuff the man was made. 
With a tremendous splintering crash the blow fell. 
The Kaiser suffered severely. Her bowsprit was 
snapped off. Her figure-head, broken off, was left 
sticking in the great ship’s bulwarks. Down came her 
foremast; with it the funnel. The sudden alarm of fire 
added increased sense of peril to the catastrophe. It 
was bravely done. 

While it did not accomplish its immediate object, 
neither harming or sinking the Italian vessel, it was 
successful in that it frightened the enemy’s gunners 
out of their wits. They could have easily raked the 
Kaiser from stem to stern with their 3800-pounders. 
The Austrian ship then swung alongside, completely” 
at the mercy of her foe. Under the circumstances she 
ought to have been blown into the air; that she was not, 
seems to give color to the surmise that in their con- 
sternation the Italians fired blank cartridges. After the 
collision the Kaiser went slowly ahead, her gunners keep- 
ing steadily at work, firing volley after volley, — hav- 
ing many wounded men, —when suddenly there loomed 
up before her again the Affondatore, black and very 
ugly. This time she cannot escape her fate. She will 
be treated as she endeavored to treat the Re di Portogallo. 

The Affondatore was coming at right angles to her 
with a spear thirty feet long at her bow. To touch her 
with that iron spear is to sink her at the touch. A 
moment more and the poor Kaiser is only a name in the 
annals of the Austrian navy. 

The order to ram is given; on board the Affondatore 
the men are ordered to throw themselves flat upon their 
faces, “ Pancia a terra!” 

And then, to the surprise of all in both ships, the 
helm of the Affondatore was put hard over. She turned 
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to the right. The Kaiser once more was safe! She 
poured a heavy broadside at her formidable foe and went 
into the enveloping smoke, the curling flames mount- 
ing her rigging. It is impossible to conjecture why 
Persano failed a second time to ram so weak an enemy. 
His only excuse was that he turned at the last moment 
on account of the pitiable plight of the Kaiser. 

This only condemns him as incompetent; whether 
from timidity or irresolution he shrank from his duty. 
He was not executing mancuvres. There was no 
excuse. 

The Ancona and Varese colliding, the Austrians were 
thus enabled to pass on. The Novara followed the 
Kaiser closely, and suffered with her as they passed 
through the rear of the Italian line, the Re di Porto- 
gallo, the Maria Pia, and the Varese discharging their 
guns in rapid succession. The Kaiser had suffered 
severely from the Affondatore’s guns, one shell killing 
or wounding 20 men, having in all 24 killed and 75 
wounded, including Commodore Petz. The Novara 
lost 7 killed, including her captain, Eric of Klint, and 
20 wounded; the remaining ships escaped with but few 
casualties, 3 killed and 9 wounded; but the Kaiser, 
which had done her work so bravely, found her engines 
disabled as she cleared the Italian line, so she made her 
way slowly, like a wounded bird, to San Giorgio — 
where she received the cheers of the welcoming gar- 
rison, as of a veteran returned from the wars. 

- To return to the Ferdinand Maz and Tegetthoff, who 
had encountered, with his seven ironclads, the Italian 
centre. The command to “ram everything gray ” had 
with difficulty been obeyed, for the confusion of turn- 
ing ships rendered accurate fighting almost impossible. 
The Palestro had met with sad fortune. She had 
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been set on fire near the wardroom by a hand grenade 
or an Austrian shell. Immediately her brave captain, 
Capellini, ordered her magazines to be flooded, but he 
forgot a quantity of loose ammunition which had been 
brought on deck for an emergency to save time when 
the fight should be at the most critical stage. It was 
seen that the ship was doomed. Capellini would not 
desert his ship, saying heroically, “ Whoever wishes to 
can go; but as for me, I stay.” The crew stood by him 
loyally and cheered for Italy and Italy’s king, in the 
meantime working almost frantically, but unsuccess- 
fully, to extinguish the flames. The ammunition was 
reached, and then came the great explosion which hor- 
rified both the fleets. Out of 230 officers and men only 
one officer and eighteen men survived. This happened 
about half-past two. 

The Drache, which did great service, set the Palestro 
on fire, but her valiant captain, von Moll, fighting his 
ship on deck, was struck by a shot which carried away 
half of his head, and he fell a lifeless body, his last 
order given. This vessel had her steam drum put out 
of order during the engagement. She lost her main- 
mast, also, and, like the Palestro, she was set on fire, 
which, however, was extinguished. The crew escaped 
with few casualties, for they were kept lying down on 
deck as much as possible. - 

The crisis of the fight and its most conspicuous inci- 
dent took place in connection with the Ferdinand Maz 
and the Re d’ Italia, which vessel Tegetthoff took to be 
Persano’s flagship. 

Twice had Tegetthoff rammed a gray mass rising up 
before him, but too obliquely, the ships sheering off as 
they swiftly touched and passed. 

Suddenly there appeared before him a huge gray bulk 
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of a ship. He was ready to follow his own orders. To 
ram the gray monster was his immediate and energetic 
purpose. Here was no Persano in the Affondatore. 

Baron von Sterneck, the captain of the Ferdinand 
Maz, gave orders to the engine room, “Full speed 
ahead; be ready to reverse engines.” 

Then, at a speed of eleven and a half knots the 5000 
tons of the Austrian ship was sent toward the unfortu- 
nate Italian vessel like a ponderous javelin. 

There was an Austrian ship just ahead of the Re 
@ Italia, but there was no attempt to ram her. This 
does not seem to have occurred to the Italians. There 
was no reason why they might not have rammed as well 
as their enemies. If the Italian commander had gone 
ahead, he would have escaped the swift-coming blow; 
but instead he backed his engines. 

The Austrian ship struck heavily against the Italian 
abreast the foremast on the port side. The prow rose 
up and fell, crunching through the iron sheathing into 
the wooden sides with an appalling sound. The big 
Italian heeled to starboard at the blow, while the shock 
on the Ferdinand Max threw men violently to the deck. 
The concussion was felt in the engine room; but no — 
injury was experienced by the Austrian. 

As she retired immediately, the crippled ship heeled 
to’ port, showing the great jagged hole in her side, 
and, at an angle of forty-five degrees, showed to the 
Austrians the deck covered with startled men. She 
was so near that an Austrian officer exclaimed, “ What 
a splendid deck!” This was her last roll. She then 
slowly and heavily sank. There was a mighty shudder- 
ing silence at the heart of the battle storm. 

The conflict ceased for two long minutes, while the 
crew bravely cheered and cried, “ Venezia e nostra!” 

20 
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Some of them were seen to cast off their clothes and 
leap to the starboard; others jumped to port and 
were swallowed up in the vortex made by the sink- 
ing ship. 

The Italians record that their captain, Fra di Bruno, 
exclaimed, “'The captain must perish with his ship”; 
and with the words he put a revolver to his head and 
pulled the trigger. 

The chief gunner hurried to a gun which had not 
been fired, saying, “Just this one more.” It was the 
last note of defiance sent booming over the waves. 
‘They were brave men badly led. 

It is one of the deplorable adjuncts of warfare that 
the individual dash or bravery of a soldier or sailor 
counts for nothing unless wisely directed with reference 
to the victory sought. The sinking of the Re a’ Italia 
took place thirty-seven minutes after the first shot was 
fired, and almost simultaneously with the ramming of 
the Re di Portogallo by the Kaiser, the former at 11.20, 
the latter at 11.17. 

Tegetthoff sent a paddle-wheel steamer, the Eliza- 
beth, to rescue the sailors who were struggling in the 
water; but she was fired on by the Italians, who were 
ignorant of the great loss which had come upon them, 
and driven away. 

The battle was now over. Curiously enough, the op- 
posing fleets had changed sides, entirely reversing their 
positions, —the Austrians inshore toward Lissa, the 
Italians to seaward. 

The Austrians’ loss was very small, — 88 killed and 
138 wounded. Exclusive of the losses on the Re 
@ Italia, the Palestro, and at Lissa, 5 killed and 39 
wounded, the Italian loss in killed and drowned was 
about 620, and in wounded, 161. 
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When the smoke of the battle cleared, Persano, 
in wonder, signalled, “Where is the Re d’ Italia2” 
and the startling reply came back from the nearest 
ship, “Sunk to the bottom.” . 

The deputy Boggio was observed on the deck of the 
doomed ship futilely firing a pistol in the air, as she 
went down, in brave defiance. So his holiday ended. 

Persano then drew up his fleet and waited an Aus- 
trian attack. He was still superior in ironclads to the 
enemy, although doubtless short of ammunition. 

Tegetthoff did not again resume the engagement. 
He had done enough. His fleet defended Lissa after 
having broken through the Italian line and destroyed 
two of their most powerful ships, with a small loss of 
life. It was not for him to take the initiative again. 
Persano having waited sailed for Ancona, where he 
telegraphed a victory. Florence, the capital of Italy, 
was illuminated, there was great rejoicing. The facts 
became known next day, and Persano was bitterly re- 
proached. To add to his discomfiture, the Affondatore, 
which he valued so much, sank in the harbor, and he 
himself was court-martialled afterward on charges of 
cowardice and treason; but the court simply found him 
guilty of negligence and incapacity, —charges which 
. were proved without difficulty, for such a record of in- 
competency is unparalleled in naval history.1_ He was 
deprived, by his sentence, of his rank as admiral, dis- 
missed the service, and obliged to pay the cost of the 
trial. Albini was also dismissed. 

The Austrian ironclads received injuries of a slight 
nature, which would not have prevented them from 


1“ Carlo di Persano, supremo ammiralgio italiano... . quest’ uomo dici- 
amo, fu il principale autore del disastro, dell’ onta di Lissa, autore princi- 
pale non unjco,’’ — RANDACCIO. 
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renewing the attack. Even the Kaiser was put speedily 
into readiness. 

It was not so with the Italian ships. Armor plates 
were shattered and loosened, and shells were exploded on 
different ships. The San Martino had one of her 4-inch 
plates perforated — all of which is evidence that cool- 
ness and skilful gunnery prevailed in the northern fleet. 

The enthusiasm at Vienna, a city which knows how 
to be glad on great occasions and small, was unbounded. 
Tegetthoff’s story was on every lip. 

The Italian Vecchi, commenting upon the engage- 
ment, speaks of the scarza sapienza, the little wisdom, 
which Tegetthoff exercised in not following Persano’s 
fleet. Success might have attended his efforts, for the 
enemy were evidently somewhat demoralized by the 
situation. Persano waited until 10.30 in the evening. 
Yet it must be remembered that he had raised the 
blockade of Lissa, had destroyed two of the enemy’s 
ships with a fleet less powerfully equipped, and the 
initiative was no longer absolutely necessary on his 
part. 

The battle was commented on far and wide. — It 
elicited much interest as the first fight of ironclads in 
European waters. 

The number of. hits received by the Italian ships as . 
compared with the Austrians was about as ten to one. 

Persano called attention to the danger of fires caused 
by the presence of wood aboard iron ships. 

The victory was announced at Vienna by fdlcervluphad 
and the very next day Tegetthoff learned that he had 
been made vice-admiral by the emperor. Medals and 
ribbons were rained on him. 

Maximilian, writing from Mexico, invested him with 
the Grand Cross of the Guadalupe Order, referring to 
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“the glorious victory which you have gained over a 
brave enemy, vastly superior in numbers and nurtured 
in grand old naval traditions,” which filled his “heart 
with unmixed joy. . . . For with the victory of Lissa 
your fleet becomes enrolled amongst those whose flag is 
the symbol of glory, and your name is added to the list 
of naval heroes of all time.” 

Naval historians recognize the ability of Tegett- 
hoff, but judge that he used the ram too infrequently.! 
Whether opportunities were lost by the several com-. 
manders of the ships, in the confusion, it is impossible 
to say. The merits of the ram as a weapon in modern 
naval warfare seemed to be assured. The progress in 
ordnance since Lissa seems to put its effectiveness in 
second place. Admiral Touchard said, at the time, 
“The ram is now the principal weapon in naval com- 
bats, — the ultima ratio of maritime war.” 

The lesson, after all, from Lissa is the necessity for 
a well-trained personnel, a disciplined fleet, high pro- 
fessional efficiency in command. Ships and guns are 
naught without men. 


1 Out of seventy-four cases of ramming, damage was done in forty-two 
cases to one or both ships. In twenty-four of these cases the ramming 
ship was practically unharmed, in seven cases she received as much hurt 
as the enemy, and in seven cases more injury. In no case did both vessels 
sink. See Laird Clowes’s article in Jour. R. U.S. I., Vol. XX XVIII. 
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For though men can do much by the stoutness and constancy 
of their hearts, there are chances which lie evermore on the knees 
of the gods. — H. W. WILson. 


The fact that good marksmen with rifles drove the crew away 
from a machine gun should not be lost sight of.—Lirvt. T. B. M. 
Mason, U.S. N. 


The difficulty of ramming when both vessels are under way, 
even when one is almost unmanageable, is worthy of uotice.— Id. 


Ni en muchos siglos olvidaré el Peru tan cruel hecatombe ; 
pero su propria sangre asi generosamento vertida por el deber 
habré talvez de sevirle de estimulo y de regeneracion. — VicuNA 
Mackenna. 


The Huascar began her career as a pirate. She committed 
ravages along the Chilian coast, destroying defenceless transports 
and capturing unarmed craft. She was successful only against 
wooden vessels. She never won a victory over any ironclad. 

This is all true, and yet she made a name for herself, not only 
for what she did, but for what she attempted to do and for what 
her enemies feared she might do. And this is wholly to her credit 
and that of her commander. Her career illustrates the fact that 
when in warfare much is attempted with small means, the result 
is often unexpectedly large. 


ANGAMOS. 
OCTOBER 8, 1879. 


ON the west coast of South America two countries are 
situated, — Peru and Chile, — which are nearly equal 
in territory and population. Both originally Spanish 
colonies, they revolted against Spanish domination 
and are independent republics. Bolivia, a third state, 
lies contiguous to them on the east, having a small bit 
of seacoast with one port of importance, called Anto- 
fagasta, which is simply an open roadstead. 

In 1879 hostilities arose between Chile, on the one 
hand, and Bolivia and Peru, on the other, over the 
nitrate deposits in the territory claimed by Bolivia. 
The province of Atacama, which is practically a desert, 
includes the seaport of Antofagasta. For many years 
this desert of Atacama was not thought to be of any 
especial value and had no definite owner. When this 
province was discovered to contain guano nitrates and 
mineral wealth, its possession as a source of reveiie 
became very desirable. Hence the dispute between 
Bolivia and Chile as to the boundary line. The river 
Loa marks a natural boundary line on the north, for 
Chile, but the river les wholly to the north of the terri- 
tory which, by general agreement, was hers when the 
independence of the South American republics became 
a fact. The boundary lines were left as they were 
during the Spanish possession south of 25° S. When 
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the great value of Atacama was known, Chile began an 
aggressive commercial policy. She laid claim to the 23d 
parallel. Bolivia agreed to admit 24°, through her 
president, August 10, 1866; but the Bolivian Congress 
never ratified the agreement. 

In 1870 rich silver mines were discovered at Caraco- 
les, north of 24° S. Antofagasta is the nearest port. 
A company of English and Chilians was formed to work 
the nitrate deposits, construct a mole, and build a road 
to Caracoles. Chilian labor was mainly employed, and 
a large capital was invested besides the $10,000 paid 
to the Bolivian government for the concession. 

In 1873 Bolivia, fearing encroachments upon her ter- 
ritory by her active southern neighbors, who have been 
called the Yankees of South America, entered into an 
alliance with Peru; a treaty was secretly made and 
signed which was intended to guarantee the integrity 
of their respective territories. 

In 1878 the National Congress of Bolivia approved 
the concession made, requiring, however, that as a duty 
ten centavos the hundredweight should be paid on the 
nitrate. This the Chilian company refused to pay. 

There was still another grievance claimed on Chile’s 
part. Peru established a government monopoly of 
nitrate deposits at Tarapaca, which was assuredly her 
right; but the Chilians and English capitalists resented 
such a formidable commercial rival as the Peruvian 
government. 

Chile did not wait for negotiations of any kind, but 
immediately, in response to the claims of her capitalists 
(whose rights, such as’ they were, they were certainly 
bound to care for), without declaration of war seized 
upon three Bolivian ports, — Antofagasta, Cobija, and 
Tocapilla,—and invaded the territory of Bolivia at 
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Calama, where the first blood was shed. Peru offered 
her services as mediator, sending an envoy to Santiago, 
but the demands of Chile were not such as Peru could 
comply with; and war was declared on the 5th of April, 
1879. Asin many another instance, the historian finds 
difficulty in adjusting the claims of each party to the 
demands of exact justice. It seems obvious, however, 
that in this case an international tribunal of arbitration 
could have averted bloodshed, and the untold miseries 
which follow war, the dispute being of a kind which 
arbitration could have arranged without great difficulty, 
there being no nice question of national honor involved, 
only a legal question as to boundary and commercial 
interest. 

Owing to the fact that communication between these 
two countries is almost wholly by sea, the high moun- 
tains being in such close proximity to the seacoast, the 
war was essentially a naval war. Bolivia lies wholly 
to the east of the Andes, with the exception of the tiny 
strip of shore above referred to. 

As to fighting strength the countries were nearly 
equal. Bolivia did not possess a single gunboat or tug 
to steam out of her small harbor. Chile’s sea power in 
tonnage was 138,124, while Peru could count upon a 
tonnage of 10,084. The allies mustered about one 
hundred thousand soldiers against the sixty or seventy 
thousand which Chile was able to put into the field. 

‘But the latter had better material. 

The English and Germans compose a considerable 
part of Chile’s population; their influence is felt in her 
national life, while their energies have found expression 
in her army and navy. 

There was no lack of enthusiasm on either side when 
war was declared, The determination of each country 
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arose to the height of the occasion. There was to be no 
shrinking. Every available man was to be put into 
the field or afloat for a supreme effort. If need be, the 
treasuries were to be drained dry. 

It seems necessary to enter somewhat into particu- 
lars with reference to the navies of these countries in 
order that a more complete idea may be obtained of their 
relative strength, and in order that the fortunes of a 
single Peruvian vessel may be viewed in proper propor- 
tion, outlined, as it were, against the opposing back- 
ground. 

The Chilian navy consisted of two ironclads, siete 
ships, the Blanco Encalada and the Almirante Coch- 
rane; a wooden sloop-of-war, Esmeralda ; four wooden — 
corvettes, the O’ Higgins, Chacabuco, Abtao and Magel- 
lanes ; and a gunboat, Covadonga, — eight vessels in all. 

The Peruvian navy comprised the ironclad Indepen- 
dencia, the Huascar, a turret ship, two monitors, the 
Atahualpa and the Manco Capae, the corvette Union, a 
gunboat, the Pilcomayo, with additional transports, — 
six vessels in all of fighting character; but the trans- 
ports, Chalaco and Limeta, of 1000 and 1163 tons’ 
displacement, having two 40-pounder muzzle-loading 
Armstrong guns and a speed of eleven to twelve knots, 
may also be counted as efficient, in a way, as commerce 
destroyers. 

It will thus be seen that the nate force was nearly 
equal. ; 
The most conspicuous ship in.all this war was the 
Peruvian ironclad Huascar; the most distinguished 
naval officer, Captain Miguel Grau, her commander; 
unless the Covadonga, and her noble captain, Arturo 
Prat, of the Chilian navy, are judged equally meritori- 

us: both of them were admirable and able officers. 
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The Chilian ivonclads, Almirante Cochrane and Blanco 
Encalada, were box-casemated vams, built in England 
in 1874. Their dimensions were as follows: length, 
210 feet; beam, 45 feet 9 inches; draught forward, 
18 feet 8 inches; aft, 19 feet 8 inches; displacement, 
3560 tons; they were double-screw propellers of 2960 
horse-power, and with a speed over a measured mile of 
12.8 knots. Upon these two vessels the hopes of the 
Chilians mainly rested. They had for armament six 
9-inch 12-ton muzzle-loading Armstrong rifles. These 
were pivot-mounts in a box battery amidships, and were 
easily trained forward and aft, as wellas abeam. There 
were also guns of smaller caliber, one each of 20-, 9-, 
and 7-pounders. The Blanco Encalada carried two 
1-inch 3-pounder Nordenfelt machine guns on the 
bridge ; and the Almirante Cochrane, one mounted on 
the knight-heads forward. 

The armor was in two streaks, the lower being 8 
inches in height, the upper 6 inches on the forward part; 
aft it was 44 inches. It will thus be seen how formid- 
able these vessels were, — built by Reed in England,! at 
that time a most celebrated naval coustructor. Their 
rams extended 7 feet 6 inches beyond the bow. 

The corvettes O'Higgins and Chacabuco were wooden 
vessels of 1670 tons, armed with muzzle-loading Arm- 
strong rifles ; having a speed of from eight to ten knots, 
but of little value on account of their poor condition. 

The corvette <Adtao, built in England, was still 
smaller, a wooden vessel of 1050 tons, very slow, with 
poor engines and an unsound hull. Little reliance © 
could be put on her; her guns, however, were muzzle- 
loading Armstrongs. 

.The sloop-of-war Esmeralda, of 850 tons, was in 

1 Chief naval constructor Sir E. J. Reed, R.N, 
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still worse condition, crawling along at the rate of 
three knots; but she had the favorite Armstrongs. 
The second-class corvette Magellanes was a little better, 
a composite vessel, built in England in 1874, of 772 
tons, compound engines, with a speed of eleven knots 
per hour, armed with Armstrong rifles on pivots; a 
vessel which might be put to good use. 

The gunboat Covadonga, the pride of the Chilians 
because of its capture from the Spaniards by the Esme- 
ralda, was yet smaller, of 412 tons, with old-style 
engines, having a horse-power of 140, a maximum speed 
of five knots. 

This was a creditable navy in numbers, considering 
the population of Chile at the time, — less than that of 
the state of Ohio at the present.! Ironclads are expen- 
sive, and considerable forethought had been manifested 
in ordering vessels of the newest type from England, 
at a large expense, in view of national defence. Of 
the three nations, Chile is by far the most enterprising. 

The matériel of the Peruvian fleet was slightly differ- 
ent from that of the Chilians. As to the personnel, the 
sailors were almost all of different nationalities, re- 
cruited from the merchant shipping. Although Peru 
is a maritime country, she has few mariners. The 
officers of her navy, however, have been of considerable 
professional ability. 

The difference in the matériel consisted mainly in the 
fact that Peru had in addition to her ironclads, which 


1 For fuller accounts, see the narrative of the war by Lieut. T. B. M. 
Mason, U.S. N., Office of Nay. Int., War Ser. No. 2. 

The present population of Chile is 3,500,000. The population of the 
state of Ohio was 3,198,062 in the year 1880. In 1890 it was 3,672,316. Peru’s 
population was, 2,800,000. The state of Missouri’s population in 1880 was 
2,168,350 ; in 1890, 2,679,184. The comparison of Chile with the state of Ohio 
and of Peru with that of Missouri is sufficiently close to give an idea of the 
relative strength of these peoples. ' 
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will be described, two turreted monitors of the Ericsson 
type, the Atahualpa and the Manco Capac, built in the 
United States, formerly known as the Catawba and 
Oneota. These were brought around from New Orleans 
to Callao, and were fourteen months on the journey on 
account of a long delay at Rio Janeiro, rendered neces- 
sary by the fact that their officers and crew refused to 
proceed further in such novel craft. They were 235 
feet in length, of 46 feet beam, with a mean draught of 
water of 13 feet and 6 inches, with a displacement of 
2100 tons, and a speed of 6 knots. For armament they 
had two muzzle-loading 15-inch Dahlgren guns in a 
revolving turret. 

The wooden corvette Union, with these dimensions, 
was counted as for service: length, 248 feet; beam, 35 
feet 6 inches; draught, 18 feet; displacement, 1150 
tons; maximum speed, 12 knots; armed with two 
100-pounder muzzle-loading Parrott rifles for broadside, 
in addition to twelve 40-pounder muzzle-loading rifles, 
French guns, and two 70-pounder muzzle-loading rifles, 
one forward and one aft, —an apparently formidable 
wooden vessel. The Pileomayo was a vessel of half the 
size, of about the same speed and proportional arma- 
ment. ; 

There were also two transports of 1000 and 1163 tons’ 
displacement, the Chalaco and Limefia, and the Talisman 
of 310 tons, all of which were serviceable in carrying 
troops and provisions for the army. 

The main reliance of the Peruvians was upon the two 
ironclad rams, the Independencia and the Huascar. They 
were worthy opponents of the Chilians’ best vessels. 

The Independencia was built in England in 1864; 
her dimensions and armament were briefly as follows: 
length, 215 feet; beam, 44 feet 9 inches; draught for- 
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ward, 21 feet 6 inches; aft, 22 feet 6 inches; height of 
battery above water line, 10 feet; with a displacement 
of 2004 tons; and a speed of 12 knots. She had two 
150-pounder muzzle-loading Armstrong rifles on the 
spar-deck, twelve 70-pounders of the same kind in 
broadside, “on a clear gun-deck.” 

When the war broke out, there were added two pow- 
erful pieces of ordnance, a Vavasseur rifle, 250-pounder 
muzzle-loading, placed on pivot in the bow, and a 150- 
pounder muzzle-loading Parrott rifle in the stern. Her 
armor was 44 inches thick at the water line, supported 
by 10 inches of teak. She was ship rigged and in 
excellent condition. 

It will be seen by the foregoing data, that from the 
size and condition of the two navies there was not much 
to choose, although the Chilian navy was somewhat the 
heavier. In matters of simple defence the monitors had 
great capability. It was not by any means certain that 
their efficiency would not be put to the test; they 
should, therefore, have consideration in the estimate of 
the practical fighting force. 

The two nations are small in population; their navies 
were small in comparison with those of the great powers. 
The war seems, at first glance, of insignificant interest, 
a kind of Iliad in a nutshell; but it must be remem- 
bered that the best vessels of both Chile and Peru were 
not much inferior to the best at that* time extant, and 
that upon these vessels of these small navies there was 
exhibited great professional skill and a heroism which 
has won the admiration of all intelligent seamen. 

In the description of these two navies it only remains 
to mention the Peruvian vessel, the celebrated Huascar. 

The Huascar was an ironclad, single-turret ram, built 
in England in 1865. Her hull was of iron and divided 
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into five water-tight compartments; her length was 196 
feet; beam 35 feet 6 inches; depth of hold, 21 feet; 
freeboard 4 feet 6 inches; displacement, 1130 tons; 
maximum speed, 11 knots. 

For armament she had two 10-inch 121-ton 3800- 
pounder muzzle-loading Armstrong rifles, placed in a 
revolving turret, forward. The turret was of the type 
devised by Captain Coles, on rollers, and turned by 
hand; the diameter was 22 feet. She was fitted with a 
topgallant forecastle forward, and a conning tower and 
bulwarks aft; this limited the range of her turret guns 
to 188° of the horizon. She had also two 40-pounder 
muzzle-loading Armstrong rifles, — one on the starboard 
quarter-deck and one astern, —and one 12-pounder 
muzzle-loading Armstrong on the port quarter-deck. 

For side armor a thickness of 43 inches, covering 
the turret chamber, engine and fire rooms. This was 
lessened on bow and stern to 21 inches; 10 inches of teak 
were at the back of this, and an inner protection of iron 
4 inch thick. The bow was strengthened for ramming. 

A conning tower was placed abaft the turret, — 7 feet 
6 inches in height, 8 feet wide, and 5 feet 2 inches 
long, having 3 inches of armor and backed by 8 inches 
of teak. It was surmounted by a bridge. Horizontal 
slits for sighting were arranged above each armor plate. 
The turret had 53 inches of armor, supported by 18 
inches of teak, anda 4-inch iron skin. She was brig 
rigged, with a movable Papeprits the foremast a tri- 
pod of iron tubes. 

The story of the Huascar is the story of the war; the 
battle of Angamos its illustrious ending, wherein 
the career of the Huascar culminated in a brilliant 
engagement. 

In the year 1877 she first became famous, and ever 

2P 
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afterward the eyes of Peruvians were fastened upon 
her as upon one expected to do great things. 

A revolution occurring in Peru, the insurgent leader, 
Nicolas de Pierola, persuaded the officers of the Huascar 
to revolt against the government. The vessel was 
seized one dark night in the harbor of Callao. She put 
to sea; turned the point of the island of San Lorenzo, 
sailed to the southward and was joined by Pierola 
at the port of Cobija in Bolivia. Pierola then steamed 
northward to make a landing. 

Soon after this the Shah, the British flagship, an- 
chored in the harbor of Callao, and Rear-Admiral de 
Horsey learned that the Hwascar had committed some 
depredations on British property, incensing British 
subjects. He lost no time in making complaint to the 
Peruvian government, which disclaimed all responsi- 
bility for her acts, declared her a pirate, and offered a 
reward for her capture. 

The admiral, with the usual British promptness 
where the interests of Great Britain’s subjects are con- 
cerned, determined to seek her and put an end to her 
depredations. The Amethyst accompanied him. 

On the afternoon of May 29 he sighted the Huascar 
off Ilo, and demanded her surrender. This was of 
course refused. An engagement immediately began, 
which lasted three hours. The odds were against the 
Huascar. It would seem that to surrender would have 
been the part of discretion. Yet that “Fortune aids 
the brave” was illustrated in this as in many another 
instance in naval history. The Shah opened with a 
blank cartridge, and then followed “a shotted a 
This was serious business. 

Although the Shah was an iron ship, she was an 
unarmored cruiser of 8250 tons, — five times as large 
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as her antagonist, —and very fast, having made 16.4 
knots on her trial trip. Her armament was powerful, 
consisting of two 9-inch 12-ton muzzle-loaders, pivots, 
and eight 64-pounders on her upper deck; on her main- 
deck there were sixteen similar T-inch guns. Her 
broadside was 1680 pounds. Gatling guns were in her 
tops. Her complement was 602 officers and men. 

But size, speed, weight of broadside, number of men, 
counted as nothing with the Huascar’s commander. 
The presence of the smaller Amethyst, of 1970 tons, was 
ignored in weighing the chances of a successful en- 
counter, although the Amethyst had forced her out of 
her course, which had been close in-shore, where the 
Shah could not follow her. A brisk action began at, 
3.06 p.m. The Huascar returned the fire of the Shah 
at 1900 yards. To get too close was not the policy of 
the Shah, for she was an unarmored cruiser, and the 
Huascar could have rammed her with success. Then 
the town of Ilo protected the Huascar in the rear, —a 
fact which the Shah had to take into account. The 
fight was kept up bravely by the Peruvian, but, strange 
to say, but little damage was done. A 9-inch bow-gun 
was disabled by a Palliser shell on board the Shah, which 
jammed in the muzzle. It was rendered useless for a 
quarter of an hour. At 4.35 the Huascar’s shot, as they 
struck the water, splashed the men on the Shah’s fore- 
castle. This was serious for the Shah. The Amethyst’s 
small guns were of no avail. At5.11 the Huascar made 
an attempt to ram; the Gatling gun on the Shah’s foretop 
was then called into play. The Shah then lauuched a 
Whitehead torpedo, “the first ever used in actual war,” 
but the range was too great and the speed too small. At 
5.15 the Huascar’s maintopmast’s crosstrees were shot 
away and the colors came down. The Shah’s crew for 
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a moment thought she had surrendered, but up the 
colors went in defiance. Her upper works were fre- 
quently struck. The Shah ceased firing at 5.45, for 
the Huascar lay too near the town. At dark she low- 
ered boats, a steam launch and whale boat, with White- 
heads and spar torpedoes; but under cover of the 
darkness the Huascar slipped away, and next day sur- 
rendered herself to the Peruvian authorities. Neither 
ship was damaged materially. 

This beginning of warfare gave her great celebrity. 
It was gradually becoming evident to those interested 
in naval matters that the days of wooden ships were 
numbered. This action made it certain; for a most 
powerful wooden vessel in three hours failed to accom- 
plish anything against a foe in all respects at a disad- 
vantage except in the matter of armor. 

With a curious national pride, the Peruvians were 
much incensed at the Shah’s attack on the Huascar, for- 
getting that she had been declared a pirate and was 
therefore the enemy of all mankind. England of course 
ignored all claims for satisfaction. 

On May 16, 1879, General Prado, the president of 
Peru, set out from Callao to join the army at Tacna, 
there assembling. The Huascar, under the command 
of Captain Miguel Grau, and the Independencia, Captain 
Moore, acted as convoy to the three transports accom- 
panying them. 

Grau had been educated at the nautical school at 
Paita, “when that town was the headquarters of the 
whaling fleet.”” He went to sea first in a merchantman ; 
he then became a coast pilot, entered the navy in 1856 
as a sub-lieutenant, and in 1868 was placed in com- 
mand of the Huascar. From 1873 he represented the 
district of Paita in Congress. At the outbreak of the 
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war he applied for his old command, which was given 
to him. “Grau would have been an ornament to any 
service; a good seaman, an intelligent officer, a man 
of quiet, unassuming manners, a high-minded, brave, 
and honorable gentleman, he was beloved and respected 
by every one who came in contact with him.” ! 

The Chilian navy had taken the offensive and were 
blockading the port of Iquique, under Admiral Rebol- 
ledo Williams, from which place he started north on 
May 16, with the expectation of finding the Peruvian 
fleet in the harbor of Callao. He arrived there on the 
night of the 21st-22d of May, sent a steam launch into 
the harbor to: reconnoitre and, to his disappointment, 
found that the prey had flown. The Peruvians had 
taken the inshore passage while the Chilians had gone 
out to sea to avoid observation. Immediately he in- 
ferred that the Peruvians had gone to Valparaiso with 
like intent, so he hurried south, taking the outer passage. 
In the meantime Grau had gone to the port of Valparaiso 
to discover the Chilian fleet, and, missing them, turned 
northward again. This game of naval hide and seek 
was provoking, but could not, in the nature of things, 
last long. On the return from Valparaiso Grau vis- 
ited all the seaport towns until Iquique was reached, 
where he discovered two wooden ships of the enemy 
which had been left for blockade,— the Covadonga and 
the Esmeralda. 

An attack was immediately begun by the’ Huascar and 
Independencia. Thousands of spectators lined the shores 
of Iquique, the little town which nestles under high 
cliffs which seem to push it out into the sea. They 
saw a fight worth seeing, in which men battled against 
desperate odds, with iron hearts on wooden vessels; and 


1 Lieutenant Mason. 
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the interest of this engagement, as to the weaker party, 
shifts to the Chilians. 

It lasted for nearly four hours, showing what sea- 
manship and bravery and tactics can accomplish, no 
matter how critical the situation. 

There is always a heavy swell off the port, and the 
rolling sea interfered greatly with the Huascar’s gun- 
nery. For over two hours she tried to hit the Hsme- 
ralda, without success except in two instances, when 
the shells struck the sloop, but did no harm. 

The Esmeralda was commanded by Captain Arturo 
Prat, a man only thirty-one years of age, who possessed 
all the qualities which make up the successful naval 
officer, —a great favorite with his crew. His decision 
to fight the overwhelming force against him is evidence 
of the spirit of which heroes are made. 

As a preliminary to the battle of Angamos, and the . 
story of the Huascar, the account of this fight at Iquique 
has its proper place, if it were not that it is always the 
duty of the chronicler to narrate heroic actions whenever 
opportunity offers. For heroism incites heroism; and 
while it is confined to no time or people is yet a scarce 
product of humanity in its higher manifestations; the 
acts of heroic men should ever be kept before the eyes 
of the coming generations. 

When the battle was seen to be inevitable, Prat 
called his men aft and addressed them in simple words, 
which are worthy of record because of the deeds which 
followed them: — 

“Children, the odds are against us, but our flag has 
never been lowered in the presence of the enemy, and I 
hope that it will not be to-day. As long as I live that 
flag shall fly in its place, and if I die, my officers will 
know how to do their duty.” 
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The fight began at 8 A.M., with the Huascar firing; 
the Huascar choosing the Esmeralda as her opponent 
and the Independencia the Covadonga. Prat had chosen 
his position well in shoal water, near the town, so that 
the shots which missed him would damage his foes 
ashore. The supposition that the Hsmeralda was sur- 
rounded with mines — for such had been Grau’s informa- 
tion through the captain of the port — prevented the use 
of his rams. After an hour had passed, the Covadonga 
began to steer slowly south, close in-shore, almost in 
the curl of the breakers, the Independencia following her 
every motion. 

In the meantime, the Peruvians ashore had been en- 
terprising enough to bring down a field battery to the 
beach and open fire upon the hapless Hsmeralda at a 
distance of 300 to 400 yards. It was a critical position, 
—between two fires, a land battery on one side, a tur- 
ret ram on the other, shoaling water between. The 
incessant fire ashore became unendurable; she was 
obliged to move. Unfortunately, at this juncture, two 
of her boilers burst. Her speed was lessened to three 
knots. They had need of all their courage on the 
Chilian ship. Three were wounded by the battery, but 
as yet none by the Peruvian ram. 

At 10.30 the Huascar determined to ram. At the 
rate of eight knots she steamed toward the Hsmeralda, 
which was almost at a standstill. The engines were 
either stopped too soon or the Hsmeralda veered, it is 
uncertain which, but the blow striking on her port 
quarter was of no particular effect, except to bring the 
ships close together and afford a slight gleam of hope to 
the brave Chilian commander, who saw his opportunity, 
and, seizing it, cried to his crew, “Children, on board 
her! Al abordaje!’’ He leaped on the forecastle of 
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the Huascar, followed by only one man, a sergeant of 
marines; then the ships parted. Not looking behind 
him, Prat rushed aft; as he neared the turret, a bullet 
struck him, and he fell lifeless. Grau in the mean- 
time made frantic efforts to save him, saying, “Sur- 
render, captain! we desire to save the life of a hero; ie 
But Prat, wrought up to the occasion, heard nothing 
and saw nothing but his country’s enemies before him, 
and having shot down a man on deck, there was nothing 
left for him but a similar fate. This would seem a 
fitting climax to the brave defence of the Esmeralda. 
The memory of Arturo Prat is cherished by the Chilians 
with peculiar reverence. His bearing and bravery chal- 
lenge the admiration of all lovers of heroic actions. 
Lieutenant Uribe. now took charge. 

The Esmeralda, bereft of her commander, was again 
subject to a vicious attack by the powerful ram, which, 
backing off a half mile, pointed for the helpless ship 
with a repetition of the preceding circumstances; 
again the ships collided, again a brave officer, Lieu- 
tenant Serrano, boarded the Peruvian vessel to die 
bravely like his captain; a handful of men met the 
same fate; again the ships parted. 

The Chilians kept up such a hot fire, so regular and 
steady, that the Huascar’s crew was nearly demoralized, 
and had it been that the boarding party was larger, it 
would have been perhaps a possible task to have over- 
come the Huascar’s crew; but such was not to be the 
case. 

A third time the Huascar returned to advance and 
ram; the third time she was successful. She rammed 
a ship which gave evidence of suffering on every hand, 
crippled and almost motionless. Her magazine was 
flooded, she had no more cartridges; her rudder had 
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been shattered; her surgeon and her wounded had all 
been killed by a shell which burst in her engine room. 
Bravely she waited and received the terrible blow 
which, now striking her starboard side squarely, struck 
her with a death shudder. Then the Huwascar backed 
off to see the glorious ship go down bow first, the band 
on deck playing the Chilian national air, slowly and 
steadily and gracefully, until the flag that was nailed to 
the mast, last of all, disappeared beneath the sea. 

Of her complement of 200 officers and men, only 68 
were saved. 

There are stories that, when the Huascar’s boats were 
lowered and were rescuing the Hsmeralda’s crew, the 
Chilians, fighting to the last, used their knives in the 
water against their rescuers, and that uhe Peruvians 
severed at the wrists those who grasped their oars; but 
the probability is that it happened, if at all, only in 
isolated cases. 

Grau, with characteristic generosity, wrote a letter 
soon afterward to the widow of Captain Prat, in which 
he said that he died “a victim to his excessive intre- 
pidity, in the defence and for the glory of the flag of 
his country.” Transmitting certain mementos from 
the person of the dead captain, he wrote, “I sincerely 
deplore this mournful event, and in expressing my 
sympathy I take the opportunity of forwarding the 
precious relics that he carried on his person when he 
fell, believing that they may afford some slight conso- 
lation in the midst of your great sorrow.” 

Here is evidence of fine character and generous spirit, 
which has added interest in view of the fact that in a 
short time Grau himself was to battle just as bravely 
and to offer up his life just as willingly for the Peruvian 
flag. 
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While this was going on, the Covadonga had been 
making her way close into the dangerous shore, where 
the Independencia could not follow her. Captain Con- 
dell, her commander, navigated his vessel skilfully. 
The unskilled gunners of the Independencia were unable 
to hit the little craft, although at times the distance 
between them could not have been more than 200 yards. 
Captain Moore, of the Indenendencia, attempted to ram. 
Three attempts were unsuccessful. At Punta Grueso 
he made the third attempt. The Covadonga was not 
more than 100 yards from the beach, and had touched 
the reef, gliding off again, however, almost from under 
the bow of her adversary. The Independencia, heading 
south-southeast, aimed a blow at the starboard quarter of 
the Chilian ship, and, missing, ran heavily upon the reef, 
where she remained immovable. Now the big ironclad 
was at his mercy, and Captain Condell quickly steamed 
around her stern, —as a swordfish attacking an im- 
mense shark; and from that point of vantage began to 
fire with his 70-pounders. Soon the Independencia 
caught fire astern; she was unable, on account of her 
position, to return any fire to drive her foe away: she 
had fallen over to starboard and was partly filled with 
water. It was asserted that the Peruvians lowered 
their ensign and hoisted a white flag of truce. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that the little Cova- 
donga, which had decoyed so successfully the huge 
ship to her fate, descried the redoubtable Hwascar in 
the distance and made off as fast as she could to the 
southward. 

The Esmeralda was sunk at 12.10; the Huascar had 
delayed to save life; the Covadonga had not time to take 
possession of her helpless enemy. Grau having spoken 
his consort, learning that she was not in need of imme- 
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diate assistance, immediately followed in pursuit of the 
Covadonga, which was then about ten miles distant. 
The chase was kept up until dark, with no prospect of 
lessening the distance, so that Grau decided to turn 
northward again, for the enemy’s ironclads were a cause 
of uneasiness. 

The Independencia had to be abandoned; an irrepa- 
rable and fatal loss to the Peruvians. It was set on 
fire and destroyed. 

The Huascar thus far had acquitted herself with 
credit. The enthusiasm of Grau’s countrymen was 
unbounded. What mattered it that they had lost one 
of their most effective vessels? Counting out the two 
monitors, which were for harbor defence, and the wooden 
vessels, which were powerless against ironclads, the loss 
of the Independencia meant the loss of half the Peru- 
vian fleet. For the time, all sense of loss vanished in 
the exultation of victory. Later, they woke up to a 
sense of the irremediable disaster. 

A great factor in this engagement was the rapid and 
accurate firing, with small-arms, on the part of the 
Chilians; it was so steady and continuous that the 
Peruvians thought it must have proceeded from machine 
guns. It doubtless occasioned the loss of the Indepen- 
dencia, for it drove the crew below and caused the death 
of their helmsmen, one falling just as the order was 
given to port helm and sheer off. 

The action is illustrative of what can be done under 
difficulties, and enforces the lesson that it is the 
duty of a naval officer to give battle whenever occasion 
offers, —a rule which is not invariable, but which 
demands aggression and boldness when the odds are 
apparently against him. 

The small Chilian ships had caused the loss of a 
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great ironclad, and had, bravely fighting, given an ex- 
ample to the nation of heroism of inestimable value; 
had injured another, to a considerable extent, and had 
only lost an obsolete wooden vessel of small fighting 
value. 

The Huascar had met with severe battle wounds. 
Her tripod mast was so much injured that it had to 
be removed when she arrived at Callao; her bow, which 
had been injured, leaked en account of broken plates; 
her turret had been thrown out of line. 

Notwithstanding her crippled condition, Grau took 
her southward, looking for the Covadonga, which she 
discovered in the port of Antofagasta. Shots were 
exchanged, the Covadonga having the aid of- three 
150-pounders in sand batteries on shore. The Huascar 
here received a blow from a 150-pounder projectile close 
to the water-line under her counter; it penetrated the 
armor, but did not materially damage her. Thus far 
she had a charmed life. Then she cut the submarine 
cable, by this means cutting off communication with 
Valparaiso. 

Steaming northward, on June 5, she sighted two 
vessels in the distance, which she supposed to be the 
O'Higgins and Chacabuco, but which, to her dismay, 
proved to be the Blanco and Magellanes. There was 
nothing for her to do but to escape if possible. Owing 
to inferior coal, she, for a time, could not make more 
than nine knots. Every effort was made to distance 
her pursuers. The hopes of her country, in especial 
manner, now that the Independencia was destroyed, 
depended on her. Desultory and ineffective firing took 
place, but Grau managed to escape after eighteen hours 
of running, with the engines throbbing to their utmost 
extent. 
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On his arrival at Callao, Grau was made admiral by 
a unanimous vote of Congress; he proposed, however, to 
retain his command. 

The career of the Huascar is evidence of the value 
which a single vessel may have in making depredations 
upon the enemy. She kept the Chilians ina continual 
state of anxiety. They never knew when the turret 
ram might appear in the offing, night or day, on her 
destructive cruise. All their seaports were in a state 
of alarm. It was the Huascar they feared — only the 
Huascar. 

On the night of July 9-10 she arrived off Iqui- 
que, where the Magellanes was blockading the town. 
After communicating with General Borenda ashore, 
Grau started out and discovered the transport Cousino, 
which he forced to surrender; but before he could take 
possession of her he discovered a vessel approaching, | 
which proved to be the Magellanes. Here was his 
opportunity. 

Opportunities are generally the outcome of enter- 
prise. They sometimes may be made. Success de- 
pends upon the energy with which they are seized. 
The factor of readiness for the opportunity, however, is 
most important. Grau failed only in the last par- 
ticular in the small affair which now occurred. 

It was about 2.30 in the morning, when the Huascar 
discovered the Magellanes. Without delay the Peru- 
vian ram made for her, and endeavored to sink her; in 
the meantime opening fire at a distance of 300 yards 
with her 300-pounder, also with small-arms and machine 
guns. The Magellanes returned her fire with grape. 
The Huascar attempted to ram once, twice, but the 
Chilians skilfully avoided the blows. Approaching 
nearer, Grau began firing at the distance of 100 yards. 
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The Magellanes was then able to bring her 115-pounder 
into play; one shot struck the Huascar, but without 
inflicting serious injury. The AMuascar, working 
quickly, made another dash at the Magellanes, perpen- 
dicularly amidships, which was avoided by steaming 
whead rapidly. Not at all daunted, the Huascar tried 
a fourth time, bow to bow, and again failed. Neither 
side had been successful. Only three men were 
wounded. The booming of the guns brought the Coch- 
rane upon the scene. The Huascar steamed rapidly 
away, Grau having strict orders to avoid an engage- 
ment with the ironclads. Grau’s failure seems to 
have been in the lack of disciplined gunners, —a 
factor of preparation had been neglected. In justice 
to him it must be said that he appreciated this diffi- 
culty, and did all he could to remedy it. This carries 


the fault a step farther back. The Peruvian govern- 


ment, having built a navy, should have realized that it 
would certainly be ineffective, in a sudden emergency, 
unless properly manned. 

The Huascar continued her surprising career. Leay- 
ing Arica, July 17th, in company with the Union, she 
sailed southward to the Chilian ports of Caldera, Cav- 
rizal Bajo, and Pan de Azucar, destroying launches 
and capturing two merchantmen loaded with coal and 
copper. On the 26th she captured a large transport, 
the Rimac, carrying stores and a fine battalion of 
cavalry, besides official correspondence, — a valua- 
ble capture; but the day of her great trial was at 
hand. 

August 27th she had a spirited encounter with the 
Abtao, at Antofagasta; here she tried a Lay torpedo, 
which, having been launched, began to return, in a half- 
circle, back to the vessel, to the consternation of the 
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Huascar’s crew. It was impossible to stop it. Lieu- 
tenant Canseco jumped overboard and bravely diverted 
it from its course. 

On the 28th Grau attacked the Mayellanes and Abtao, 
and the shore batteries; the latter vessel was severely 
handled. 

The Huasear’s reputation caused the Chilians alarm ; 
her depredations drew upon their treasury for coast de- 
fence. Her skilful avoidance of an engagement worried 
the Chilian naval commanders, until, as all things have 
an end, on the 8th of October, 1879, she was put to 
her supreme test. 

At the end of September all the Chilian navy was at 
sea for a purpose, —to find and destroy the terrible 
turret ram. Grau had determined to return to Callao, 
for the ship’s bottom was foul and the crew were in 
want of fresh provisions. All hands were looking 
eagerly to their home coming. On the night of the 7th 
of October the officers and crew were up late en joying 
the splendors of a moonlight night at sea in the mild 
climate of Peru. Reluctantly they went below. At 
half-past three, just as the faint streak of the dawn 
appeared in the east, the lookout descried in the dis- 
tance a bright light which looked like a star; again 
looking, he discovered a black object beneath, and im- 
mediately word was passed aft of the suspicious vessel 
on the horizon. Admiral Grau hastened on deck and 
made out, with his long glass, a fleet in close sailing 
order with an ironclad ahead. The hour had apparently 
come. 

Grau, mindful of his instructions, determined to: 
attempt escape. He accordingly steered for the south- 
west to avoid the Point of Angamos, which makes out 
some twelve miles into the sea. The Huascar succeeded 
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in making as high as ten and three-quarters knots,! and 
was rapidly distancing her pursuers, the Blanco and 
Covadonga, but Commodore Riveros, the commander of 
the Blanco, still continued the chase. It might be that 
the Peruvian vessel would steam northward, which 
proved to be the case. A great part of warfare is a 
correct surmise of what the enemy may do. 

The decision, on the part of Grau, to try to escape, 
was a second thought, determined upon after consulta- 
tion; his first intention was to encounter the Blanco. 
Speculation is immediately suggested as to what would 
have been the result. 

It was one of the cases so difficult to decide in war- 
fave, as to the degree of individual responsibility. He 
had great confidence in his turret ram, which had not 
failed in many an emergency. He had that quality of 
character which Bonaparte manifested when the disas- 
trous news of the battle of the Nile was told him by his 
desponding officers in Egypt: “ We have then laid on 
us the obligation to do great things.” 

There are always the chances of battle, as had just 
been illustrated in the case of the Covadonga and the 
Independencia ; the weaker side may, by stroke of arti- 
fice, overcome the tabulated strength of the stronger. 
In this case, however, it seems that he did wisely; to 
lose the Huascar was to make the Chilians masters of 
the sea. Above all, he had the imperative orders of his 
government to avoid a conflict. 

At 5.40, feeling secure, Admiral Grau slowed down 
his engines and steered northward on his course. A 
feeling of relief ran through the ship. The admiral re- 
tired to rest. The crew went to breakfast. Not more 


1 According to Lieutenant Mason, she ran for an hour at a rate of 113 
knots to the southwest, the other vessels making only 73 knots. | 
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than ten minutes had elapsed when a cry ran through the 
ship which startled every one; all eyes were directed to 
the northward, where, on the horizon, about ten miles dis- 
tant, there lay a black mass like a turtle; about it a cloud 
of mist arose. The keen eyes of Grau iminediately rec- 
ognized an enemy coming toward them at full speed. 

Now the hour had really come. There was no escape. 
In the northeast was the Blanco and the Covadonga ; to 
the northwest an ironclad, ‘which Grau rightly conjec- 
tured to be the Cochrane. The Union was some miles 
to the southward, and of no use to him. He must do 
his best now against these powerful foes or surrender. 
The latter plan was not thought of for an instant. 

Up went the national ensign to the peak,—the red, 
white, and red,—and as the ships approached, the lone 
star of Chile was seen to rise in defiant answer on the 
other vessel, whose huge form was becoming more and 
more distinctly outlined to the observant crew. 

The officers and crew of the Huascar knew the strength 
of their foes and their desperate situation; yet they 
went about the ship calmly and with a certain high- 
hearted determination prophetic of the character of the 
impending conflict. 

Rapidly the drums rolled, cheerfully the bugle notes 
resounded through the vessel, as general quarters were 
called and the orders given to clear for action. 

The Union,} it is said by the admiral’s orders, went 
south toward Arica, followed by the 0’ Higgins and Loa. 


1 The wooden corvette, Union, was judged by Grau to be out of place in 
a fight between ironclads, thinking also that she might be of further ser- 
vice to his country, so he signalled to her : ‘‘ Salve usted su buque! yo me 
quedo aqui cumpliendo mi deber.” ‘‘Save your ship. I remain here, fulfill- 
ing my duty.’”’ The Union succeeded in eluding all her pursuers until the 
close of the war. A similar circumstance occurred in connection with the 
Revenge in 1591 and the George Noble; see p. 145. 


2Q 
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The conduct of the commanding officers of these vessels 
has been severely criticised, the first for not taking part 
in the engagement, the others for ceasing to pursue. 

The Huascar was left to fight it out alone. When 
the ship was cleared for action, the Huascar’s turret was 
crowded with an eager set of men, stripped to the waist, 
ready to work the guns with all the celerity which they 
could command. Others mounted to the military tops 
to handle the Gatling guns and rifles. The usual prepa- 
rations of the surgeons, suggestive of wounds and death, 
were made in the ward-room. The bulwarks of the 
vessel, which were hinged, were let down. ‘The deck 
was but four feet above the water-line, —an inconsid- 
erable target for the enemy’s shells. Every preparation 
was made to put the vessel in fighting trim. The 
Huascar’s commander had the naval knack to get the 
most out of his ship and his men. 

About nine o’clock Grau entered his conning-tower 
alone. ‘ 

The, issue of the fight depended mainly upon him. 
What thoughts surged through his brain may be imag- 
ined. Thought of his fate and of the chances of war 
did not probably at that time occupy him. He was 
then to act in the living, immediate present, and to 
handle his vessel to the best advantage. His mental 
faculties were alert for the possible contingencies of the 
engagement. 

At 9.25, the Huascar being then about three thousand 
yards from the Cochrane, the first shot from her 10-inch 
gun smote the silence, and flew over the water toward 
its mark, but caused no damage. The Cochrane forged 
ahead steadily, apparently unconcerned. Another shot 
of defiance bowled over the still sea and struck the bows 
of the Chilian vessel, smashed the galley, and fell on 
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deck without exploding. Still the Chilian came on 
without reply. Another shot sped over the waste of 
waters, and then the Cochrane opened fire at a distance 
of two thousand yards. It was the Huascar’s turn to 
suffer. A shot penetrated her armor on the port side, 
and, exploding, set fire to the woodwork in the turret, 
jammed the turret trucks, killed and wounded twelve 
men, — the first victims of the fight. They were re- 
moved as carefully as possible below, or laid aside, if 
dead, as being useless bodies now: a moment before 
they were vital with energy and potential efficiency. 
Other men took their place, the turret was made to 
revolve again, the battle continued. 

They were still nearing. The Blanco was six miles 
astern when the firing began, coming rapidly up to her 
consort’s assistance. 

The Huascar now made a hit with a 10-inch 300- 
pounder Palliser chilled shell, which, at a distance of 
six hundred yards, striking the Cochrane at an angle of 
thirty degrees, indented a 6-inch plate to the distance 
of three inches, forced in the backing, and broke a beam. 

One of her 10-inch shells about this time “forced its 
way through a casemate on the starboard side of the 
Chilian vessel, exploded on the deck, dismantled a gun, 
and killed several men.” ! 

This shot threw the Cochrane’s crew into disorder; 
for a short time not a gun was fired. ‘The crew of the 
Huascar took it fora good omen and cheered as they 
came nearer and nearer their enemy. ‘The delay was 
on account of the readjustment made necessary by the 
Huascar’s fortunate shot. 

It was not long. The tide’of battle now began to 
turn. Up to this time the issue had been uncertain. 

1C. H. Wetmore, The Century Magazine, Vol. LV. 
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The Cochrane was the more powerful vessel, but the 
Huascar had a man to command her who had the char- 
acteristics of skill and bravery which wrest victory from 
the jaws of defeat. 

But who can foresee events? At 9.40 the Huascar 
turned slightly to port, — Grau would try his old tactics 
and make his ram effective with the whole weight of 
his vessel plus the speed which gives the irresistible 
momentum which destroys. The attempt was made 
and skilfully avoided; the Cochrane, having twin 
screws, was able to turn in a smaller arc. She turned 
also to port, which brought the ships ina parallel course. 

Five minutes later, at 9.45, the valiant admiral no 
longer existed. 

It seemed for a moment, when the fact became known, 
as if the very heart and soul of the ship had suddenly 
gone out of her. 

The admiral’s station was in the conning-tower, an 
hexagonal structure protected by a 38-inch armor; the 
top of it was uncovered. As he fought the ship, he 
stood so that his body was exposed to the waist. A 
cruel 9-inch shell sped over the intervening waters with 
a spiteful, threatening, hissing sound, struck the ad- 
miral and the conning-tower, and blew his brave body. 
into fragments — only a foot and bits of his flesh and 
clothing were afterward found. 

So swiftly, as by a lightning stroke, a brave man, of 
fine character, an illustrious seaman, was ushered into 
eternity; his careerended. Ere he went he left a battle 
inspiration to his officers and crew. 

They fought as though he was still with them ani- 
mating them to utmost endeavor. 

The same shot killed Lieutenant Diego Ferré, the 
aide to the admiral, who stood at the fighting-wheel, 
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separated from the conning-tower by a wooden grating. 
Not a mark was found upon him — the concussion killed 
him. The two souls together winged themselves on 
the distant flight. 

The ships were at very close quarters now. The 
conning-tower was much injured; the fighting-wheel 
also suffered from the fragments of this shell. The 
vessel steered badly and was run to the eastward until, 
when the injury was repaired, she steered north again. 

It was a desperate time for the officers and crew of 
this Peruvian turret ram. The shot that killed the 
admiral soon had a fellow-shot, which tore the armored 
turret in its thickest part, and killed two gun captains, 
and either killed or disabled most of the crew, and also 
killed Commander Carbajal, chief of staff, who had come 
to tell the second in command, Commander Aguirre, 
that the responsibility of command had devolved upon 
him. 

The fire of the Cochrane was doing its destructive 
work on vessel, officers, and men. Another officer, 
Lieutenant Rodriguez, while looking out of a gun port, 
had his head taken cleanly off from his shoulders. 

The native Peruvians felt the loss of their com- 
mander greatly and were somewhat demoralized. The 
Cochrane’s Nordenfelt guns kept up such a rain of shot 
that many refugees went below. The guns’ crews on 
deck were less experienced than their fellows who had 
begun the fight. The Huascar was in sad plight. Still 
she fought on. 

The Cochrane now attempted her adversary’s tactics 
and essayed té ram. She came on at right angles to the 
Huascar, firing her starboard-bow gun; but missed her, 
passing some fifteen feet astern. 

The Huascar became nearly unmanageable. The 
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conning-tower had been rendered useless. Aguirre had 
to con from the turret, and the word had to be passed 
away aft to the lower deck, where the men were sta- 
tioned at the relieving tackles; for a shot from the 
Cochrane had carried away the iron tiller block which 
served for the “ordinary and fighting-wheel ropes.” 

A shell came through the armor, by the engine-room, 
scattering material over the engines and killing several 
people in the engine-room gallery, including Surgeon 
Tavara. 

The Huascar was in very hard case. 

Yet there was no thought of yielding. 

The Cochrane was doing superior work. Again she 
attempted to ram, repeating ber previous roéle, firing 
her starboard gun at the close range of two hundred 
yards, bows on to the broadside of the Huascar, the 
centre guns being depressed at three degrees. Again 
she missed her victim and shot astern. “The centre 
gun was being loaded” at the time. 

At 10.10, to the joy of the Chilians and the despair 
of the Peruvians, the Blanco arriving entered into the 
engagement. She nearly rammed her consort as she 
came into the fight, and the Cochrane, to avoid the con- 
tact, turned first to port and then northward, making 
her distance twelve hundred yards. 

The Huascar, notwithstanding her condition, still 
had energy for the initiative, and made bold to try 
to ram her new foe, firing at her, but to no purpose. 
The Blanco easily avoided the blow, and, at the distance 
of only twenty-five yards poured a destructive broadside 
into the stern of the ram, —a fire which disabled every 
man at the relieving tackles either by death or wounds, 
and slew also many wounded and others in the officers’ 
quarters. The men stationed in the tops at the Gatling 
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gun were killed, probably by the men with small-arms 
in the Cochrane’s tops. She was in deplorable condi- 
tion, but, wonderful to say, undaunted. 

Now a vengeful shot struck the turret, which killed 
or wounded every one of the gun’s crew and the com- 
_ mander, Aguirre, who was horribly broken and man gled; 
by this shot, Lieutenant Palacios was wounded by a 
fragment which passed between his eyes. 

Three commanding officers had been wounded or 
killed, and now Lieutenant Pedro Garezon, the fourth, 
took command. 

These two black Chilian ships at length had the 
Huascar at their mercy. They were punishing her 
severely. She was bearing up bravely in the woful 
wretchedness of her situation. She was small. They 
were great. They were two against one. The other 
Chilian ships were away off in chase of the Union, 
which they were not to overtake. She was alone. 

As Garezon took command, “he called through an 
aperture, telling the quartermaster to put the helm to 
port, for he had determined to ram one of, the adver- 
saries, and sink with her if necessary. Over and over 
spun the wheel, but the Huascar’s head still pointed 
between the Chilian vessels. 

“Port! port! I say!” screamed the commander. 

“She won’t answer,” came back the sullen reply 
from the only one of four quartermasters alive; the bodies 
of the others were lying upon the grating at his feet. 

“ A shot has carried away the starboard steering gear, 
sir,” reported an ensign; he dropped dead as the words 
left his mouth. 

The Huascar now lay drifting in a hell of shot and 
flame, but all the while the red, white, and red fluttered 
from the peak. One by one, in twos and threes, the 
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men in the turret dropped at their posts; and at last the 
remaining great gun was silent, its tackle literally 
choked with dead: the turret could not be turned for 
the same reason. Corpses hung over the military top. 
Corpses clogged the conning-tower. 

The Cochrane having returned, again tried to ram, but 
failed by the merest chance. Both the Chilian ships 
kept up their fire. The Huascar, before her guns were 
silenced, succeeded in hitting the Cochrane in the stern, 
wounding ten men, two of whom died. But when her 
last gun was silenced, Garezon gave orders to sink the 
vessel by opening the valves. 

They had fought bravely to helplessness. Nothing 
more was left to them but to prevent the vessel falling 
into the hands of the enemy. Chief Engineer Mac- 
Mahon was opening the circulating valves of the 
condensers. 

The enemy seeing that the Huascar had stopped her 
engines, sprang into their boats and were hastening to 
board. 

There met them a motley crowd of combatants and 
non-combatants ; stewards, pantrymen, messengers, fire- 
men, sailors, lined up at the order of Garezon to repel 
boarders. It was a vain attempt. Some of the men, 
fearing that the ship, full of smoke and steam, and on 
fire, would blow up, had crawled through the fore-hatch 
and waved towels and handkerchiefs. The Chilians 
had then ceased firing. 

The flag was hauled down at 10.55. Lieutenant 
Simpson, of the Cochrane, with his revolver in hand, 
found the Huascar’s engineer at work below and com- 
pelled him to desist in his effort to sink the vessel. To 
have succeeded in this would have been a poetic and 
romantic ending to an extraordinary career. 
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The effect of the fire on the Huascar was a sight which 
astonished her captors and filled them with emotions of 
horror and pity. Destruction and death were every- 
where. Byas much as she had exhibited a vitality and 
power which were remarkable, so did her present state 
of inert stillness seem to them greatly to add to their 
victory. 

' Bravery had walked her decks. Courage had dwelt 
in her conning-tower and her turret. She had seemed 
a living thing, and her name now, by virtue of the hervic 
men who had fallen on her, had become immortal. 

The gunnery of the Huasecar was poor; shots were 
fired wildly. The Cochrane was hit only twice, and 
then little damage was done. The Huascar suffered, 
but did not efficiently reply. She was struck sixteen 
times by the Palliser shells, —and many times by the 
smaller Nordenfelts and rifle shot. Her splendid 
bravery brought into sharp contrast her plentiful lack 
of skill. 

Both Chile and Peru have been largely indebted to 
men of foreign birth or descent for their naval suc- 
cesses. 

The Huascar had many foreigners among her officers; 
her crew was mainly Peruvian. Her engineers, Samuel 
MacMahon and Thomas Hughes, did excellent service. 

The conquered ship was taken to Valparaiso, having 
been patched up for the voyage. Her entry into the 
bay was the first knowledge which the citizens of Val- 
paraiso had of the engagement. Their enthusiasm 
scarcely knew bounds. Admiral Grau’s body was 
taken to Mejillones and buried with the honors due his 
rank, and with great respect for the bravery with which 
he fought for his country’s flag. 

Que hundred and forty prisoners were taken from the 
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Huascar, of whom thirty-five were English. The Peru- 
vians lost, in killed and wounded, eighty. The Chili- 
ans had won the fight, with slight casualties, in ninety 
minutes, at no time being in extreme peril. 

“The Huascar had her steering gear disabled three 
distinct times by the enemy’s fire, was set on fire in 
eight different places, had her turret jammed, her right 
turret gun disabled, and her light guns and Gatling un- 
manned. A more curious and demoralizing shot effect 
can hardly be imagined. Nearly every time that she 
was struck, the greatest possible temporary damage was 
inflicted, and yet no permanent injury was caused.” ! A 
chief defect in her construction was the exposure of her 
steering gear. 

The Huascar’s armor was not thick enough to stop 
projectiles; owing to its thinness it broke into pieces, 
which of themselves did injury. 

The action seemed to demonstrate the usefulness of 
the rapid-fire gun and of good marksmen, — an experi- 
ence which was put to practical use by the United States 
in the Spanish-American war of 1898. 

The vexed question of the serviceability of the ram, 
or of the advantage of ramming, seemed here to be set- 
tled in the negative. It is a difficult thing to accom- 
plish when ships, as to-day, have, with twin screws, 
such turning power. At best, it is a weapon of sec- 
ondary value. 

After this battle the Peruvians were steadily defeated, 
for Chile commanded the sea. The next year the Huas- 
car was at Callao as part of the blockading fleet. The 
Peruvians were greatly incensed at this. It seemed to 
them adding insult to injury with a vengeance. 

Aroused to great excitement, they determined to raise 


1 Lieutenant Mason. 
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money to buy an ironclad in Europe, to be called the 
Almirante Grau. For this purpose money was largely 
given by all classes with lavishness; women even dis- 
posed of their jewels and laces. 

January 17, 1881, the war ended by the capitulation 
of Lima to the Chilian army. Bolivia had lost her bit 
of seacoast; Peru, a large part of her most valuable 
territory. 

There is a custom which is never allowed to lapse into 
disuse in the Peruvian army and navy, inspired by the 
valorous deeds of their great admiral. At the monthly 
muster in the navy, and at general muster in the army, 
when the roll is called, Admiral Grau’s name leads the 
list; and at the mention of his name an officer steps 
forward, uncovers, points upward, and says, “ Absent, 
but accounted for. He is with the heroes.” 


1 Wetmore. 
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The battle of Manila Bay was fought in Hong Kong harbor. 
— Dewey. 


He [Dewey] achieved the maximum of result for the minimum 
of expenditure. — SAMPSON. 


It was a fair, stand-up fight, on the grounds of the Spaniard’s 
own choosing, in which he tried to do his best, but miserably 
failed. —CapTain Frank WILDES, U.S. N. 


Why did Admiral Dewey assume the tremendous risk of win- 
ning or losing all in a single day? Why did he trust everything 
to the casting of a single die? It was because he knew the die 
was loaded, as he had planned, with American men and guns. — 
LizuTenant CommManper C. P. Ress, U.S. N. 


Arbitrary rules of military honor and futile chances of individ- 
ual heroism are as nothing compared with rational and resolute 
plans for enduring to the end. But Spanish history is written in 
another sense. “To breed men and waste them” is the awful 
tradition of the ancient Kingdom of Castile. — LizuTmeNantT C. G. 
Cauxins, U.S. N. 


Nothing that the defence could do imposed any compulsion on 
our manceuvres. The plan, as well as the guns, was everywhere 
victorious. — Jd. 


The completeness of the victory of Manila Bay and its phenom- 
enal immunity from loss takes it out of the ordinary category of 
naval battles. It was accomplished with mathematical exactitude 
—a concrete completion to which the abstract nomenclature may 
be applied. The problem was presented to ascertain the relative 
potentiality of two forces. To reduce one to its lowest terms, the 
process of reduction, at the same time to add a factor of efficiency 
with each step. As one decreases, the other is to increase in rela- 
tive power, and as one decreases, the factor of safety of the other 
is to increase in equal ratio until, with the factor of reduction 
undiminished, the relation of potential value is as an integer to 
zero. 

This problem was worked out at Cavite on May 1 of the year 
1898. : 
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MAY 1, 1898. 


CAUSES of war lie along the line of historical devel- 
opment. ‘The cruel act or blow is not the only cause, 
even of a personal quarrel. The Spanish-American war 
of 1898 was the culmination of a multitude of forces 
which, like tributary streams, swelled an irresistible 
current. The ultimate and inherent causes are to be 
found in the trend of historic events, but especially in 
the temper of national character. 

To whatever cause it may be due, whatever philoso- 
phy of history is accepted, it is beyond question that 
there is wide spread over the world a desire for liberty 
in matters political, religious, social. The people of 
the United States, accustomed to the advantages of 
political liberty, are quickly touched by the woes of those 
in less favored countries. Spain represented the spirit 
of monarchical absolutism. Politically, she had been 
for a long time in a condition of arrested development. 

Affronts to national pride; insults to the national 
ensign; disturbance of commerce; flagrant injustice to 
the rights of citizens; the constant appeal to sympathy, 
through the public press, for an oppressed people cruelly 
treated, starved, and killed, —all these events awoke 
the righteous indignation of the: American people. 

~The American people remembered that many of their 
ardent sons had shed their blood in voluntary service for 
607 
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Cuban independence, as, in 1851, when Crittenden, of 
Kentucky, with five hundred and fifty men made their 
bold attempt and were captured and shot in platoons 
of six. They recalled the incident, how when ordered 
to kneel with his back to the soldiers detailed as his 
executioners, Crittenden spake these brave words, “A 
Kentuckian kneels only to his God, and faces his 
enemy,” and “he died standing, and with his front to 
Spain.” | 

They had not forgotten the affair of the Virginius in 
1873, nor that an open rupture nearly followed when 
their ambassador to Spain was instructed to break off 
relations with the Spanish government unless the Cuban 
wrongs were righted, when the message was sent, “If 
Spain cannot redress these outrages perpetrated in 
Cuba, the United States will.’’! 

It was due to the fact that her navy was in such poor 
condition that the United States had not long since taken 
an aggressive policy, by which many years of suffering 
would have been averted in Cuba and elsewhere. 

The terrible destruction of the United States battle- 
ship Maine at Havana, on February 15, in the harbor of 
a friendly power, under suspicious circumstances, simply 
put a keen edge upon a growing indignant feeling. 

With a profound respect for judicial forms, the people 
of the United States held themselves in suspense of 
judgment for the verdict of a court of inquiry before 
misjudging a sister nation. ; 

The finding of the court of an external injury, after 
critical scrutiny, did not clear Spain of responsibility. 
This disaster shocked the sensibilities of all civilized 
nations. 

The destruction of the Maine was attributed to lack 


1 Telegram of Secretary Fish to Minister Sickles, Nov. 15, 1873. 
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of discipline on board the battleship. That there was 
no lack of discipline on board American battleships the 
events of the war gave overwhelming proof. 

The people of the United States are accustomed to 
independent thinking, and, therefore, in their chief 
representative assembly there is a marked diversity of 
opinion; but when the measure for the appropriation of 
$50,000,000 for defensive purposes came to a vote, all 
differences of opinion suddenly vanished in a unani- 
mous patriotic affirmative, like snowflakes on the sur- 
face of the sea. 

The war cloud which had been slowly gathering, 
growing darker and darker, through which a shaft of 
lightning, in the destruction of the battleship Maine, 
had been sent on February 15, a terrible portent of a 
coming storm, was almost ready to break. The small 
American fleet at the other end of the world was des- 
tined to begin the tragedy with a wonderful overture; 
to begin it in a way significant of its ending. 

The Congress of the United States, by an act ap- 
proved April 26, 1898, declared that “war exists and 
has existed since the 21st day of April, 1898, including 
that date, between the United States of America and 
the Kingdom of Spain.” 

On April 24 the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Long, 
telegraphed to Commodore Dewey, in command of the 
Asiatic squadron, as follows: “War has commenced 
between the United States and Spain. Proceed at once 
to Philippine Islands. Commence operations at once, 
particularly against the Spanish fleet. You must 
capture vessels or destroy. Use utmost endeavors.” 

After that, frequent despatches to Commodore Dewey 
read, “ Keep full of coal, the best that can be had.” In 
these times the motive power must be gained from on 

2R 
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land; no such order was necessary in the era of sails. 
Henceforth in naval warfare there must be a base of 
supply, —a coaling station within easy reach, — or 
meu-of-war will lie helpless on the ocean like logs. 

It was known that a Spanish fleet was at the Philip- 
pine Islands. The name and character of the vessels 
were known. It could not be known what effective 
energy they might put forth, nor what havoc the Hon- 
toria and Krupp guns might work on the ships which 
had gone half round the globe to meet them. 

It was not a large fleet which Spain had in waiting 
for the American seamen; yet it was supposedly more 
than a match for its opponents. It was under the com- 
mand of Rear-Admiral Patricio Montojo y Pasaron. 
His flagship was the Reina Cristina, an unprotected 
cruiser of 8500 tons; the remaining vessels of his 
squadron were the Castilla, also an unprotected cruiser, 
a little smaller; the cruisers Don Juan de Austria, Don 
Antonio de Ulloa, and Velasco were also unprotected ; 
the Isla de Cuba, Isla de Luzon, protected cruisers; two 
gunboats, Marques del Duero and General Lezo. The 
Isla de Mindanao, a passenger steamer, was armed and 
available for use; also the Argos, a surveying vessel. 
The tonnage of the Spanish fleet, the five effective! 
vessels, was 10,111; its complement of officers and crew 
from 1900 to 2000 men,? — exclusive of the Mindanao, 
estimated at 120 men. 

The American fleet at Hong Kong, under Commo- 
dore George Dewey, consisted of the protected cruiser 
Olympia, with a displacement of 5870 tons; the Balti- 
more, of 4418 tons; and the smaller cruisers the Raleigh 
and Boston, with the gunboats Concord and Petrel, 
and a despatch-boat, the McCulloch. The total dis- 


1 Moutojo. 
? Montojo’s report gives 1874 as the crew of these vessels. 
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placement of the cruisers and gunboats was about 18,996 
tons. The complement of men, exclusive of the de- 
spatch-boat, was 1678. 

Commodore Dewey had purchased, just prior to the dec- 
laration of war, two vessels, the Vanshan and Zafiro, to ac- 
company the fleet, the former having three thousand tons 
of coal aboard, the latter six hundred, and stores for the 
fleet. This was done with an eye to the future, and the 
impossibility of obtaining war supplies in neutral ports. 

War having been declared, it became incumbent 
upon the American squadron to leave the port of Hong 
Kong under the requirements of international law; 
whereupon Dewey sailed for Mirs Bay, thirty miles to 
the northward. There had been quick work of prepara- 
tion in the squadron,!— vessels had been put in fighting 
trim, ships had been painted gray. They lay at Hong 
Kong, grim and earnest for the battle and the certain 
stress of the strife far off to the southeastward, beyond 
the horizon line, where they were to meet the might 
of Spain. The English residents sympathized with the 
American fleet, and were full of expectant enthusiasm 
for their success. “You will surely win,” shouted 
the captain of the English man-of-war, Immortalité, to 
Captain Wildes, as the Boston left Hong Kong. “I 
have seen too much of your target practice to doubt it.” 

1 The Baltimore reached Hong Kong on Friday morning, April 22. Her 
captain, N. H. Dyer, and executive officer, Lieutenant Commander J. B. 
Briggs,addressed themselves to the task before them, so that at the end of 
forty-eight hours in a foreign port the vessel was docked, coaled, cleaned, 
painted, provisioned, and put in thorough sea-going shape. It was accom- 
plished just in time, for on Sunday, April 24, the Spanish government de- 
clared war. Todo thismeant that there was not an idle hand in all the ship’s 
company. Contrast this with the dilatoriness and inefficiency of Spanish 
preparations for war. On March 25 Admiral Cervera wrote: ‘Our want of 
means is such that some days ago three men went overboard while manning 
the rail for saluting, through the breaking of an old awning line. A new 


line had been asked for fifty days ago, but it has not yet been replaced.” 
Credit is due also to J.ieutenant W. P. Elliott, Navigator, the executive 


officer being on the sick list. 
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At Mirs Bay, where they waited for the American 
consul, Williams, and his important information with 
regard to the Spanish defences, the squadron was exer- 
cised in drills and subecaliber practice for marksman- 
ship. These were drills in earnest on the brink 
of battle. The sailing away from supplies, with the 
nearest home port seven thousand miles away, was 
a sailing out into the unknown with a strenuous demand 
on their self-reliance. How long a chase would it be? 
Where would they find the Spanish ships? . 

On April 27, at 2 P.m., the ships got under way for 
the Philippine Islands, a straight run to the southeast 
of 620 miles. 

The crew knew only that a battle was imminent, of 
the orders they were ignorant; but every soul on board 
each ship was eager with expectancy. On the evening 
of the first day out, the men were assembled on deck. 
The news of the declaration of war was read to them; 
also a proclamation of the governor-general of Manila, 
of an exaggerated and bombastic character, — an anach- 
ronism in this nineteenth century, an eruption of words 
which has no place in war. He referred to the Ameri- 
can people as constituted of all the social excrescences. 
The aggressors should not be allowed to profane the 
tombs of their fathers, nor to gratify their lustful 
passions at the cost of their wives’ and daughters’ 
honor. The indomitable bravery of the Spaniard would 
frustrate these attempts. They were called upon to 
defend their religion, not to allow the faith they pro- 
fessed to be made a mockery. It seemed to the intelli- 
gent American sailors but idle boasting, and they 
answered its reading with ringing cheers.! 

The ships were, under orders, making only eight 


1 For full text of this remarkable document, see Appendix P, 
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knots. Every preparation for battle was made. Some 
of the woodwork was destroyed and thrown overboard 
lest, struck by shells, the splinters might cause in- 
juries. Boats were cased in canvas. Nettings were 
stretched as a protection from flying splinters. Chain 
cables were wound round turrets. The ship’s barber 
was kept busy in cutting the hair of the men close to 
their heads, both on account of the hot climate and the 
possibility of head wounds, which could thus be dressed 
more conveniently. 

The drill of general quarters had taken place often 
aboard these ships, but never before in time of war. 
Few of the officers and men had known its stern realities 
during the eventful years of 1861-1865. All were 
ready to meet whatever fate awaited them. 

The speed of running had been arranged so that at day- 
light the ships should make the land, and perhaps meet 
the Spanish squadron on the open sea; for the sailing 
from Hong Kong had been telegraphed, and Admiral 
Montojo had time to make every preparation such as his 
ingenuity could devise, and to choose his place to attack. 
At Bolinao Cape, north of the entrance to Manila Bay 
about 180 miles, the fleet sighted the island of Luzon, 
—the largest of the Philippines. 

There lay the scene of their future conflict under the 
rays of the morning sun, mistful with tropic warmth, a 
light haze hanging over the nearer green of the island 
shores; afar off the dim blue outline of the mountains 
cleaving the sky. There lay the future, for them un- 
certain as the tangled perplexities of the tropical forest 
which met their gaze. 

' Steadily sailed the ships, nearing the enemy, wonder- 
ing when and how they would be met —conjecture 
impatiently waiting for certainty. 
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In the early afternoon the fleet approached Subig Bay, 
which lies thirty miles north of the bay of Manila. 
Lhe Boston and the Concord were sent ahead to recon- 
noitre, to ascertain if the Spanish fleet were not hidden 
there. The Baltimore simply followed to aid if neces- 
sary. The chase was more interesting, but they returned 
to the fleet in the late afternoon with the unwelcome 
intelligence that the Spaniards could not be found. 
The inference then was a fair one that they had 
anchored in Manila Bay. 

About 5.15 of Saturday, April 80, the squadron 
commanders were summoned to the flagship, and Com- 
modore Dewey explained his intention of entering the 
harbor of Manila Bay that night. 

That very night — there was to be no delay! Here 
was no irresolute seaman. The task was not too criti- 
cally examined to the point of hesitancy and doubt. 
Straight toward the enemy the American squadron 
sailed, “particularly against the Spanish fleet,” to cap- 
ture or destroy. Thereafter the squadron slowed down 
to a speed of four knots in order that the arrival off the 
bay of Manila should occur about midnight. Where 
were the Spanish ships? That was the question which 
agitated the squadron. It is not apparent that the 
Spanish fleet sought the American squadron. How 
best to defend itself seemed uppermost in the mind of 
its admiral, —in what safe sheltered bay to hide. 

The situation was critical for Spain. 

As anticipated, the Spanish fleet went to Subig Bay; 
arriving there, they found the harbor defence inade- 
quate. They hoped, said Montojo, in his report, that 
“the Americans would give them more time for prepara- 
tions ;” but a Hong Kong telegram informed him of the 
supposed intention of the Americans to sail for Subig, 
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“to destroy our squadron.” A council of captains 
agreed upon Manila as the best place to meet the enemy. 
This was undoubtedly wise counsel. The fleet returned 
on the 29th and took up its position in the bay of Cafia- 
cao, where the water was of least depth, to be supported 
by the batteries of Point Sangley and the Ulloa. 

The bay of Manila, where the city of the same name 
is situated, affords harbor for the principal city of the 
Philippines, which is situated on the largest island of 
the group, —Luzon. Manila is a city of three hundred 
thousand inhabitants, about ten per cent. of whom are 
foreigners. The bay is of large area, of irregular out- 
line, with a distance from north to south of about thirty 
miles, from east to west about twenty-five miles, A 
six-mile line would cross the entrance of the bay, nearly 
in the centre of which are two islands. To the north- 
west is Corregidor, two miles from the mainland; a 
smaller island, Caballos, is five miles from the south- 
west extremity. 

Corregidor is a lofty island, rising some six hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. A battery of 8-inch 
Armstrong’s lay at its base. Across the harbor en- 
trance to the south another battery was placed on El 
Fraile, a small island, with breech-loading rifles, — 
the best of modern manufacture. From Corregidor 
ships attempting to force a passage would meet a merci- 
less fire. Not only these batteries were there to oppose 
with tongues of flame and deadly missiles, but it was 
reported, also, that the bay was thickly sown with 
torpedoes, than which nothing is more destructive of 
morale. To face these unseen foes fearlessly requires 
true stuff of manhood. To be apprehensive of gigantic 
forces beneath the surface of the sea, over which you 
are smoothly sailing, which in an instant may annihi- 
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late ship and crew with the rapidity of lightning, is not 
a prospect which the minds even of brave men can face 
with absolute composure. 

Farther on, to the right of the harbor’s mouth, more 
than two-thirds of the way to the city, —seventeen 
miles, —is a bight or bay called Bacoor; at Cavite, the 
extreme point of the indenture in the bay line, the 
naval arsenal is situated. Protected by the battery at 
Cavite, supported by the guns from the city of Manila, 
the Spanish admiral had sheltered his fleet. There was 
here none of the bravery of open sea-fighting, nor its 
chances. If fighting on the defensive was the best 
policy, here was chosen the best place to await the enemy 
who, it may have been surmised, before reaching the 
inner bay, would have had their ships pierced by the 
projectiles at the entrance, or perhaps shattered between 
opposite hostile fires. 

If they pass Corregidor, the Spanish thought, we will 
crush them at Cavite. Forts and ships will work 
together for the honor of old Castile. 

It was, then, in the bay of Canacao, the Spanish fleet 
anchored in eight metres of water, to await the coming 
attack. In line of battle’ they were as follows: the 
Cristina, Castilla, Don Juan de Austria, Don Juan de 
Ulloa, Isla de Luzon, Isla de Cuba, and Marques del Duero. 
The transport Manila was sent to the roads of Bacoor, 
where the Velasco and Lezo were laid up for repairs. 

The ships were less powerful than the American 
squadron, of less speed, but yet well armed and sup- 
ported by powerful batteries, which made the contest 
more nearly equal. 

At 6 P.M. on the evening of the 30th of April the 
American squadron was under way from Subig Bay for 
Corregidor, forty miles distant. The order of sailing 


1 The first position in line of battle was as follows, left to right: Austria, 
Ulloa, Castilla, Cuba, Cristina, Duero, Luzon, Mindanao, 
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was as follows: the Olympia, Baltimore, Raleigh, Petrel, 
Concord, and Boston. After them came a second line, 
headed by the McCulloch with the Nanshan and Zafiro 
in the rear. 

Steadily, without event, the procession of power sailed 
over the sea toward its destined scene of conflict. Here 
were quiescent potentialities of battle energy: mar- 
vellous machinery; routine of ship life pursued with 
nature’s regularity; trained wills and hands of intelli- 
gent seamen; professional skill and disciplined minds 
of officers associated with high sense of duty and stout- 
hearted for danger. 

At eleven o’clock crews were called to quarters, to be 
ready for an emergency. 

All lights were extinguished except one hooded light 
at the stern of each ship as a guide to the one fol- 
lowing. It was too much to expect that the Spaniards 
were not aware of their coming, for their reconnois- 
sance of Subig Bay had been observed and telegraphed 
to Manila. A night attack is attended with the dan- 
gers of darkness, yet it has advantages for the attack- 
ing force. 

Dewey knew his ships and his men as a rider knows 
his horse. He was confident that he could cope with 
any obstacle and overcome it. No sudden disastrous 
emergency could destroy the discipline or resourceful- 
ness of a personnel unsurpassed on the sea. 

The island of Corregidor was reached and passed at 
midnight in a profound stillness broken only by the 
vibrations of the screws as they pushed the bows of the 
vessels through the dark waters. A silence ominous for 
the enemy prevailed, as though the gathered forces of 

destruction were restraining themselves to rush forth 
with greater energy. 
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The south channel was entered at 11.30, the squad- 
ron making eight knots. As the island was approached, 
a glare of flame from the smoke-stack of the McCulloch 
betrayed the presence of the squadron. Suddenly from 
out the stillness and the darkness a rocket shot skyward 
from the summit of Corregidor and feil in fast vanish- 
ing stars. 

The squadron had been observed. Concealment was 
no longer possible. The lights astern could be counted 
by the enemy ashore. Seven batteries guarded the two 
entrances, Boca Grande and Boca Chica. 

But first dangers were passed. Hardly; for immedi- 
ately the battery on El Fraile opened fire, —a little 
late, for the cruisers were well beyond. The target was 
the McCulloch. The gunnery was poor. The shot fell 
short, but its flash, its screaming whir, the dull roar of 
the gun, was known to every one in the squadron. For 
them the grim reality of war had begun. A second shot 
followed, and a third. These were promptly answered 
by the McCulloch with three shots from her 6-pounder 
rifles. The Raleigh fired one shot from her after 5-inch 
gun, under the charge of Ensign Babin, — the first hos- 
tile shot; the Concord and Boston also fired two shots 
each. El] Fraile relapsed into the stillness and dark- 
ness which a moment before had characterized her.? 

The night was cloudy. The crews were at quarters, 
yet allowed to sleep by their guns. The squadron pro- 
ceeded slowly. The shot from El Fraile had relieved 
the nervous tension of men, —as they sprang to the 
guns and fired, — who, for some days, had known the 

‘Commo. Dewey: Report of Capt. Coghlan, 12.15. 

2 Chief Engineer Randall, of the McCulloch, was at this time overcome 
by the heat in the engine-room, and, seized with apoplectic convulsions, 


expired two hours later, and was buried the next afternoon, far down the 
bay, a seaman’s burial. 
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dread certainty of battle. They could wait calmly now 
for whatever might come. 

In the gray dawn of the morning, while the ships 
were shrouded in the half-light, there was evidence 
of movement, — every one was stirring. Coffee was 
issued. The men sipped it in all attitudes, sitting, 
lounging, half reclining, with thoughts full of the 
coming fight. Then all galley fires were extinguished 
and last preparations were made. 

At 5.15 in the morning full daylight came after the 
long night with its unknown dangers, now happily 
passed. The fleet sailed by the merchant shipping 
lying quietly at anchor. 

The advance was not free from dangers. At 5.06, in 
the very track of the Olympia, as she headed the line, 
a sudden great commotion in the water was observed in 
the distance, like a water spout, as a mine was ex- 
ploded, and then another; but “too far to be effective.” 
The Spaniards had been too precipitate. They threw 
away a great opportunity. Their lack of skill and self- 
control saved the lives of many men, who would have 
suffered like their comrades on the Maine. 

As the squadron steamed ahead they were immedi- 
ately received by a thundering cannonade from three 
batteries at Manila, two at Cavite, and by the Spanish 
fleet anchored across Bacoor Bay. The enemy had now 
opened on them in earnest. It was to be no child’s 
play. The great occasion was just at hand. 

In the order before mentioned the vessels sailed, the 
Olympia, Baltimore, Raleigh, Petrel, Concord, and Bos- 
ton, keeping this order throughout the engagement. 

The batteries and the fleet were allowed to play as 
they would upon the vessels, the shot generally falling 
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short. Neither mines nor projectiles served to daunt 
the determined men, who were now to show not only of 
what mettle they were made, but with what faithfulness 
they had learned the lessons of war and with what 
superb skill they had learned to use its weapons. 

The ships, the iron engines of destruction, as they 
sped on, were bright with the national ensigns, which 
floated fore and aft, —symbol of liberty-loving and 
courageous men. 

The tropical sun had now come up and was sending 
its fierce heat o’er land and bay. The men stripped 
to their waists. On board the ships the silence was 
unbroken except by the churning screws, “the whir of 
the blowers, and the throbbing of the engines.” 

The ships, having entered the harbor, proceeded 
toward Manila, turned, and drew near to the forts and 
the fleet.!. A shell burst over the flagship. They 
had obtained the range, and the squadron was in 
danger. 

It was now time to return the fire. It had been a 
long waiting. The nervous American had shown a 
Dutch stolidity and self-restraint. For a long half- 
hour the officers and men on every ship had patiently 
waited under circumstances the most trying to men 
eager for action. : 

A boatswain’s mate stationed at the after 5-inch gun 
of the Olympia shouted, “ Remember the Maine.” The 

1“ As our line extended in front of the gray walls and white houses of 
Manila, we were saluted by the roar of big guns from three principal bat- 
teries, which included four breech-loaders of 24-cm. caliber, firing heavier 
projectiles than any guns in our squadron.... The firing of the guns 
deprived the city of any right to protest against immediate bombardment. 
They continued to waste ammunition for some five hours, and the chief of 
artillery shot himself that evening to expiate his failure and his disobedi- 
ence of orders, committed under the stress of an impracticable code of 


military honor laid down in obsolete regulations.” —LisurENANT C. G. 
Cauxins, U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, July, 1899. 
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cry was repeated all through the ship by five hundred 
more. It was a natural cry. That Spain was responsi- 
ble for the loss of the Maine was believed. Among that 
unfortunate crew were messmates of these men on the 
Olympia, with whom they had suffered the privations 
and dangers inseparable from a life at sea, who were 
bound to them by strong ties of comradeship. Their 
loss they would revenge. The thought of it made 
them stouter of heart, and gave them strength to bear 
the possible ills of warfare, — wounds, capture, and 
imprisonment. 

Commodore Dewey, with his chief of staff, Captain 
Lamberton, an aide, Ensign Scott, with Lieutenant 
Rees, executive officer, Lieutenant Calkins, the navi- 
gator, were on the forward bridge, exposed to the fire.! 
Captain Gridley was in the conning tower. It was 
not thought advisable to run the risk of a stray shell 
depriving the ship of its chief officer. The eventful 
- moment had come. The first gun of battle from the 
American vessels was about to be heard. 

When the opportune moment had arrived, Dewey 
simply said, as though at target practice: — 

“You may fire when ready, Gridley.” 

At 5.41 the squadron opened fire. 

The starboard 8-inch gun in the forward turret of the 
Olympia was the first imperative battle word that Spain 
heard, — forerunner of her defeat. The distance was 
estimated at fifty-five hundred yards. 

Afar, on the Cavite forts, the red and yellow flag of 
Spain was flying. 

Like an echo came the thunders of the other vessels 
as they in turn, at intervals, came on. 

The crews were under fire. It did not seem to them 


1 Also J. L. Sticknev, an ex-naval officer, correspondent of the New 
York Herald, and a signalman. 
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a formidable thing. The tension was relieved. They 
found their voices, and disparaging remarks were made 
of the Spanish gunnery. 

The situation was, however, perilous to ships and 
men. The shots flew high as the ships went on. 
Pieces of shell cut the rigging. There were narrow 
escapes. The Americans could see the flash, the smoke, 
and hear the roar of the Spanish guns; but they were 
sounds of fury, signifying nothing. 

At four thousand yards the Olympia changed her 
course and ran parallel with the Spanish line. 

“ Open with all guns,” was the commodore’s order; and 
the port broadside became, in an instant, a mass of flame. 

Ship after ship followed, fired their volleys, and 
passed on, turned, and fired again from the other side, 
the Olympia leading. The people on the MeCulloch 
and the transports, which were farther out in the bay, 
could see the stately procession, were witnesses of the 
tremendous roaring, and watched anxiously as the 
smoke rose and fell, to see what injury had befallen 
the American ships. Still they circled with their fatal 
salutes, now port, now starboard, unhurt, almost un- 
scathed. Not until afterward could it be seen what 
havoc shot and shell were creating, nor how the excel- 
lent marksmanship of the American gunners and the 
rapid fire of their guns were smothering that of the 
Spanish ships. 

Every ship had the same tale to tell of steady prog- 
ress, of regular cannonading, of coolness of the men, of 
business-like promptness. 

The ships were there to accomplish an object. It was 
being accomplished, without undue excitement, with a 
great absence of fear,in the midst of intense heat for all 
below the deck, and with a celerity and success which 


, 
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was marvellous. Everything was done with absolute, 
fatal, machiue-like perfection. 

The Olympia seemed to be singled out for the especial 
attention of the enemy. A small boat, thought to be 
a torpedo-boat, “with a big Spanish ensign stream- 
ing astern, advanced from the cove beyond Sangley 
Point, crossed the bow of the Olympia, and then turned 
toward the shore, as if to lie in wait for that formidable 
antagonist.” 

It was an audacious thing to do, in the face of the 
guns of a squadron. The big guns at a long distance 
showered missiles about it, but it was a moving target, 
and a small object, even for the excellent gunnery of the 
men whose marksmanship is unsurpassed in the navies 
of the world. The marines, at a distance of twelve 
hundred yards, confused her with rifle-shots. Secon- 
dary batteries, as the range was picked up, showered 
the small craft with deluges of spray. “Every shot 
earried a prayer for its success.” She hesitated, float- 
ing about, taking no longer the initiative, and finally 
drifted under the guns of Sangley Point, where she 
continued to receive the hostile fire of the squadron 
until the battle ended.! 


1 Lieutenant Calkins, of the Olympia, wrote sometime afterward: “It 
seems proved that the launch was no deadly microbe, but only a humble 
market boat, manned by Filipinos, and bound to Manila by direction of 
the English family residing at Cafiacao. The literal Oriental manner of 
executing domestic routine amid the shock and thunder of battle elim- 
inates the heroic from an amazing act of rashness. But the moral of this 
incident is all on the side of genuine torpedo-boats. Here was a conspicu- 
ous craft slowly executing the traditional mancenvres of torpedo attack, 
and awaiting the advance of a squadron not, undistinguished in the annals 
of naval gunnery —a squadron which surpassed it by a score of one hun- 
_ dred to one. * Yet the frail hull was not shattered, nor the boilers exploded. 
Even the crew escaped with their lives, though a shot had pierced the 
steam cylinder. The boat was repaired and fitted to carry generals by the 
time that American troops appeared on the scene.’’ 
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At 7 A.M. the Spanish admiral, like a knight at a 
tournament, attempted to attack the Olympia in his 
flagship, the Reina Cristina, going out very boldly 
toward the fleet; but she met with such a terrible 
reception, all the battery of the Olympia being concen- 
trated upon her, that she could not make headway, and 
with difficulty, wounded and torn, she made her way 
back to the protection of the forts on the point. 

As the vessel turned in retreat an 8-inch shell 
vaked her fore and aft, killed sixty men, and set 
the ship on fire. Only when she sank was the fire ex- 
uunguished. 

She was not the only Spanish vessel that was burning. 

The ten ships backed by the forts and flanked by 
them in the shelter of the circle at Cavite were being 
beaten as never a fleet in the world had been beaten 
before. 

A small gunboat put her head out to attack the 
Me Culloch and the transports, which gave them a chance 
to engage. They were aided by a few shots from the 
larger vessels; and the gunboat, realizing that the sit- 
uation was too perilous, ran back again to the shelter 
of the point. 

Nearer and nearer came the American ships as they 
circled to the northeast toward Manila, to the south- 
west toward Cavite, delivering their fire, passing on . 
until they had come and gone, each of them, three 
times. 

At least three of the ships of the enemy were on fire 
— that was certain; what damage had been done was 
merely a matter of conjecture. There were the ships 
moving about in the cove by Sangley Point or Bacoor 
Bay. Apparently yet able to fight hard for Spain. 

The commodore was dissatisfied. Much had been 
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done, but why not more? The Spaniards had fought 
furiously. The Americans had met their prey with 
stonewall steadfastness and with aggressive fighting. 
They were practically intact, and could accomplish 
more, —and now came the report, afterward proved 
erroneous, that only fifteen rounds remained for the 
5-inch rapid-fire battery on the Olympia. 

Commodore Dewey then gave the signal to withdraw, 
—for a new plan of attack and for a redistribution of 
ammunition. This was at 7.385 A.M., at which time 
he sent word to the governor-general of Manila, whose 
three batteries had kept up a continuous fire on the fleet, 
that “if one shot was fired against one of his ships, he 
would destroy the city.” Not a gun was afterward 
fired from the Manila batteries. 

The occasion for ceasing fire was not understood by 
the squadron. When it was intimated that it was just 
a rest for breakfast, — the men had been fighting in the 
intense heat with hungry stomachs for two hours, — it 
seemed a considerate thought of the commodore, and as 
such it was accepted. 

The gun captains were elated. They were willing 
and eager to continue; one of them said to Captain 
Lamberton, “ For God’s sake, captain, don’t let us stop 
now. ‘To hell with breakfast!” 

Whatever had been the commodore’s motive, it was 
evident that he held the key of the situation. The 
squadron went to breakfast. 

The first phase of the fight was ended. 

During all the engagement Commodore Dewey re- 
mained with his officers on the Olympia’s bridge, exposed 
to the enemy’s ceaseless though ineffective fire. Now 

1 The correct aan was that fifteen rounds had been fired from each of 


the 5-inch guns. 
28 
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and then a shot would come perilously near them, one 
even cutting off the signal halyards above them; but 
they each aud all attended to their duties with the cool- 
ness and efficiency which comes from years of severe and 
constant discipline. Captains Gridley of the Olympia 
and Dyer of the Baltimore, in common with their com- 
mander, had both known of the perils and excitement 
of battle in the war of the Rebellion. Their ships — 
and this was true of each and all the vessels — were 
handled with professional skill and without mistake. 
There was evinced by the squadron a spirit of patriot- 
ism and of cheerful united effort, which was the result 
of good commanding officers and of a high degree of in- 
telligence among the men, who appreciated the value 
of discipline and knew for what cause they were fight- 
ing, and the generosity of their countrymen in whose 
hands their every interest was safe. 

This sense of duty and coolness of demeanor were 
prevalent throughout the squadron. It enabled them 
to do excellent execution amid the terrific cannonade 
which reverberated around them. The thunder of 
their own guns met the thunder of the Spanish batter- 
les, creating a din wherein men could scarcely hear 
or speak. All about and above them was the incessant 
noise. A harder fortune would have been theirs had 
wounds and death been sent unsparingly upon them; 
but they could not have fought more steadily, shirtless 
and shoeless, in the fervid tropical heat. So the smoke- 
begrimed men worked on deck, and the equally brave 
and faithful men in the engine-room below, who came 
on deck at intervals, black with coal dust and gasping 
for the air, which, hot as it was, was cool compared 
with that of the fiery furnaces beneath. *» 

But the joyful conviction was forcing itself upon the 
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minds of officers and men alike, that the Spanish gun- 
nery was so poor as to be extravagantly harmless. 

A strangely erratic shot received by the Baltimore, 
which was struck five times, is thus described: — 

“The most serious hit,” which the Baltimore received, 
‘*came from a 4.7-inch steel projectile, which entered the 
ship’s side forward of the starboard gangway, about a 
foot above the line of the main deck. It passed through 
the hammock netting, downward through the deck 
planks and steel deck, bending and cracking deck beam 
in ward-room stateroom No. 5, then glanced upward 
through the after engine-room coaming, over against 
the after cylinder of No. 3, 6-inch gun (port), carrying 
away lug and starting several shield bolts, and put- 
ting the gun out of commission, deflected over to 
the starboard side, striking a ventilator, and dropping 
on deck. In its passage it struck a box of 3-pounder 
ammunition of the fourth division, exploding several 
charges, and wounded Lieutenant Kellogg, Ensign 
Irwin, and six men of the gun’s crew—none very 
seriously.” } 

There had been no casualties on the fleet except the 
eight wounded on the Baltimore. Rarely in the history 
of naval warfare, if ever, has one of the contending 
parties deliberately withdrawn from the scene of conflict 
to partake of refreshment and to talk over a battle all 
but won. At Mobile Bay Farragut, after having passed 
the forts in the Hartford, was about to give the crews 
their breakfast under somewhat similar circumstances, 
when the Tennessee coming out, the meal was deferred 
to a more favorable occasion. 

‘The Spaniards supposed that the squadron had retired 
to bury its dead. 


1 Report of Lieutenant Commander J. B. Briggs, U.S. N. 
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On the contrary, gladness prevailed in every cabin 
and ward-room and at every mess throughout the 
American ships. 

As they passed the flagship, the ships cheered and 
cheered again and again as only strong victorious men 
can cheer. 

The Spanish governor-general, when he saw the 
ships retire, telegraphed to Madrid, in sublime uncon- 
sciousness of the actual state of affairs or with deliberate 
intention to deceive: “Our fleet engaged the enemy in 
a brilliant combat, protected by the Cavite and Manila 
forts. They obliged the enemy, with heavy loss, to 
manoeuvre repeatedly.” 

Refreshed by breakfast and rest, the American ships 
were ready to begin again. 

At 11.16 a.m. the commodore hoisted the signal to 
renew the attack. The Baltimore now took the lead. 
The second phase of the fight began. 

In the meantime the Spanish ships had been burning. 
The squadron watched the Baltimore speed along over 
the waters with deep interest; and again the American 
guns thundered over the bay. There was no longer 
danger of an attack. The object was now felt to be 
merely to complete a work thoroughly well begun, —a 
work more than half done. 

The Olympia and the Concord followed quickly in the 
wake of the Baltimore. The Boston, the Raleigh, and 
the Petrel formed another division. 

The vessels were headed directly for the bay — toward 
the ships and the forts. ‘To get near the enemy — the 
nearer the better —is often the only safety in war. 
Now, however, there was no question of safety for the 
attacking party; it was only a question of time to 
destroy a remnant of opposition. 
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The Spanish flagship had been destroyed, three other 
vessels were still burning; but the smaller gunboats 
in the shallow water with reckless bravery kept up a 
vigorous fire. 

Now the Petrel, Captain Wood, steamed boldly in to 
closest range, being the lightest draught ship of them 
all. The vessel mounted only four 6-inch guns, but 
they were efficiently handled. The gun captains were 
no less skilful than those of the larger cruisers, and 
the squadron then and there named her the baby battle- 
ship. She won the admiration of the squadron, ani 
as she went up under the guns of the fort, what was 
left of the Spanish fleet was soon brought to terms by 
her vigorous fire. For she passed inside, rounding 
Sangley Point some five hundred yards from the burning 
Castilla, and directed her fire against the Don Antonio 
de Ulloa. As she was sinking and deserted, the little 
vessel passed on farther inside and fearlessly attacked 
the vessels protected by the inner breakwater, whose 
masts only could be seen above the government build- 
ings; through these buildings the plunging shots were 
sent, and at 12.30 the Spanish yellow and red flag came 
down and a white flag was run up, which fact was im- 
mediately signalled to the fleet. 

The battle fever had pervaded the American crews 
since early morning. It had increased as the hours 
went by. Conscious of strength and skill, they would 
fight every day, if need be; and now the white flag on 
the fort put an end to it all. Suddenly they saw the 
end. But the battle fury changed quickly to fervent 
gratitude for life, for safety, for gladness of victory, 
amid deep profundity of thanksgiving. 

The most wonderful battle of Manila Bay had been 
fought. 
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The flagship having signalled to destroy all shipping 
in the harbor, Lieutenant Hughes, of the Petrel, was 
sent with a small crew of seven men in a whale boat, 
— the only boat available to carry out the order. This 
was a perilous undertaking in the face of an enemy who 
had hardly taken breath after battle exertions, and 
whose excitable nature rendered an outbreak ora chance 
shot a thing to be expected. The men took their lives 
in their hands. The crews of the various ships were 
seen on shore at the Cavite arsenal, all armed and 
moving about; but no resistance was offered, and the 
work of the destruction of the Don Juan de Austria, 
Isla de Cuba, Isla de Luzon, General Lezo, Marques del 
Duero was accomplished, the first three being aground 
when they were fired. The Velasco and El Correo were 
set on fire afterward by Ensign Fermier. 

The Concord, Captain Walker, anxious to get nearer 
to the enemy, was gratified at an order, given at 8.30, 
to “go in and see what ships are on fire.” This was 
promptly obeyed, the vessel proceeding steadily ahead 
on its errand; the order was, however, countermanded, 
but at 11.45 another opportunity was given: an order 
came to destroy a large transport anchored well inside. 
So the Concord, passing, fired at the forts and at two 
Spanish vessels, and when at twenty-five hundred yards 
distance kept her guns in lively working; but on the 
first round ten boat-loads of men were seen to abandon 
the vessel and land on the beach. Boats were lowered 
tor burning this vessel; but she was discovered to be on 
fire, and they were recalled. Later the Concord was 
ordered to go to the Petrel at Cavite, and as she an- 
chored, the Petrel signalled, “Have destroyed eight 
vessels here.” The Concord alone expended twelve 
tons of ammunition. 
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The Raleigh, in the second part of the fight, started 
ahead full speed at the signal to reéngage; but her 
speed not being equal to the flagship’s, she fell behind; 
so Captain Coghlan cut across to get abreast of the 
Cavite battery and opened fire -with all his guns; then, 
in obedience to signal, attempted to go nearer to 
destroy the enemy’s vessels, but was unable on account 
of her draught. Her battery meantime played upon a 
vessel supposed to be the Don Antonio de Ulloa until she 
sank. Having accomplished this good work, the Raleigh 
withdrew at 1.30 P.M., to an anchorage near the flagship. 

The Boston, Captain Frank Wildes, at the rear of the 
column, saw her consorts ahead fire and turn, and fire 
again, and when her turn came, fired with deliberation 
and accuracy. The dense smoke, however, interfered 
with the mancuvring and firing. The lack of a range- 
finder was felt. The guns in the first part of the en- 
gagement were charged to the full with common shell. 
Her boats were badly damaged by her own fire, three 
of them becoming complete wrecks. Men in the powder 
division were disabled by the intense heat. The Chinese 
messmen fought with the spirit which animated the 
crew. The ship was struck four times, but was unin- 
jured; and the Boston, like her sister ships, having gal- 
lantly borne herself through this wonderful engagement, 
had the exceeding pleasure of reporting “ No casualties ” 
to the commanding officer at the finish of the fight. 

During the action Captain Wildes exhibited an indif- 
ference to danger which had an encouraging effect upon 
his ship’s company. He stood on the bridge, with his 
sun helmet on, smoking a cigar, and carrying a palm-leaf 
fan. Asa shell came hissing, through the air, it was 
intently watched; it struck the foremast, making a hole 
in it, tore the ratlines of the fore rigging, and then 
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burst a few feet from the side. When the danger had 
passed, the captain remarked to the officers near him, 
_“We were lucky, gentlemen!” and then went on with 
his cigar. 

The Spanish seamen had fought bravely.. They stood 
up under the rapid and murderous fire of the American 
ships without flinching. On the Cristina, early in the 
fight, all the crews of the four rapid-fire guns were killed 
or wounded, and the guns put out of action. Lieuten- 
ant Nunez then took the wheel, and held it bravely 
until the end of the fight. 

The flagship suffered severely. A shell destroyed 
the steering gear; another the mizzenmast-head, bring- 
ing down the flag, which was immediately replaced; 
another, bursting in the officers’ quarters, destroyed the 
wounded under treatment there and spattered the place 
with blood and bits of flesh; another exploded in the 
ammunition room—it was flooded, as the cartridges 
began to burst. The melancholy tale is continued in 
the official reports, of shattering shot, until, with half 
of her crew and seven officers out of action, the order 
was given to sink and abandon her before the magazines 
should explode. The admiral sought refuge, with his 
staff, aboard the Isla de Cuba. In the meantime, while 
superintending the transfer of the crew, a shell killed 
Captain Luis Cadarso. 

The Ulloa was sunk by a shell striking her at the 
water line; her commander and half of her crew being 
“put out of action.” The Castilla was riddled and sunk 
by the shells which set fire to her. Her loss was 23 
killed and 80 wounded. 

There was very little left of the Spanish squadron at 
8 A.M. 

“At 10.30,” says Montojo, “the enemy returned, 
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forming a circle to destroy the arsenal and the ships 
which remained to me, opening upon them a horrible 
fire.” So they sank their ships and went ashore, “say- 
ing the flag, the distinguishing pennant, the money in 
the safe, the portable arms, the breech plugs of the 
guns, and the signal codes,” —simply scraps from a 
whirlwind of destruction. a 

The management of the Spanish squadron from the 
point of view of defence seems to have been creditable. 
The decision to go to Subig Bay was faulty; that to 
return was wise. There could have been no better place 
than Cavite to have fought the battle for an officer who 
felt the weakness of his force as a constant factor. There 
he was protected, in shallow water, by the iron teeth of 
his shore batteries, and retreat to land was a matter 
of ease in case of defeat. For a commander, however, 
with confidence in his officers and crew, with a deter- 
mination to be aggressive, the stay should have been 
made at Corregidor; the enemy should have been waited 
for there, the harbor thoroughly mined, and a vigorous 
assault made as he entered. 

The responsibility for the situation lies, however, 
farther back, — in the naval government at Madrid and 
the unpreparedness for war. Imbecility seems to have 
characterized the whole naval administration; to go a 
step farther, it characterized the financial administra- 
tion of Spain, without which a navy is only a navy on 
paper. When Admiral Montojo justified his defeat on 
the ground of the inefficiency of his vessels, his lack of 
personnel, especially master and seamen gunners, his 
deficiency in machinists, his lack of rapid-fire guns, he 
was criticising the naval administration which left him 
so poorly equipped, — and justly condemning. What, 
however, the discipline of his ships may have lacked, 
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what neglect of drills and imperative routine, what 
failure in target practice, only his official reports would 
give evidence. The impression borne out by many cir- 
cumstances is that in these particulars the Spanish fleet 
was wofully lacking. 

After the battle, the cable was cut connecting Manila 
with theoutside world. The commodore silenced the 
guns of the Spaniards, and then he silenced their tongues. 

When the colors were hoisted at Cavite, at the 
moment, a vast territory and millions of people came 
under the sovereignty of the people of the United 
States and at the same time a great responsibility was 
laid upon them. 

The Spanish losses, according to Montojo’s report, 
‘‘including those of the Arsenal, amounted to 381 
killed and wounded.” This is probably an under- 
statement. 

There had been nothing like the battle in all the 
world’s history. A precedent having some points of 
similarity occurred nearly three centuries before, when 
the Dutch Admiral Van Heemskerk fought the Spanish 
squadron at Gibraltar on April 25, 1607.1 It is told in 
a contemporaneous narrative how “before the towne of 
Tangier vpon the coast of Barbary, the admiral sent for 
his counsell abourd his shippe, where it was resolutely 
determined, that if the Spanish Nauie were in the Bay 
of Gibraltar they would set upon them, although it were 
in their owne hauen and vnder shot both of the towne 
and Castle, and that when at last comming to the Bay 
of Gibraltar and finding the Spanish Army there, pres- 
ently wee began with God’s helpe to proceede in our 
resolution in such order as time and place required.” 
Then, after describing the opposing forces, the narra- 

1 See Appendix Q. 
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tive proceeds, “And after wee had fought in that most 
furious assault, both with ordinance and _ forceable 
bourding their ships 4 howers or thereabouts, by God’s 
helpe we got the victory. All the Gallions being 
spoiled, battered, and burnt were driuen on ground, 
and amongst the rest the Admirall of 800 tonns.” 

Of the result it is stated further that ‘of all the men 
in the Spanish armie but few escaped, for the road to 
Gibraltar shewed as if it had bin sewed with Spaniards 
that leapt ouer-board, and those that we took confessed 
they were 4000 men in the Nauie.” 

The quaint narrative concludes with the statements 
that “wee were advertised that the Admiral] would not 
beleeve wee durstt be so bold to bourd him in the King’s 
Bay or hauen, and especially vnder the shot of the towne 
and Castle of Gibraltar, which contrary to their expec- 
tation wee made them feele.”’ 

Then the names of the Spanish gallions are given that 
were spoiled and burnt with many others, whereof the 
names are not known. They number twelve and are 
given as, “The Admirall 8. Augustine, the vice Admi- 
rall nostra Seniora de-la vera, the reare Admirall nos- 
tra Seniora madre de dios, the S. Anna, Nostra Seniora 
de la Regla, Nostra Seniora de Concepcion, the 8. Chris- 
topher, Nostra Seniora de la dolores, the 8. Michael, 
Nostra Seniora del Rosario, Nostra Seniora de lo O., 
the S. Peter.” 

This fight of Van Heemskerk in the bay of Gibraltar 
is perhaps the nearest parallel to the fight at Cavite. 

In each case the Spaniards thought little of the daring 
and enterprise of their enemies; they “would not 
beleeve that they durstt be so bold” as to enter their 
stronghold. 

In each case the commanding officer sent for his 
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“counsell abourd his shippe where it was resolutely 
determined to proceede,” “tooke order in what sort to 
assault them.” 

In each case the Spanish admiral on the approach of 
his foe “wayed anchor and went nearer the towne.” 

In each case additional force was placed upon the 
ships by the Spaniards. “The Admirall had 100 
caueliers out of the towne that voluntarily came abourd 
to help him, although hee was well provided of men 
before.” 

Under both circumstances the fight consumed “four 
howers.”’ 

At each time the flagship of the Spaniard was 
‘*spoiled, battered, burnt, and driven on ground.” 

At Gibraltar and at Manila the ships were burned by 
the concentrated fire, and it was “fearful and terrible 
to behould when the Spanish gallions began to burne, 
especially when fire came to their powder.” 

In 1898, as in 1607, Dewey, like Van Heemskerk, led 
the way. Each stood “on the upper deck, helmet! on 
head and in full harness.” 

Now, as then, the Spaniards fired the first shot, and 
their enemies waited for a nearer approach. In the 
latter year ten vessels were destroyed; in 1607 an 
almost similar number, — twelve. 

In each engagement the Spaniards suffered severely. 

In each engagement the Dutch, on the one hand, 
and the Americans, on the other, lost not a single ship. 

But here the somewhat remarkable parallel fails, — as 
all parallels will sooner or later, —for history never 
exactly repeats itself. 

Van Heemskerk entered the harbor and assailed the 
enemy in the broad daylight. 


1 Dewey’s helmet was “a golf cap.” 
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Dewey entered amid the dangers of the night. 

Van Heemskerk had no unseen enemies to encounter. 

Dewey had to meet the menace of the mines. 

Van Heemskerk lost many men and brave officers. 

Dewey neither officer nor man. 

Van Heemskerk unfortunately fell, bravely fighting, 
on the deck of his ship. 

Dewey survived the day’s dangers to receive the 
plaudits of his countrymen. 

The parallel goes beyond bounds, in wonder; for, on 
May 1, 1898, in the bay of Manila there was a fight 
which was not a fight, for a battle means, and has ever 
meant, loss on either side. 

Imagine the contrast. In the Spanish fleet at Cavite 
were all the horrors of a naval engagement; the fearful 
fiery din ; the lightning-like projectiles, precursors of 
awful disaster; the mutilation of messmates; the death 
of comrades; the heart-shaking, terrifying explosions; 
the cruel twisting and leaping of yellow fire, like fierce, 
devouring beasts ; the humiliation of the lowering flags ; 
the loss of the ships, —a non-existent fleet! 

And over against them, in the quiet bay, ships on 
which gun after gun is potential to the height of its 
power; ships which are alive with perfect motive 
power; ships whose crews are jubilant; ships whose 
officers are serenely glad. This is extraordinary in the 
stories of war. Buta stranger tale than all remains. 
Every soul on every ship yet breathes the bréath of 
heaven, —a perfect squadron! 

In the report of the engagement, the commodore said, 
“T beg to state to the department that I doubt if any 
commander-in-chief was ever served by more loyal, 
efficient, and gallant captains than those of the squad- 
ron now under my command.” 
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The whole event was characterized by celerity, es 
cision, and equanimity. 

At Hong Kong the squadron was made ready with 
incredible swiftness, —showing zeal, enterprise, and 
perfect discipline aboard the ships. With steadfast 
hearts, in perfect order, it descended on the Philippine 
shores. With no delay the hostile harbor was entered, 
—the gray ships with the gray dawn. With the sud- 
denness of a tropical sunburst the squadron sailed 
before Manila. Without a pause the revolving engines 
moved their burdens in that circling destruction. 

As planned, the battle was perfected. There was 
great accuracy of fire. Instant obedience came to 
officers whose orders were given intelligently and at the 
right moment. The temperament of the commodore, 
undisturbed by anxiety or peril, was common to the 
squadron, wherein were men who, like him, knew some- 
thing of the battle fury; very few, however, for a gen- 
eration had passed since the United States navy had 
engaged in a serious war. 

But in the engine-room, as on deck, forward as well 
as aft, whatever the event, the American sailors, with 
superb coolness, did their duty. It was not only well, 
but magnificently done. ; 

The grateful nation, through its representatives, 
made the commodore rear-admiral, and then Congress 
created the rank of admiral for him alone. The officers 
and crews were honored with promotions and medals. 

The commodore had justified the promise of his youth 
when, at the attack against Confederate field-batteries 
at Donaldsonville, his commanding officer, afterward 
Admiral Jenkins, said of him that he “displayed un- 
rivalled coolness and courage during the entire action,” 
and when the same characteristic was referred to by the 
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commander of the Mississippi, who said, at the time of 
its destruction, March 3, 1863, “TI consider that I should 
be neglecting a most important duty should I omit to. 
mention the coolness of my executive officer, Mr. 
Dewey.” 

The qualities of his youth had ripened during the 
years into a mature judgment, so that he illustrated the 
words of Mahan, that “it is in the strength of purpose, 
in the power of rapid decision, of instant, and if need 
be of strenuous endeavor, through a period of danger or 
responsibility, when the terrifying alternatives of war 
are vibrating in the balance, that the power of a great 
captain mainly lies.” 





SANTIAGO. 


JULY 3, 1898. 


Vir tenax propositi. — Horack. 


Let me assure you that I have the highest appreciation of your 
services as commander-in-chief of the Atlantic naval forces during 
the Spanish war, in blockading Cuba, codperating with the army, 
directing the movements of the great number of vessels under your 
orders, and at last, after the mast effective preparation, consui- 
mating, with the gallant officers and men under your command, 
the destruction of the Spanish fleet.— Presmpent McKintey, to 
Admiral Sampson. 


The battle was fought under his orders, the victory was the 
consummation of his thorough preparation. — SecRETARY OF THE 
Navy, Joun D. Lona. 


They all stand out to us, those gallant figures, from admiral to 
seaman, with an intense human interest, fearless in fight, brave 
and merciful in the hour of victory. — H. C. Loner. 


Responsibility, with its immensity of burden, is the inevitable 
penalty of command; but it must be conceded that when ade- 
quately borne it should convey also an equal measure of renown. 
— MAuan, on Nelson. 


A sudden sortie on one hand, a terrible rush on the other; a 
flight, a furious assault; a desperate attempt, success in its foiling ; 
burning, broken, twisted cruisers on the beach, swift cruisers and 
battleships serenely afloat; multitudes of hearts silenced, a whole 
fleet, with multitudes of hearts vigorously beating; treachery in 
defeat, humanity in victory, —such was the naval battle of San- 
tiago. But out from amidsé the dark background on the Spanish 
side emerges the figuee of Admiral Cervera, in disarray, on the 
Gloucester, with his stately Spanish grace, an honor to his profes- 
sion, by one act of courtesy, previous to the engagement, saving 
the credit of Spain from what would otherwise have been an 
unrelieved exhibition of national weakness, poverty, and tyranny. 
The act shines; the world is richer for it. 


SANTIAGO. 
JULY 3, 1898. 


THE factor of preparation in warfare is no less impor- 
tant than that of execution. Readiness for an emergency 
is half of battle success. ‘The contrast between the in- 
efficiency of Spain, in the year 1898, and the thorough 
preparedness of the United States in naval matters is 
the contrast between darkness and light. The United 
States navy was smaller than its adversary’s. Yet it was 
ina high degree of efficiency. There contributed to this 
efficiency many conditions. Especially, well trained 
officers and men; a careful process of selection; and the 
discipline, both naval and intellectual, at a profes- 
sional school, which had supplied the American ships 
with officers whose proficiency in the lines of their call- 
ing dawned as a surprise upon the country. With them 
was a staff of men of intelligence, trained in their sev- 
eral duties; while the men wearing the blue jacket, 
making the majority on the vessels, were well chosen, 
intelligent, and fully supplied with everything con- 
tributing to their comfort and efficiency on shipboard. 
The most generous naval ration on the sea contributed 
to their bodily well-being and mental comfort. 

The well-manned ships were, kept in touch with 
Bureau officers at Washington, who promptly saw that 
nothing was lacking which would aid efficiency. The 
Secretary of the Navy, in the authority of his office, 
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made his judgment and wisdom felt throughout the ser- 
vice. The Assistant Secretaries! contributed an energy 
and foresight to the demands of the war which found 
happy resultant in its success. The organization of a 
War Board of naval officers, whose duty it was to study 
the situation and its needs, to recommend measures 
and modes of action, added an element of effectiveness. 
This Board, wisely refraining from arbitrary urgencies, 
left much to the discretion of the commanding officers 
of squadrons. The men afloat were not hampered at 
Washington. They were aided by means of telegraphic 
information which they could not otherwise obtain; 
while the immediate conduct of affairs was left to their 
own discretion. 

Owing to the illness of Rear-Admiral Montgomery 
Sicard, necessitating his detachment, it became neces- 
sary, early in the year, to fill his place in the command 
of the North Atlantic station. The choice of the Navy 
Department fell upon Captain William T. Sampson, in 
command of the Jowa, who, being on the station, imme- 
diately assumed command, and was given the acting 
rank of rear-admiral March 26, 1898. Commodore W. 
S. Schley had been placed from the outbreak of the war 
in command of a squadron called the Flying Squadron, 
and was stationed at Hampton Roads for the purpose of 
meeting any hostile attack which the Spanish might 
make upon the coasts of the United States. i 

With Commodore Schley were the Brooklyn, flagship, 
the Massachusetts, and the Texas, battleships, and the 
fast cruisers, the Minneapolis and Columbia. 

The significant name “Flying Squadron” appealed to 
the popular imagination. Public interest centred upon 
these powerful vessels, whose duty was to protect and 
defend the cities of the coast, and from whom great 

1 Theodore Roosevelt and Charles H. Allen. 
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things were expected. There was all confidence in the 
skill of the commanding officer. From the ships to the 
southward there was only the prosaic blockade duty to 
be looked for, the tedious dull routine, with no tinge 
of battle romance in prospect. 

The eminent fitness of the choice of Captain Sampson 
for the command of the North Atlantic squadron was 
unquestioned. As president of the court of inquiry 
into the cause of the loss of the Maine, destroyed by 
an explosion in Havana harbor, his ability had been 
recognized. He had come anew into prominence. A 
man of sane and balanced mind, impartial, and eager 
to know the causes of things, of scientific temperament, 
the decision of the court was accepted as having the 
weight of his judicial authority in establishing the fact 
of foul play on the part of some person or persons — to 
the court unknown. The country accepted the verdict. 

No officer of his rank had been the recipient by selec- 
tion of so many important positions in the naval ser- 
vice as had fallen to his lot. No officer excelled him 
in a thorough knowledge of his profession, nor in those 
personal qualities of bravery, of coolness and absolute 
imperturbability in the presence of difficulty or danger. 
He was a man to make war as other men play chess. 
To such men, looking steadily and intelligently to an 
end, with quietness of demeanor and action, providing 
against every attack, success in war comes, by the laws 
of the game, as an irresistible result, —a consequence 
of inevitable law.! 


1“ No one has more fully the confidence and affection of the service. The 
appointment came to him unsought and absolutely unexpectedly, and, the 
most modest, least self-seeking, and the most single-minded of men, he 
could not quite comprehend the falling to himself of this great respon- 
sibility, which was at the same time, as it turned out, so great a good for- 
tune to the country.’’ — Caprain F. E. Cuapwick, U.S.N. 
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The responsibility devolving upon the admiral was 
large. With twenty-six ships he was to blockade, at 
the outbreak of the war, nearly two thousand miles 
of coast. This was successfully accomplished. The 
blockaders were unceasingly vigilant, continually at 
work, night and day — the men never hearing the wel- 
come rattle of the chain as it rushed through the hawse- 
hole when the anchor finds its home, and holds the ship 
to solid rest ; but at all times they kept a bright look- 
out as sentinels over the tropic sea, until the dull rou- 
tine was ended at the close of the war. Long before 
that, however, the blockading force, including ships of 
all kinds, numbered over 100; even with that number 
the service was difficult when the dictum of interna- 
tional law is considered, that a blockade to be legal 
must be effective, — practically unbreakable. 

In addition to the burden of the blockade and the 
administrative duties connected therewith, at the very 
beginning was added the uncertainty dependent upon 
the movements of the Spanish squadron, which on 
April 29 had left the Cape de Verde Islands, sailing 
westward for an unknown destination. 

Whether a descent upon the northern coast, an at- 
tempt to raise the Havana blockade, or a bold assault 
upon the fleet was planned, were simply matters of con- 
jecture. Of only one thing was there any degree of 
certainty, and that was that Admiral Cervera’s squad- 
ron, with his extremely fast cruisers, had sailed from 
port. 

His squadron was made up of the Infanta Maria 
Teresa, Almirante Oquendo, Vizcaya, Ohristobal Colon, 
and three torpedo-boat destroyers, the Terror, Furor, ' 
and Pluton.} 

Admiral Sampson conjectured that Cervera would 

1See Appendix X. o 
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make his first stop at San Juan in Puerto Rico, on ac- 
count of its good harbor, its coaling facilities, and its 
nearness to his ultimate destination, whatever that 
might be. 

With a small force, consisting of the New York, the 
flagship; the Jowa, the Indiana, battleships; the Am- 
phitrite and Terror, monitors; the Detroit, Montgomery, 
unprotected cruisers, the Wompatuck, and the torpedo- 
boat Porter, the admiral started from Havana on May 4 
to meet the Spanish squadron. The monitors proved a 
drag upon the movements of the squadron on account 
of their slowness. They made but seven and a half 
knots, even when towed by the larger vessels. In case 
of an attack they would have had to be left behind. 
They simply hampered the squadron. The Americans 
were disappointed at not finding the Spanish fleet at 
San Juan. The fortifications, however, were bombarded 
to develop their strength and to give the squadron 
experience under fire, — an invaluable lesson. 

There was a possibility that Cervera had gone south 
to intercept the battleship Oregon, which had been 
steadily ploughing her way through the Pacific and the 
Straits of Magellan to the Cuban waters. 

Sending the Montgomery eastward to St. Thomas 
for information, the admiral returned to Puerto Playa 
to make telegraphic inquiry of the Department, and 
learned that Cervera’s fleet had been sighted at Curagoa 
on the 14th, and that Commodore Schley, with the 
Flying Squadron, had been ordered south. The Depart- 
ment’s orders to the admiral were to return to Key 
West —a determination at which he had already arrived. 
It seemed then probable that after his long voyage Cer- 
vera’s destination must be somewhere on the south 
coast of Cuba, either Cienfuegos or Santiago, — pref- 
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erably the former, on account of its easy access by rail 
to Havana. 

Some port, however, he must seek for coal, an ab- 
solute necessity for motion, without which his vessels 
would be an easy prey to an enemy. A few tons only 
were taken on at Curagoa and none at Martinique, 
where the fleet touched. To point for a port, swiftly 
and secretly to reach it, was Cervera’s object, — in that 
lay his only salvation. Sampson’s design was, if pos- 
sible, to intercept the fleet. In such a pursuit the 
pursuer has to be in all places at once. The pursued 
knows his objective —that is his secret; the pursuer 
has every conjecture to distract and disappoint him, — 
and the ocean is wide. ' 

But now the probabilities pointed to these cities on 
the south coast of Cuba. To send swift scouting ships 
off these ports and then to follow them with swift 
cruisers and the fleet, was the wise plan of procedure. 

Sampson returned to Key West on the 18th, finding 
there the Flying Squadron, which had just arrived. 
The Jowa was transferred to Schley’s command, and 
inasmuch as the Department had informed the admiral 
that Cervera was supposed to be bringing munitions of 
war to Havana, it was judged that Cienfuegos would 
be his destination. 

To Cienfuegos, therefore, Commodore Schley pro- 
ceeded with a large force, on May 19, consisting of the 
Brooklyn, Massachusetts, Teaas, Scorpion, Iowa, Castine, 
Dupont, the Merrimac (a collier), Marblehead, Kagle, 
and Vixen. On the evening of the same day informa- 
tion was received from Havana that the Spanish squad- 
ron had arrived at Santiago. This was confirmatory 
of a telegram from the Department to the same effect, 
which was forwarded on the 20th. 


1 The last seven vessels joined the squadron at Cienfuegos. 
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On the 21st Schley was off Cienfuegos. On the same 
‘day a memorandum was sent by the Hawk to Schley, 
with a telegram, which said, “Spanish squadron prob- 
ably at Santiago. If you are satisfied that they are 
not at Cienfuegos, proceed with all despatch, but cau- 
tiously, to Santiago de Cuba; and if the enemy is there, 
blockade him in port.” The memorandum contained 
instructions to leave on the 23d, and arrive off Santiago 
on the 24th. On the 24th Admiral Sampson had been 
put in command of the entire fleet by order of the De- 
partment. 

Schley left on the evening of the 24th, having then 
satisfied himself that Cervera was not at Cienfuegos, 
and reached a station off Santiago on the evening of 
the 28th. On the 29th he reported the presence of 
four of the enemy’s fleet. In the meantime Schley, on 
May 28th, mentioned in a telegram! that he could 
not remain off Santiago on account of the state of 
the squadron and the weather conditions for coaling, 
and started for Key West, but changed his plans, find- 
ing that he was able to coal, telegraphing to that effect 
to the Department on the 29th. 

This projected return to Key West occasioned urgent 
telegrams from Sampson to the Department and from 
the Department to Schley on the 29th. On the same 
day Schley informed the Department of the presence of 
the Spanish fleet in the harbor of Santiago, and Samp- 
son received orders in accordance with his request to 
proceed to Santiago with the Mew York and the Oregon. 
On the same day Captain Cotton of the Harvard was 
ordered to return to Schley with the message, “ Hold 

1“‘Much to be regretted, cannot obey orders of Department. Have 
striven earnestly; forced to proceed to Key West by way of Yucatan 


passage.’”’ For full accounts of this matter see Secretary of Navy’s 
Reports, 1898, or Sen. Ex. Doc. C, 55th Congress. 
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on at all hazards.” This 29th was a day of flying tele- 

grams,! the result of which was the detention of the 
squadron off Santiago —a preliminary to the blockade 

of the fleet. The invaluable resources of the telegraph 

in modern warfare were perhaps never better exhibited. 

Here and there, north and south, east and west, over 

land and under the sea, the swift couriers went until 

the situation was clear to all concerned, and the desired 

object accomplished. 

The admiral, with mind intent upon the aim of the 
campaign, called a consultation, on the 27th, of three 
officers? to consider a plan, already discussed with his 
chief of staff, to obstruct the harbor of Santiago, whose 
entrance is very narrow. It was proposed that a collier 
should be sunk in the channel, and the Merrimac, 
already with Schley, was suggested as the proper ves- 
sel. Orders were prepared for Captain Folger, com- 
manding the Mew Orleans, to proceed at once in person 
to explain the proposed plan to Schley, the collier 
Sterling to accompany him, to make up the deficiency 
in his coal supply to be caused by the sinking of the 
Merrimac. 

In the meantime the admiral, learning of Schley’s 
contemplated return to Key West, gave his personal 
attention to the details of the scheme, and sent for Mr. 
Hobson, assistant naval constructor, on board the flag- 
ship for his opinion as to the best method of procedure. 
Hobson immediately became interested in the plan, and, 
impressed by “the faith and absolute fearlessness ” 


1 On the 29th, Sampson sent two despatches to Secretary Long in which 
he said: “I can blockade indefinitely; think that I can occupy Guan- 
tanamo.”’ ‘The failure of Schley to continue blockade must be remedied 
at once if possible. There can be no doubt of presence of Spanish division 
at Santiago.” 

2 Commodore Watson and Captains Folger and Converse. 
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which he displayed, the charge of the matter was in- 
trusted to his leadership. 

On June Ist the admiral reached Santiago; the prep- 
arations of torpedoes and fuses had already been made, 
and the Merrtmae was being rapidly fitted for her 
important mission. The natural and dignified protest 
of the commander of the Merrimac} against being de- 
prived of his command, though anxious to undertake 
personally the hazardous duty, was overruled by the 
admiral, and accepted as being justified under the 
exigency of the situation. 

The sinking of the Merrimac — the heroic preliminary 
to a great battle — was an incident of sufficient signifi- 
cance to merit a brief recital. 

When volunteers were called for to join Hobson in 
manning the vessel, responses came by the hundred from 
single ships. The rivalry, the eagerness, the contention 
for the privilege to risk life in the service of the coun- 
try, was a gratification to the admiral. To decide upon 
~ seven men? among so many brave fellows was a matter 
of difficulty. On the morning of June 2, at daybreak, 
the admiral made a personal inspection of the Merrimac 
to see that the proposed preparations had been made. 
The vessel was stripped of everything valuable. Ten 
torpedoes were placed upon the outside, which were to 
be exploded by Hobson from his station on the bridge. 
A little later the admiral bade the brave fellow good- 
by, simply, but with deep feeling, wishing him good 
luck, and the Merrimac steamed away to almost certain 
destruction. Light was beginning to show itself in the 
east as the Merrimac approached the harbor, when, the 
admiral realizing that it was too late, the torpedo-boat 
Porter was sent to recall her. Hobson earnestly ob- 


1 Commander J. M. Miller. 2 See Appendix S. for names. 
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jected, but the order was peremptory. Another day 
was therefore obtained for more complete preparations, 
so that on June 3 she again started on her perilous 
-mission. The faithful crew had been carefully in- 
structed as to their individual duty. Each man was 
ready to perform his part with promptness. 

It is a characteristic of a great commander that he 
considers it his duty to satisfy himself as to the minute. 
conditions, in new and important enterprises, which, 
neglected, cause failure. This was a Nelsonian charac- 
teristic. In the attack on Copenhagen, Captain Hardy 
of the flagship Victory made a personal examination of 
the situation. Going over the side in the darkness at 
eleven o’clock, and approaching ‘the enemy, he sounded 
with a pole about the leading ship of the Dane, to ascer- 
tain for himself the depth of water. This was done with 
deliberate and brave daring, and had its effect on the 
result of the great battle of the Baltic. A like con- 
scientious regard for detail is apparent in the departure 
from the New York of the admiral of the fleet, in the 
early dawn, to make a personal inspection of the prepa- 
ration for the Merrimac’s undertaking. 

On the night of June 3 the collier again started amid 
farewells and fervent prayers for the safety of her gal- 
Jant commander and crew in their perilous enterprise. 
Followed by a steam launch in charge of Cadet Powell 
of the Mew York, the collier disappeared in the dis- 
tance, watched by many eyes on all the ships. For 
two hours there was silence and darkness and dread 
uncertainty throughout the fleet. A little after three 
o'clock a sudden flash was seen to proceed from the 
Morro, then another and another. The mouth of the 
harbor in a few seconds was lighted by flames of fire. 
The fleet knew that the Merrimac was subjected to a 
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pitiless attack, such as nothing animate or inanimate 
could survive.} 

The effect upon the feelings and imaginations of the 
waiting fleet was indescribable. They knew that these 
men had entered the jaws of death. As the dawn came 
on, there was a haze about the harbor mouth, but no sign 
of the expedition. After a time a little curling smoke 
appeared, and it was soon made out as the returning 
launch of the Mew York. They had pluckily waited 
until the morning, under the fire of the forts, but re- 
turned without their comrades, whom now every one 
supposed had perished. Later Admiral Cervera sent 
word that they were safe and prisoners, —a courtesy 
which was greatly appreciated by the fleet. 

It was known afterward that the Merrimac entered 
the harbor; that she was subjected to a terrible attack 
from submarine mines, forts, torpedo-boats, and cruisers ; 
that Hobson set off his electric torpedoes, some of 
which failed; that her rudder was shot away, which 
made her unmanageable; that the gaping holes shot 
into her side precipitated her sinking; that she swung 
athwart the channel, wavered, and then settled length- 
wise, sinking by the head; that Hobson and his men 
lay prostrate in the stern till she sank. While all 
the time the rain of shot and shell had caused the 
vessel to tremble and shudder and groan, and the 
men felt through every inch of their bodies the shock 
of each impact. 

Then they took to the water, holding on to the 
catamaran alongside, their heads only exposed, until 
finally, exhausted by excitement and labor, the men 


1“ The entrance of the Merrimac into the harbor under fire from every 
gun, it seemed, of the Spanish fleet and fortress, was the most terrible sight I 
ever saw, I can best describe it as hell with the lid off.”’ Captain Evans. 
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were anxious to swim away. Hobson restrained them, 
saying, “Not yet, not yet,” to their repeated demands, 
until, as the dawn broke, a steam launch puffed toward 
them. Then he said, “ We will capture this launch and 
steal out.” As he rose, he found many rifles aimed at 
him. ‘Don’t shoot!” he shouted, realizing his defence- 
less condition. He asked if there was any one aboard 
to receive the surrender of an American naval officer. 
A hand was reached out to him, and Admiral Cervera 
—for it proved to be his —received him and his men 
aboard as prisoners of war. They were confined in the 
Morro and a month later exchanged. This incident illus- 
trated the spirit of daring and heroism which animated 
the fleet. It aroused an intense feeling of admiration and 
pride in the navy, and is worthy to be recorded with 
Decatur’s brilliant exploit on the Intrepid at Tripoli. 

The presence of the Spanish fleet being assured in 
the harbor, it became necessary to prevent egress by day 
or night. A cordon of ships thenceforward lay watch- 
ing with intense scrutiny. The mouth of the harbor was 
sealed by these steel-clad sentinels as never harbor was 
before. 

The formation was fan-shaped: to the east the first 
squadron, comprising the New York, Iowa, Oregon, New 
Orleans, Mayflower, and Porter ; to the west the second 
squadron, made up of the Brooklyn, Massachusetts, Texas, 
Marblehead, and Vixen. These formed a cordon which 
it seemed impossible to break. 

The distance of the daytime blockade was at first six 
miles, but gradually the network of ships drew closer 
and closer. Small steam launches were placed near the 
entrance as picket guards, in the smallest arc of the seg- 
ment of the circle. They lay perilously near the frown- 
ing guns of the Morro. | 
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On June 7, at night, a second concentric are was 
placed from east to west, the Vixen, Suwanee, and 
Dolphin were stationed less than a mile from the shore 
— the outermost arc of the segment was at a distance 
of less than four miles. This was rendered possible by 
the bombardment of June 6, which began at 7.41 a.m. 
The bombardment was described by Lieutenant Miiller 
of the Spanish fleet in the following terms: “ When the 
American fleet opened fire, it was so intense and the 
shots followed each other in such quick succession, that 
it might have seemed like a fusillade, if the mighty 
thunder of guns can be compared with the crackling of 
small-arms. By nine o’clock it became somewhat slower, 
shortly after reaching again the same intensity, then de- 
creasing once more at 10.15, and again becoming terribly 
intense at 10.30. At 11.02 it ceased.” He spoke of it 
as resembling “one prolonged thunder.” He had no 
idea that “any firing could be so terrific as that of those 
ten ships,” he said. Sebastopol and Alexandria suffered 
a less severe bombardment; the inhabitants of Santiago 
would never forget that 6th of June. The Spanish loss 
of life was not great, but the effect was sufficiently 
demoralizing. On the Reina Mercedes, which was 
struck by thirty-five shells, the second in command was 
killed, Commander Emilio de Acosta y Eyermann, and 
five seamen; eleven others were wounded, and the crew 
were kept busy extinguishing two fires caused by the 
shells. The shore batteries had three men killed, with 
five officers and forty-six men wounded. The terrific 
fire of the fleet was disheartening and disconcerting to 
the last degree to the vessels, which are now known to 
have been otherwise in sorry plight. It made possible 
the tightening of the blockade, and was in marked con- 
trast with the condition before June 1, for, says Lieu- 
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tenant Miiller, there was now established “night and 
day a constant watch, without withdrawing at nightfall 
as they used to do.” 

From June 11 the effectiveness of the blockade was 
increased to the point of absolute security. From 
7.30 p.M. until dawn, for periods of two-hour watches, 
the battleships Jowa, Massachusetts, and Oregon kept the 
entrance of the harbor illumined with their searchlights 
as with the light of the sun. So brilliant, so glaring, so 
confusing was the light that the soldiers in the Morro 
and the seamen on the ships in the harbor were blinded 
with the rays. Henceforth, the night could afford no 
friendly protection of darkness, if escape was attempted. 
As the days went on, the cordon of ships drew closer. 
They were ordered to keep constantly headed toward 
the land,’ the distance was less than four miles. No 
laxness was allowed in the severity of the blockade. 
Ships were obliged to keep their stations. Signals were 
arranged for the picket steam launches as well as for the 
battleships, so that if the enemy was observed coming 
out, the direction being indicated, each ship might en- 
deavor to lay itself alongside of the enemy without 
waiting for other orders and without a moment’s 
delay. 

In the meantime the Marblehead and Yankee, from 
Key West, came and took the town of Guantanamo, 
to the eastward of Santiago, in conjunction with the 
marine battalion under Colonel Huntington, where ex- 
cellent work was done.. The admiral realized the use- 
fulness of this situation as a base of supplies. To Guan- 
tanamo the ships, when necessary, proceeded for coal. 

The army contingent arriving, assisted by the fleet, 
landed at Daiquiri, likewise to the east of Santiago, and 
besieged the city. Here was brave fighting against su- 
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perior forces behind intrenchments, and battles desper- 
ately won. 

With various episodes the united work went on 
against the doomed city, the ships doing their part 
with fearful precision and absolute accuracy of gun- 
nery, as district by district they laid waste the city at 
the head of the harbor with their far-reaching guns. 

It was the general understanding in the navy that 
the army was to gain the forts at the entrance to the 
harbor, in order to avail itself of the aid of the fleet.? 
Then the harbor mines could be removed, and the 
ingress of the fleet assured. The destruction of the 
Spanish fleet and the city would follow as a necessary 
consequence. 

Officers and seamen, ships and guns, were alert during 
those June days with intense watchfulness. Upon the 
harbor mouth played incessant light rays through the 
long darkness of the night, and from gleaming dawn 
to evening half-light potential lightnings lay asleep 
outside in converging lines. 

The result of this stringency was certain. The preci- 
sion of physical law, the grip of Fate, was upon the fleet 
of the Spanish admiral. 

The Merrimac had not obstructed the channel. The 
fleet might at any time attempt escape. Sampson, 
regretting the necessity, began to prepare a torpedo 
attack which, under the circumstances, did not promise 
success, subjected as the torpedo-boats would be to rapid- 


1 General Linares, July 12, in his report to General Blanco, at Havana, 
referring to the accurate gunnery of the fleet, spoke of the squadron as 
having perfect range, and bombarding the city “‘in sections, with mathe- 
. matical precision.’ 

2 That such a plan would have been carried out on the arrival of Gen- 
eral Miles, is apparent from the memorandum erder from Admiral Samp- 
son, a facsimile of which is inserted opposite page 658. The prelimina- 
ries of surrender happily rendered such action unnecessary. 
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fire guns. The object of the fleet, the destruction of 
the Spanish vessels, was, however, not lost sight of for 
a moment. 

The days of the month of June wore away to the end. 
Commodore J. A. Howell on July 1 was placed in charge 
of the blockading fleet to the north of Cuba. Commo- 
dore J. C. Watson was spoken of as the commander of a 
proposed eastern squadron.t Commodore Remey still 
remained in command of the naval base at Key West. 

The responsibility of Sampson, junior to these officers 
on the navy list, lest difficulty should arise, was consid- 
erable. Each of them, however, knew the admiral’s 
worth, and recognized it; and all the officers under his 
command, cognizant of his ability, fairness, and patriot- 
ism, did not hesitate to carry out his orders loyally. 

The event for which they had arrived at the mouth 
of the harbor was nearing. If it came at all, it would 
come suddenly, — that was all the fleet could know. 

The discipline on the ships was perfect. The person- 
ality of the admiral permeated the fleet and held its 
personnel to energetic endeavor. Admiration for the 
man, combined with the utmost regard for his profes- 
sional ability, unified its component parts and enabled 
him, as one man, to sway its tremendous force and 
direct it against whatever opposition fortune might 
bring to the encounter. 

He had carried out the spirit of the saying of Xeno- 
phon, that “it is the business of a commander not only 
to be brave himself, but to take such care of those whom 
he rules that they may be made as brave as possible.” 
All illustrious commanders have this power of winning 
respect and admiration for their ability and character. 
It was true of Nelson, of Blake, of Farragut; without 
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it no one in chief command can be called great. A man 
of much reserve; a man to win men slowly, but there- 
fore the more steadfastly and strongly; a man to say 
little, but to do much, —such was the man whom the 
American people were fortunate to have in command 
of the fleet which pointed its bows persistently, during 
the early months of the year 1898, like hounds on the 
scent, at the rocky harbor entrance to the besieged 
city. 

On the 2d of June the admiral wrote in his orders: 
“Tf the enemy tries to escape, the ships must close and 
engage as soon as possible, and endeavor to sink his 
vessels or force them to run ashore in the channel” 
—an order admirable in its brevity and directness. To 
the accomplishment of this chief purpose many memo- 
randa were prepared which show a masterly regard for 
detail, and at the same time exhibit the unwearied deter- 
mination characteristic of the man. The memorandum 
of Nelson before the battle of Trafalgar, when the cen- 
tury was still young, has become distinguished in naval 
history.1 Having studied its provisions, each captain 
knew what he was called upon to do. The tall-masted 
ships have disappeared, the motor power has gone down 
below the water line; but at the end of the century a 
like ability was exhibited on the southern shore of Cuba 
with a more wonderful result.? 

The strain of the situation of incessant watchfulness, 


1A la guerre, rien ne s’obtient que par calcul, tout ce qui n’est pas 
profondément médité dans ces details ne produit aucun resultat certain.” 
— NAPOLEON. 

2 Of Nelson’s famous memorandum, Chabaud-Arnault says, “ La clarte, 
la concision, la simplicité de son memorandum en font un cuvre de génie; 
l'étonnante précision avec laquelle furent exécutés sur le champ de bataille 
les plans tracés étaient document montre qu’ils étaient le fruit d’une étude 
approfondie.’’ — Strategie et Tactique des Flottes Modernes, p. 41, 
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day after day, had been lessened somewhat by the won- 
derful beauty of the scene as the sun rose over the 
tropic sea, as it shone in full light, as it sank into the 
red west. There were the rocky, wooded heights before 
the fleet, the green embankments with gigantic trees, 
the far-away undulating hills, dreamy and blue in the 
distance, growing indistinct in outline in the haze of the 
heated air. In the foreground the rocky channel en- 
trance, against which the mighty sea perpetually beat 
its waves into white fringes; the Morro, on the right, 
a rocky fortress with its tiers of frowning guns, which 
had stood sentinel over the sea for centuries; ‘‘ the 
splendid moles and firm-built bastions,” which were 
“all cemented by the blood: and sweat of millions of 
gentle Indians”; the sinuous, tortuous channel where 
the still water reflected the gigantic trees and the white 
fortress in its steel-blue depths; an indescribable 
wealth of sea and mountain, forest and overarching 
heaven, for the eye to feast upon, —all lay before the 
fleet during that month of June, 1898. 

On the morning of Sunday, July 38, the Spanish fleet 
prepared to make a sortie. Admiral Cervera realized the 
critical nature of the situation, with the army marching 
against the city in whose harbor he lay at anchor, upon 
whose supplies he depended, — a scant measure of which, 
in coal and provisions, he obtained with the utmost dif- 
ficulty, owing to lack of appliances and good manage- 
ment, — and with Sampson’s fleet thundering seaward at 
intervals and blinding the harbor entrance with search- 
light glare as soon as the sun went down. Orders 
had come from General Blanco at Havana which were 
final. His course was determined on. There seems to 
have been little thought of attack. He was advised to 
make the attempt to escape, when in the quiet of the 
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morning, the ships’ companies of the American fleet 
should be at divine service. 

They are strong ships there facing the Morro, built of 
iron and steel and brass from the rock-ribbed earth; 
within, clean, polished, and smooth as the rocky moun- 
tain surface, white, glistening in the sunlight; without, 
dark with the gray of the uncertain dawn of a Novem- 
ber morning. Straight-bodied, with curves of buoyancy 
and beauty, having Tartarean fire hid in their vitals, and 
Vesuvian thunders, outbursts of smoke and flame, in 
their sides; with tremendous power to lift and stir and 
speed, in which Archimedes would have delighted; like 
strong-winged birds, knowing how to fan furiously in 
their swift courses. 

Fashioned far differently from the Athenian vessels, 
with oars of many banks, at Salamis, where the axe and 
the adze and the hammer made wooden walls, and the 
hunter and butcher were the sailmakers, with their 
hides. The soul of Euclid, the magic of the calculus, 
the power of Vulcan, the furnace heat, the laboratory, 
the turning-lathe, are there embodied in delicate preci- 
sion, in gigantic strength, in noiseless power, in smooth 
gliding. Through their bodies are nerve traceries of 
subtle lightning, avenues of thought and direction, 
nature’s motors and voices, and supereminent, the brain 
of a man to govern all. 

Quiet reigned supreme over the clear water which 
revealed the inverted outline of the vessels as they lay 
in the harbor, where Cervera, his captains and his crews, 
made silent and last preparations for the coming fight, 
the fleet outside all unaware that the decisive hour had 
come. 

It was a beautiful day. A sapphire sky curved its 
infinite distance over the emerald shore and the blue 
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water. Cloudless and clear was the atmosphere. Nota 
ripple stirred upon the smooth surface of the sea. The 
waiting fleet were busy with the ships’ routine. From 
stem to stern the ships were ready for the keen eyes 
of captains and executive officers on their tours of 
inspection. 

At 8.50 o’clock the Mew York, with Admiral Samp- 
son, started for Siboney, twelve miles to the eastward 
of the blockading station, for a conference with Gen- 
eral Shafter of the army, flying the signal, “ Disre- 
gard the movements of the commander-in-chief.”! So 
the Mew York passed rapidly to the eastward in the 
performance of her important duty. 

At three bells, half-past nine of the morning watch, 
the ships encircled the harbor mouth in crescent shape, 
with the Jowa in the centre; then eastward the Oregon, 
the Indiana, and the converted yacht, the Gloucester. 
To the westward were the Zevas, the Brooklyn, and the 
Vixen to the northwest. The Massachusetts had gone to 
Guantanamo for coal at 4 A.M.; the Suwanee also. Near 
the Indiana lay the Resolute, an unprotected vessel, 
having on board the countermining outfit designed to 
force the harbor entrance. To the far eastward, about 
seven miles, lay the Hist, a converted yacht, and the 
torpedo-boat Hricsson. 

The admiral, as the Mew York approached Siboney, 
stood on the quarter-deck ready to go ashore, when 
suddenly from the signal bridge a voice cried out, 
“Smoke in the harbor!” All eyes turned immediately 
to the harbor entrance, when again from the bridge 
came the startling intelligence, “The fleet’s coming 
out!” The admiral lowered his glass, and quietly 
said: “ Yes; they’re coming out. Hoist two-fifty,” — the 

1 See Appendix X. 
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signal which all the fleet knew by heart, which said, 
“Close in toward harbor entrance, and attack vessels!” 

The magnificent cruiser, her helm being put. over, 
swung round and headed toward the enemy, every one 
feeling the intensest excitement as the direction of the 
escaping Spanish ships seemed uncertain. It was soon 
discovered that they were making westward. A few 
minutes before the New York discovered the fact, the 
coming out became known almost simultaneously to all 
the ships which lay outside the harbor. 

The crews had been called to quarters on the different 
ships of the fleet, preparatory to inspection and muster. 

On the Jowa the last stroke of the bell had but just 
rung through the ship whose position abreast the en- 
trance was most favorable for observation, when Lieuten- 
ants Schuetze and Hill discovered the bows of the Infanta 
Maria Teresa as she rounded the point. Lieutenant 
Schuetze immediately gave the order to fire a 6-pounder. 
The first shot of the battle was fired by Lieutenant 
Hill. The first signal was hoisted on the Lowa. 

Captain Evans, hurrying on deck, saw that the signal 
« Enemy’s ships coming out” was already flying. Such 
instant activity characterized every ship in this well- 
ordered squadron. 

On the Oregon the masthead of a ship was discovered 
“at twenty-eight minutes after nine,” and immediately 
the ship, which had sailed fourteen thousand miles for 
a chance like this, was frantic with men whose eyes were 
dancing with battle expectation. She hoisted a signal, 
fired a gun, and sounded a siren, to give warning to the 
fleet. 

The Zexas, lying somewhat farther inshore than the 
Brooklyn and Iowa, was under way within three minutes 
of the time that the alarm was given at ‘full speed and 
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firing, with every man at his post.” She, too, flew the 
signal 250, ‘The enemy is attempting to escape.” 

The commanding officer of the Indiana was standing 
on the quarter-deck, the ship being at quarters ready to 
receive the final reports of the executive officer, when 
a sharp report rang out over the sea from the Lowa; 
this they heard, and saw at the same time, the signal, 
‘“Knemy’s ships coming out.” In about two minutes, 
it seemed, the engines began to turn, and the great ship, 
lifting herself into vital action, stood for the Morro, and 
for whatever fate might befall. 

Next to the eastward, after the Indiana, lay the 
Gloucester.1 Her captain heard a voice call down the 
hatchway to the berth-deck, “They’re coming out!” 
Immediately the helm was put hard a-port, and the little 
craft turned toward the enemy, slowing to the speed of 
the Indiana, and firing as she went. 

Beyond the Texas, to the westward, was the Brooklyn, 
Commodore Schley’s flagship. The Brooklyn was at 
quarters also, and the same enterprise characterized this 
splendid vessel as the others. Captain Cook rang “full 
speed in both engines, ordered steam on all boilers, and 
directed the helmsman to stand for the head of the 
Spanish column.” 

The little Vizen steered to the southward, standing 
by for any emergency which might occur. 

Never was a fleet in greater readiness for a sudden 
battle. 

The fleet of Spain, forced out by dire stress of war, 
unable to escape at night, watched by the opposing 
fleet, which lacked two of its finest vessels that morning, 
with pathetic despair, bade their last farewells, and 
steamed steadily down the channel. The Maria Teresa, 

1The Corsair, N. Y. Y. C. 
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with Admiral Cervera, led, followed by the Vizcaya, the 
Oristobal Colon, and Almirante Oquendo, at a speed of 
from eight to ten knots, and at intervals of eight hun- 
dred yards; at a greater distance the torpedo-boats 
Pluton and Furor. 

While the instinct of escape seemed to pervade the 
Spanish fleet rather than that of combat, it must be 
recognized that here were men leaving their security of 
a quiet harbor, land-locked, mountain-sheltered, calm in 
shadowed serenity, going to what they felt, to what 
they knew, must be certain disaster, defeat, and death. 
It is fitting, therefore, that a great degree of admiration 
should be given to these seamen, who, when the day 
came, stood by their ships and their guns as long as it 
was possible for mortals to stand, under. the destructive 
fire of a thoroughly disciplined fleet.1 

On they came, in line of battle, bows on, seeking 
safety in flight, unable to reply for fifteen-minutes, until 
they reached the Diamante Bank and turned to star- 
board. They suffered the agony of the imminent, the 
certain, the terrible attack which rained death upon 
them a little later, but did not stop them in their mad 
rush for freedom.2. The hurrying American squadron 
looked with admiration upon the sharp and ornamented 
bows of the Spanish vessels as they raced for dear life 
~ like superb steeds, one after the other, heads out to the 
open sea, turning at the same place and swiftly speeding 
past ‘the high-hilled shores, fleeing, and firing as they 
went. z 
The conflict is already well on in furious activity, 

1‘ A veritable hell.’? — LizuTENANT MULLER. 

2Many of the seamen had been in the trenches before Santiago for 
twenty-four hours, and were hurried aboard ship, half starving. They 


were then given large draughts of liquor to stimulate them and to make 
up for the food which they lacked. 
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the heavy ships having all sprung to the oceasion’s call, 
having all begun to hammer at the hapless cruisers with 
their thunderbolts, each captain taking the initiative 
as if the battle depended upon his individual action. 

The scene of the battle lay to the westward of the 
harbor entrance. The Mew York was four miles east- 
ward of the blockading station, and about nine miles 
from the Morro; starting back, she made such swift 
progress that the fight was easily observed from her 
decks in its later stages. They wished for wings, for 
speed such as never vessel had, “so loath were they to 
be out of the occasion.” The panorama was before 
them on the sea; if error was made, if loss of ship was 
experienced, if any ship should double on her track, the 
swiftest vessel of them all would quickly be on hand to 
do whatever the circumstance required. 

Captain Chadwick and the men on the New York had 
the satisfaction of observing, just after the events, the 
great successes of the day, coupled with the keen disap- 
pointment that they could not have taken a more active 
part in the engagement. The admiral was there to 
direct and command, should occasion or emergency 
require, had the engagement been prolonged; but the 
exceeding swiftness of the movements of his ships, their 
accuracy and rapidity of fire, the shortness of the action, 
rendered it happily unnecessary. 

The battle began at 9.35 A.m., when the Maria Teresa 
showed her forefoot at the rocky gate; its chief and 
most violent phase was over at 11.05 a.m. 

The ships each made for the enemy in directions 
varying as their positions from the blockaded point. 
During this hour and a half their movements were 
kaleidoscopic, as viewed on the plain of the sea, in the 
rising smoke-mist, but the chart shows them first in 
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a little group together, and then heading inshore and 
westward to head off and destroy the fugitive fleet. 

The escaping vessels made a picture to excite enthu- 
siasm as they came out upon the wide sea. But the 
rush of the American squadron had in it something of 
grandeur. They were alert as ferrets. They swarmed 
like bees. They ran as hounds to the chase. They 
flashed like lightning over the sea surface, and stormed 
with continuous roll of battle thunder, with a rain of 
iron hail amid thick clouds of smoke. The pent-up 
eagerness of ships and men seemed united, and broke 
forth in a mighty burst of swift attack against the enemy. 

The lowa awoke to her duty, steamed swiftly, firing 
at diminishing ranges from five thousand to twelve hun- 
dred yards? The Maria: Teresa passing ahead, a broad- 
side was fired with starboard helm. With port helm 
the Jowa was turned to intercept the second ship; this 
ship, the Vizcaya, drawing ahead, the same manceuvre 
was repeated, and the full starboard broadside was 
given to her with telling effect. Again was this ma- 
neeuvre repeated as the third ship came out, and then 
with starboard helm the Jowa followed the westward 
course of the Spanish ships. The Jowa was handled 
extremely well, with tactical skill. 

Following the blockade order from right to left alter- 
nately, the Oregon, next to the Jowa, inspired by Samp- 
son’s order, “If. the enemy tries to escape, the ships 
must close and engage as soon as possible and endeavor 
to sink his vessels, or force them to run ashore,” en- 
deavored to carry it out, letter and spirit, to the ut- 
most! As soon as the Teresa appeared, the Oregon 
opened fire, using her main battery while a shower of 
projectiles flew over her. 

1 Captain Clark’s report. 
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When about three hundred yards off, the Oregon 
perceived the Vizcaya swinging off shore and heading 
across her bow, firing at the same time her forward guns 
at the Brooklyn, and her port guns at the Oregon. Here 
was the Oregon’s chance. She sent a shell from one of 
her turret guns which apparently struck her in the port 
bow, and sent her back; a few minutes later a 13- 
inch shell hit her fairly amidships, and probably set her 
on fire, and soon the Vizcaya, like her sister ships, was a 
burning mass of wood and heat-twisted iron on the 
beach. The other ships passing rapidly, she turned 
to the westward. As she approached, the Oquendo, on 
fire, turned in toward the beach. A raking gun fire was 
_ poured into her by the Oregon as she passed. The 
Oregon’s gathering headway made her terribly efficient 
by reason of the nearness and speed of her approach. 
The ship fairly leaped out of the sea in eagerness, like 
a thing of life. This was not all of her work. She, too, 
passed on to the westward in. the chase. The Oregon 
could not have been handled better. 

The Texas, to the westward of the Iowa, a little farther 
inshore, opened with her forward 6-inch gun. Start- 
ing at arange of forty-two hundred yards, in ten minutes 
it was thirty-five hundred yards for the Spanish flag- 
ship. As the Zevas speeded on, the quick-running 
Spanish ships caused her to move westward, while she 
drove her singing bolts into the Oquendo and Vizcaya. 
But in the midst of her rapid rush the Brooklyn sud- 
denly appeared out of the cloud and smoke, “ bearing 
toward us, across our bows, turning on her port helm, 
with big waves curling over her bows, and great clouds 
of black smoke pouring from her funnels.”1 A moment 
of breathless heart-bursting surprise seized the Texas 

1 Captain Philip, The Century, May, 1899. ; 
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officers on the bridge, while at that instant the as- 
tounded engineers heard the unexpected order shouted 
down the tube, “ Back both engines hard!” The ship 
shook with the shock of her reversed engines. The 
threatened calamity was averted. A sigh of relief as 
the more than battle danger passed, and the battleship 
went on her way, the fast cruiser on hers. At ten 
minutes to ten the three ships, the Zezxas, Oregon, and 
Jowa, were nearly together, running parallel with the 
Spanish cruisers. As the Oregon drew up and passed 
ahead, she blanketed the fire of the Texas for a moment. 
One of the Oguendo’s shells set her on fire, but for 
this or for any emergency the Texas was ready. The 
Texas fired deliberately and with great effect. One of 
her large 12-inch shells is known to have struck the 
Spanish vessel. Of smaller shot she had her share of 
hits in the summing up. 

It was at 10.15 a.m. the Maria Teresa turned to run 
inshore. It was a short and troubled course, two- 
thirds of an hour, when her career ended, having put 
only six miles of blue water behind her from the Morro. 
Five minutes later the Almirante Oquendo, named after 
the brave old Spanish officer, met a like fate: she, too, 
was driven ashore. i 

The Texas played her part well in this battle game. 
She carried away some battle scars; she also chased 
the remaining flying cruisers. 

The fleet was carrying out the admiral’s orders: 
they were “to force them to run ashore.” 

Beyond the Oregon, to the eastward, the Indiana was 
stationed. From midnight to sunrise of July 2, the 
crew had been on guard, keeping their guns trained on 

_the harbor mouth. But when the ships came out, 
fatigue was forgotten, and heading to the northwest as 
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she was, immediately the ship was alive with simulta- 
neous orders for engines, batteries, and ranges, carried 
out with instant precision. ‘Get to your guns, lads,” 
her captain shouted; “our chance has come at last.” 
The cheers which rang through the ship rolled out in 
exultant anticipation, while the vessel, alike ready for 
parade or battle, stood for the scene of conflict, with 
whirling screws propelling her through the sea. There 
was the possibility that the Spanish ships might turn to 
the eastward; if so, the 18-inch guns were ready with 
a murderous fire at close range. It was the privi- 
lege of the Indiana, from her position on the flank of 
the Spanish ships, to receive with the Jowa the first fire 
of the fleet and the shore battery as well, as they 
rounded the Diamante shoal and proceeded westward. 
So upon the Teresa, the Vizcaya, the Oquendo, and the 
Colon the Indiana’s guns played with perfect execution. 
A pitiless hail of deadly missiles was showered upon 
them; her shots also contributed to the sum total of 
their misery, as, crippled to the death, they were forced 
ashore. In the forty minutes’ fight the Indiana had 
demonstrated her battle qualities to the satisfaction of 
the most fastidious naval critic. At that time half the 
Spanish fleet was destroyed. 

The New York at this time was bowling through the 
waves at a great speed; she was on the battle plain of 
the sea, the scene of the conflict. The receding fight 
caused the admiral to push on toward the end while as 
yet the fugitives were running. He was acting on the 
Nelsonian principle that nothing is done as long as any- 
thing remains to be done in way of the destruction of 
the enemy’s fleet. The Jndiana was signalled to return 
and blockade the entrance lest other vessels should - 
appear and make havoc with the transports at the west. 
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Sketch of the battle of Santiago, forwarded on Tuly,25, 1898, to the Commander-in-Chief of the North Atlantic Station by Capt. H. C. Taylor, commanding U.S.S. 
“Indiana,” as a supplement to his report of the battle. : : 

Norr.— In the ron of the ** Wainwright Board,” the plotted position of the ‘ Brooklyn” is considerably further to the northward, and the track of the ‘Texas’ 
passes to the westward through the centre of the loop made by the ‘‘ Brooklyn.” 
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The New York now pressed on, viewing the success of 
the battleships with satisfaction, but speeding with un- 
ceasing, steadily growing velocity after the Vizcaya and 
Colon. As she sped on, Sampson signalled the Jowa to 
proceed to the help of the people on the Vizcaya, in 
danger of death by fire or drowning. Nothing in the 
situation was neglected, the claims of humanity in the 
mind of the admiral at the time outweighing any battle 
necessity. 

The farthermost vessel to the westward was the 
Brooklyn, under command of Captain F. A. Cook, flying 
the broad pennant of Commodore W.S. Schley. The 
signal from the Jowa,—‘ Enemy’s ships coming out,” 
—and the firing of her gun, found every one alert, 
while the Brooklyn’s navigator, Lieutenant Hodgson, 
almost simultaneously announced the fact. Immedi- 
ately the signal was run up, “Enemy coming out — 
action.” 

Within five minutes, fire was opened on the Teresa 
by her port battery, a raking fire at the close range of 
fifteen hundred yards. She then, as the enemy turned 
westward, by the order of Commodore Schley, wore 
round with port helm, firing as she turned, until the 
starboard battery came into play. Her manceuvre was 
different from that of the rest of the fleet, taking her to 
the eastward, while the enemy was flying to the west- 
ward, and bringing her more directly into the zone of 
fire. Her great speed made up for any loss of time, 
and as her fire was continuous, it may be doubted 
whether there was any loss of efficiency. It was a 
*mancuvre which, if followed by the fleet, would have 

resulted detrimentally. As it was, the swift, unexpected 
turning in the grand rush for close action, amid the 
dense smoke, nearly caused a collision with the Tezas, 


1 Confirmatory of Captain Cook’s order. 
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which was avoided by the prompt reversal of the engines 
on that vessel... To have turned to the westward in 
common with the almost simultaneous movement of the 
vessels nearer the Morro was the wiser plan; it would 
naturally be expected of her from her extreme west- 
ward position. It would seem, then, that the Brooklyn, 
with her superior speed, lost an opportunity to espe- 
cially distinguish herself, either in an encounter. with 
the Vizcaya, or in leading the fighting as the Spaniards 
flew westward. 

Steering to the westward with a clear course, the 
Brooklyn shot as an arrow from the bow, the ship seem- 
ing to feel.the reaction from the extreme tension of the 
strict blockade. Her speed increased under excellent 
management to fourteen knots at this time, and she 
kept pace with the Spanish vessels, just forward her 
starboard bow, at which she fired furiously, rapidly, and 
with superb marksmanship, — against the Teresa, with 
her 5-inch shells, against the Oquendo as well. 

Against the Vizcaya, as she ran madly on, the Brook- 
lyn’s batteries pounded with unceasing blows. The 
Spanish ships fired over and at her and around her. 
She was struck many times — more times than any other 
vessel.1 With the Oregon she had the privilege, on ac- 
count of her position and speed, of being in constant 
action from the beginning to the end of the fight. 

The little Vien, Lieutenant A. Sharp, Jr., at the ex- 
treme west, was headed toward the Morro, but turning 
so as not to obstruct the fire of the fleet, she steered to 
the southward and then to the westward, making from 
twelve to thirteen and a half knots an-hour. Then, 
having boldly made her way through the shower of 


1 Twenty times; the Hartford, at Mobile Bay, twenty, but with more 
disastrous consequences. 
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shells which fell around her, she daringly played her 
part, and opened fire on the Vizcaya at 11.06, until that 
vessel was observed to be without an ensign, when her 
firing ceased; while all the time the Brooklyn on her 
starboard bow was volleying incessantly as she steamed 
ahead, the leader of the fleet. 

The torpedo-boat Ericsson, Lieutenant N. R. Usher, 
accompanied the New York on her way to Siboney, and 
turned with that vessel to the westward as the Spanish 
vessels came out. At full speed she darted ahead, pre- 
pared for torpedo attack, aiming at the Vizcaya, which 
vessel just previous to her coming up had struck to the 
Jowa. She then followed in chase of the remaining ves- 
sel, the Colon. Although under fire, she was not struck, 
and was ordered back by Admiral Sampson to pick up 
drowning men; then proceeding on her way she re- 
ceived orders from the Jowa to rescue the survivors on 
board the Vizcaya, then on fire. Afterward, going east- 
ward, the Ericsson sighted the Indiana and the Austrian 
battleship, the Kaiserin Maria Theresa (which had been 
mistaken for a Spanish man-of-war), and then was busy 
towing boats from the wrecks of the burning ships at 
signal from the Harvard. The latter vessel, under Cap- 
tain Cotton, did yeoman service, working constantly 
for five hours and rescuing 85 officers and 637 men. 

The Hist, Lieutenant Young, under temporary com- 
mand of Lieutenant Commander Hazeltine, returning 
from Siboney with the flagship, did admirable service 
in rescuing the prisoners from the burning ships. 

What misery, what agony of despair and defeat, was 
felt aboard the Spanish vessels now ashore, burning, ex- 
ploding, who can tell! What scenes of horror, led like 
sheep to the slaughter, these men of the sea experienced, 
as they were hurled from their guns, broken and bleed- 

2x 
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ing, unable to make effective reply owing to the light- 
ning-like rapidity of the American fire, no words can 
describe. 

While the battleships were engaged with the Spanish 
ships, the Gloucester, Lieutenant-Commander Richard 
Wainwright, turned his small vessel toward the enemy 
and waited for the torpedo-boat destroyers to come out, 
in the meantime forcing her engines until at the close 
of the battle they attained the great speed of seventeen 
knots. A signal from the Jndzana, *“Gunboats close 
in,” assured her captain of safety from the Indiana's 
guns. The fight which thereafter ensued was the admi- 
ration of the fleet and was the most striking episode of 
the entire action. The boldness of it, — the unarmored 
yacht, like a pygmy among giants, pushing her swift 
‘way with as much assurance as the big battleships, 
waiting coolly for her foes to come out, and then receiv- 
ing them with volleys fired with deliberation, precision, 
and effectiveness, and with apparent unconcern in the 
midst of dangers from the Spanish cruisers, the shore 
batteries, the fire of the American vessels, — the superb 
daring of the attempt, followed by so efficient execu- 
tion, thrills the heart of every man eager to read of a 
brave deed bravely done. 

Strange contrast it was. A yacht devoted to rec- 
reation and pleasure, accustomed only to peaceful 
errands, knowing only the familiar sea sights and 
sounds, thrusting her sharp bows through glinting 
waves in noontide heat, running by shores whereon 
trimly cut lawns backed by stately villas fringed with 
green the water’s edge, gliding over the sea in the 
bright moonlight, on whose decks the tripping of danc- 
ing feet, the delights of music, the fascinations of con- 


1 The signal was misread ; it was, ‘‘ Enemy’s torpedo-boats coming out,” 
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versation, had been known — pastime pleasures all; 
and here in the far-away waters, changed to an armed 
warrior in the midst of battle thunders, holding un- 
daunted front to the dread attack of the twin destroyers. 

The Pluton and the Furor were bravely fought. 
Nearer and nearer they came, their shot almost reached 
the Gloucester, falling about twenty yards off. The 
Gloucester having shortened the distance from three 
thousand yards, at twelve hundred yards opened fire. 
Soon the Pluton slowed down, apparently disabled ; 
the forward guns had been playing on the Pluton and 
the after on the Furor, afterward the battery was concen- 
trated on the Furor at a distance of six hundred yards. 
And then the Pluton, at 10.15, was run upon the rocks, 
and blew up. At the same time the Furor headed toward 
the Gloucester. The critical moment of the fight had 
come. Would she drive a torpedo into the little craft ? 
Would she escape up the harbor? But all this time the 
battleships, mindful of the brave fight the Gloucester was 
making, had been lending their aid. They knew her 
peril. The New York, hastening from the eastward, 
fired two or three shots at the Furor. Amid them all 
the unhappy boat was done for. She began to circle 
with helm hard over, like a one-winged bird. So she lay 
helpless. “A white flag was waved from forward,” and 
she surrendered. 

Boats immediately put off to save her crew. “The 
vessel,” says Lieutenant Huse, “was a perfect shambles.”’ 
The work of rescue began; various explosions were 
heard, the dying groans of the vessel, ane at 11.380 she 
suddenly ‘threw her bows in the air,” as a man would 
throw his arms when shot, and sank in the sea. <A sin- 
gle well-aimed shot from her would have destroyed the 
Gloucester, all unprotected as she was. Not aman was 
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hurt, nor was the vessel struck. She bore a charmed 
life. Later the Indiana signalled “Congratulations,” and 
the Gloucester’s crew was delighted. ‘ This praise,” said 
Wainwright, “from one who, we all felt, knew what good 
work meant, nearly upset the discipline of the ship, and 
for a moment we forgot the sufferings of others, and 
gave vent to our joy by wild cheers.” At midnight 
when, at her old station, she stood sentinel off the Morro, 
Lieutenant Staunton passed in a torpedo-boat, and said, 
“The admiral admired your splendid work.” “ This,” 
wrote Wainwright, “filled our cup to overflowing.” 

To the westward the fight was still in progress. Just 
as the Vizcaya turned toward the shore at Asseraderos, 
striking her colors, the Mew York, as has been said, 
abreast of the Indiana, signalled to the latter to return to 
keep watch over the harbor entrance. Keeping on her 
course, the flagship followed swiftly the remaining vessel 
of the Spanish fleet, the Colon, which had kept inshore 
and was running desperately for safety, followed by the 
Brooklyn, the Oregon, and the Texas, the Brooklyn in 
the lead. Schley signalled to the fleet, “Close up.” 
The Oregon answered and repeated the signal, which 
was unavailing, the smoke and the distance preventing 
the other vessels seeing it. The stress of the battle was 
now over. The decks of the ships were filled with faith- 
ful men who had been laboring with intense zeal in the 
superheated air of engine rooms, and came up from 
below, gasping for fresh air, half naked and begrimed. 
The sight which they witnessed was inspiring. Afar in 
the distance was the Colon, her red and yellow banner 
outlined against the green of the hills, spouting out her 
life with black puffs of despair. Their own ships were 
making their best speed. 

The magnificent battleship Oregon, a perfect ma- 
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chine, rushed superbly forward, while her crew below 
decks, inured to days of similar demands upon their 
skill and. strength, worked like veterans, with the 
efficiency which comes from practised habit. Before 
her bows the white waves rose high and curled and fell 
in one continuous motion; the engines throbbed with 
steady, strong beats as though conscious of their power; 
the smoke rushed out in black clouds, lowered into 
long streamers, vanished into thinness, and disappeared 
thousands of yards astern. The Brooklyn, keeping to 
the southward, with the little Vizen on her lee, lest a 
turn should be made outward; the New York inshore, 
lest by a sudden turning in her tracks the Colon should 
find an avenue of escape; the Texas and Oregon keeping 
parallel courses; while the Brooklyn and Oregon kept 
steadily ahead, — nearer and nearer, as the minutes went 
by of those two swift hours,—the battleships and 
cruisers forged their way through the sea. 

The Colon had run forty-eight miles in the open sea. 
Her end was approaching, —an end which was a fore- 
gone conclusion from the time she peered out from the 
harbor gate. 

The Brooklyn was rounding up the day in speed and 
accurate gunnery in admirable form, and steering for 
the far-away point of land to head off the fugitive. At 
the same time the Oregon was pushing her bow in a 
direction to force the Spaniard in to the shore. The 
Brooklyn fired a few 8-inch shells, the Oregon also; the 
fire was returned by the Colon, which was six miles 
ahead when the Vizcaya ran ashore, but the shots fell 
short. 

_ The chase aboard the Oregon filled the vessel with 
excitement. Down below, in the intense heat, the 
officers were assisting the firemen to keep the hungry 
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furnaces fed. The Colon occasionally changed her 
course, turning uncertainly inshore and then resuming 
her flight, while the Brooklyn and the Oregon were 
closing in on her with the certainty of fate. Just as 
the Oregon’s chief engineer came on deck to beg that 
a gun might be fired to encourage his exhausted men, 
Lieutenant Eberle, at Captain Clark’s suggestion to “try 
a 18-inch shell on her,” sent, at 12.50 p.m., a 1100- 
pounder singing over the water. 

But the end is in sight; for the 18-inch shells of the 
Oregon, fired with deliberation and precision, and the 
tremendous speed of the battleship, combined to render 
the issue certain. Five times the 13-inch guns spoke 
out their terrific warning; with the sixth shot falling 
just ahead of the doomed vessel, she turned to the shore. 

It was twelve minutes after one o’clock when, from 
a distance of nearly five miles, a range of ninety-five 
hundred yards, the Oregon sent a seventh shell which 
whitened the water under the stern of the Colon. Her 
colors were promptly lowered. It was the last shot 
of the battle. 

In this battle orchestra the overture was begun by 
the Lowa, the finale was played by the 13-inch pipe 
of the Oregon. 

Then five hundred and fifty men hurriedly grouped 
themselves on her forward deck, cheering, singing, 
shouting, in the intoxication of joy. Suddenly the 
strains of the Star-Spangled Banner rolled over the 
sea. Cheers for the captain were given, who spoke 
words of deep feeling to them. They had sailed four- 
teen thousand miles for this joyous moment. The 
Brooklyn signalled “ Congratulations upon the glorious 
victory,” and cheered the Oregon, whose cheers were 
returned with redoubled exultation. 
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A few moments later, the pursuers arrive. At the 
mouth of the Rio Tarquino, fifty miles from Santiago, 
the Colon ran ashore. The New York and the Texas 
are rapidly coming up. At. a quarter past one the 
Texas signalled to the Vixen astern, “ Enemy has sur- 
rendered.” This was repeated to the New York in the 
distance, but was not acknowledged. Captain Cook of 
the Brooklyn, which had done so much for the honor of 
the country during the day, was ordered to board the 
Colon and receive her surrender; the Spanish captain, 
Moreu, remarking, “I surrender; you are too much for 
us,” while Commodore Paredes, overcome, wept bitterly 
as they sat in the cabin which had been utterly wrecked 
by a shot. 

At about 2.15 the New York, at full speed, came up, 
when Captain Cook reported to Admiral Sampson the 
surrender. 

The battle was over. The torn and twisted wrecks were 
burning and exploding on the beach— disaster signals.} 
The power of Spain had been broken in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The Spanish admiral had reached the shore from the 
wreck of the burning Teresa, and was brought on board 
the little Gloucester, where, scantily clad, he surren- 
dered to Commander Wainwright. The rescue of the 
Spanish seamen was attended with more danger to 
the rescuers than they had experienced in the battle. 
The black burning ships, the frequent explosions, the hot 
decks, the discharge of the ordnance, all rendered the 
work one of extreme peril. Commanders Carlier and 
Vasques, of the destroyers Furor and Pluton, besides 


’ 1 After surrendering, the Spaniards dishonorably sunk the Colon by 
opening the valves, —an act by which they forfeited the usual considera- 
tion due prisoners of war. 
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other officers and men, were brought aboard the Glou- 
cester. Later the admiral was transferred to the Jowa. 

There can be no greater commendation of the spirit 
which animated the American fleet than the sudden and 
great change from the horrible tempest of war which 
broke the ships and the hearts of the despairing Spai.- 
iards to the tender sympathetic rescue and healing of 
the wounded.1 

“JT cannot express my admiration,” wrote Captain 
Evans, in his report to the admiral, * for my magnifi- 
cent crew. So long as the enemy showed his flag they 
fought like American seamen 5 but when the flag came 
down they were as gentle and tender as American 
women.” 

When the Zeaas crew, rejoicing in the victory, began 
to cheer, her considerate Captain Philip said, “Don’t 
cheer, boys. Don’t yousee the poor fellows are dying?” 
After that the Spaniards heard no sign of exultation 
from the Texas crew. 

Captain Eulate of the Vizeaya was brought on board 
the Jowa wounded, and offered his sword to Captain 
Evans, who refused to accept it, which. act of refusal, 
when the crowd of men forward, composing the crew, 
who stood half clad and smoke begrimed noticed, they 
sent up a ringing cheer of approbation. There had 
been admirable work in the engine and fire rooms ; 
admirable work on deck. The ships had been filled 
with stout hearts of men whose chief glory is, that as 
part of a great organization of material and men, each 
man did his duty in his place. 


1 In 1350, after a fight between English and Spanish ships, the whole of 
a crew that surrendered to the Earl of Lancaster was thrown overboard, 
according to the barbarous custom of the age. — MONSTRELET. 

Some progress has been made in six hundred years. 
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Incidents of fearlessness were many; but Trainor’s 
work, as boatswain’s mate of the Jowa, when alongside 
the burning Vizcaya, is noteworthy for the wonderful 
courage exhibited. The ship was burning, the heat 
terrific; three Spanish sailors were holding on to the 
rail, their bodies hanging over the side, paralyzed with 
fear, when Trainor remarking, ‘We must save these 
men somehow,” clainbered up on deck, kicked the men 
overboard, and dove after them himself into the sea 
among the sharks which were viciously attacking the 
floating corpses and the yet living Spaniards swimming 
for their lives. : 

From the Brooklyn, Captain Murphy, of the marine 
corps, reported the incident of the jamming of a car- 
tridge in the bore of a 6-pounder, and how bravely his 
men worked for its extraction. Corporal Gray went 
out over the ship’s side, and made the attempt, while 
the turret guns thundered over his head, holding with 
one hand on to the Jacob’s ladder, and with the other 
using arammer. Quarter-gunner Smith made a like at- 
tempt, but failed. To dismount the gun was the only 
alternative. Then Private Macneal, as a forlorn hope, 
offered his services, inserting the rammer into the bore of 
the gun, while the blasts from the turrets nearly swept 
him away, and the enemy’s shots were flying all around 
him. Having succeeded, he returned to his duties “ as 
if what he had done was a matter of everyday routine.” 

‘As the New York passed the Iowa, while she was get- 
ting out boats to rescue the Vizcaya’s men, her crew 
“gave Sampson -cheer after cheer; and I shall never 
forget,” wrote Captain Evans, “the yell that came from 
her deck, as in reply to the commander-in-chief’s hail, 
‘How many men have you lost?’ I answered, ‘Not a 
man hurt aboard the ship.’” 
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With one exception only, that of chief yeoman Ellis, 
aboard the Brooklyn, who was killed, and one wounded, 
J. Burns, first-class fireman, the same tale was true of 
all the ships. A marvellous escape. Hours of fighting, 
thousands of men, multitudes of missiles, and only ene 
man slain, and one slightly wounded on the American 
side. 

The work of the New York in the effort to save the 
Oolon, lest she should sink in deep water immediately 
after her surrender, is a noteworthy example of seaman- 
ship. The New York’s stem was set against the Colon’s 
quarter, and afterward a line was taken from the bow 
of the flagship to the Colon’s bow, and the latter forced 
ashore, the work continuing until late at night under 
the searchlight. 

An estimate of the Spanish loss makes it 600 killed 
and wounded.2 The prisoners numbered 98 officers and 
1675 men. The Spanish vessels were early injured so 
as to be almost unmanageable; the fires which were 
started could not be put out. In the short space of 
an hour and a half, all but one were broken and burnt 
and twisted into indescribable confusion by the terrific 
impact of the American guns. 


1 The following is the official telegram announcing the battle : — 


July 3, 1898. 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, WASHINGTON: 

The fleet under my command offers the nation, as a Fourth of July 
present, the whole of Cervera’s fleet. It attempted to escape at 9.30 this 
morning. At 2 the last ship, the Cristobal Colon, had run ashore seventy- 
five miles west of Santiago and hauled down her colors. The Infanta 
Maria Teresa, Oquendo, and Vizcaya were forced ashore, burned, and 
blown up within twenty miles of Santiago. The Furor and Pluton were 


sunk within four miles of the port. 
SAMPSON. 


2 Cervera’s estimate. 
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The Spanish vessels were of twenty-knot speed; 
their torpedo-boat destroyers of twenty-nine knots. 
In speed they were nominally faster than their conquer- 
ors; in armament, comparing the two fleets, the Amer- 
icans were more than twice as powerful. As an offset 
to this, there must be taken into consideration the 
choice of time for an attack, which lay with the Span- 
ish. If it had been the object of the Spaniards to in- 
flict. most injury upon the enemy, it would have been 
better for them to have divided as they came out, and 
so divert, if possible, a concentrated attack, by which 
plan one at least might have escaped. To cripple your 
enemy is the first principle of warfare; if escape was 
the chief object, as is now evident, a dark night of mist 
and rain should have been chosen, when the blockading 
fleet would have been met at most disadvantage.! 

Captain Philip, of the Zexas, summoned aft his ship’s 
company when the battle was over, and acknowledging 
his belief in Almighty God, and grateful for his safety 
and deliverance, suggested to his officers and crew that 
each in his own way should make like acknowledgment. 
Then for a moment silence like the stillness of the night 
flew fore and aft, and each man, with bowed head, sent 
his heart-throb or his sentence of gratitude to the God 
of battles. 

Up to the year 1898, it was never realized how much 
the success of battle depends on the men below the 
protected decks; nor how much they lose of the battle 
excitement, the greatest stimulus to courage. The men 
on the Brooklyn, as on the other ships, worked like 
demons in the intense heat, and, brought on deck to re- 
-eover from their swoons, immediately sought their sta- 
tions again. Commodore Schley, considerate of their 


1 Admiral Sampson. 
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welfare, requested Captain Cook to keep the men below 
informed of any advantage which they might have 
gained, as the fight went on,—a request which the 
thoughtful captain had anticipated. Down the hatch- 
ways, and into the darkness of the turrets, messages 
were sent, and the hearts of the men were gladdened 
by the news of the growing victory. 

The Brooklyn, judged to be the fastest vessel by 
Cervera, was singled out for especial attention ; but her 
tremendous broadsides wrought havoc with any plans 
the enemy might have had. Her powerful consorts 
helped from the outset. She had the honor of being 
wounded most. To her commander, Captain Francis A. 
Cook, and subordinate officers and men should be the 
praise; she without doubt inflicted as much injury upon 
the enemy as any other vessel. Her name will always 
be associated conspicuously with the Santiago fight. 
But comparisons are invidious in such an array of ships 
and men where all rendered themselves illustrious. 

It was a battle of the captains. Each one took his 
course and managed his ship without direction of or re- 
lation to a superior officer, except so far as the rescue is" 
considered. The thoughtfulness of the admiral as he 
came upon the scene of the action, ere the battle had 
closed, is evidence of his mastery of the situation. All 
of his ships were acquitting themselves surpassingly 
well. There were vessels still in the harbor; the Indiana 
was ordered back, lest they come out. One of them was 
yet in flight. The average speed of the New York pushed 
to its maximum was fourteen knots;! if the chase was 
prolonged, the Mew York will soonest overtake. Should 
mishap befall the other chasing ships, the New York - 


1 Brooklyn’s average, 13.2 knots; Oregon’s average, 12.9. Highest 
speed of New York “ vot less than 17 knots.” — CHADWICK’s report. 
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was alert, and with an unwearied crew to send her sing- 
ing, screaming shells into the flying foe. It was true 
of Sampson, as of Rodney, of whom it was said, 
“He wrought his fleet into a perfect instrument of 
battle, flexible throughout all its parts to his every 
thought.” } 

It was not a battle, but an annihilation. The enemy 
ran and fought and, quickly broken, turned away,— the 
white flag flying. It was as though Sampson’s great 
ships, giant sea-monsters, had said, “As soon as you 
have once come out of your lurking-place, although you 
are swifter than we are, and can choose your own time 
for coming out, each of us will reach out a long arm 
and catch you, and crush you, and fling your bones in 
agony on the beach.” And so it was. 

Other than that first gun of the Jowa,—a signal 
which awoke every ship to the crisis, and was almost 
simultaneously observed, —the signals of congratula- 
tions and surrender, and the admiral’s signal to guard 
the entrance of the harbor, —a precaution up to that 
time untaken, —and to rescue the drowning men, there 
were no signals which were not obvious and _ antici- 
pated; none of importance which affected the result. 
It was preéminently a battle of the captains, a carrying 
out of a programme prepared for every emergency.? 


1 Fitchett. 

2 “ With the masterly ideas of their admiral, therefore, on the subject 
of naval tactics, every one of the captains of his squadron was most 
thoroughly acquainted, and, upon surveying: the situation of the enemy, 
they could ascertain with precision what were the ideas and intentions of 
their commander without the aid of any further instructions; by which 
means signals became almost unnecessary, much time was saved, and the 
attention of every captain could almost undistractedly be paid to the con- 
duct of his own particular ship, —a circumstance from which, upon this 
occasion, the advantages to the general service were almost incalculable.” 
—Str Epwarp Berry, Captain R.N., of Nelson at the Battle of the Nile. 
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The fleet then followed the example of the Scotch 
Captain Inglis of the Belligueur, 64, under Admiral 
Duncan, at Camperdown, who found himself perplexed 
by the signal-book, either because of absence from active 
duty afloat or from lack of experience; so he threw the 
book upon the deck in disgust, and shouted, “ Up with 
the hellem an’ gang into the middle o’t.” That is what 
the American fleet did that day: each ship for herself. 

It was not a race. It was a running fight. There is 
therefore no question of locality for any of the ships at 
a given time. The easternmost ships and the western- 
most were alike in the place of responsibility and duty. 

It was a twin battle with that of Manila Bay, which 
occurred just two months before, between the same 
peoples; in each case the Americans took the offensive, 
the Spaniards the defensive, with similar results of safety 
and destruction. There were no tactical manceuvres of 
importance in either battle. At Manila there was the 
stateliness and decorum of a duel. At Santiago it was 
a grand rush, a Donnybrook Fair fight, where the ships 
of the enemy were struck as soon as seen.! 

But there is something in a first action which meets 
a responsive chord of admiration in human nature. The 
far-away Philippines, “the long wash of Australasian 
seas,” the mysterious East, the Old W orld problems, made 
a theatre to excite the imagination, accompanied as it was 
by an engagement which shines out in brilliant unique- 
ness among all naval engagements in the world’s history. 
So Bainbridge envied Hull that first fight of the Constz- 
tution with the Guerriere in the War of 1812, though, 


1It was like the ‘fierce and headlong, yet well calculated style of 
fighting’ which began at the battle of the Saints under Lord Rodney, 
which ‘‘led to Trafalgar, and made England the undisputed mistress of 
the sea.’’ — HANNAY. 
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judged by difficulty and his opponent, his own fight with 
the Java was more conspicuous for resistance bravely 
overcome ; likewise the intrepid Farragut longed to have 
been in Winslow’s place when he fought the Alabama off 
Old World Cherbourg, though he himself had a harder 
task to crowd his coupled fleet in that hostile path under 
the guns of Fort Morgan, when he won through to vic- 
tory at Mobile Bay. 

Santiago, with its supreme success against a fleet not 
at anchor, but running rapidly and firing steadily, was a 
difficult undertaking accomplished with equal skill, and 
should not suffer in comparison. 

Strategically it was of greater importance. Nota leaf, 
therefore, should be taken by contrast from the laurels 
of every officer and man, and especially the captains, 
who made the brilliant fight. And lavishly generous 
praise is due from a grateful country to the admiral 
whose fleet made the splendid stroke which finished the 
war with Spain. 
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APPENDIX A. 


The following are the dimensions of the principal English ships 
engaged at Dungeness : — : 


a SS 








Name. YEAR BulLr. | Tons. | Krev. | Bram, Dreptu.| Guns. 
Triumph . F 1623 922 110 37 ANG: 42 
Bonaventure. 1621 675 98 33 | 15.8 34 
Garland . . 1620 394 83 27 13 26 








(1) The following extract from a contemporary Ms., of date 1659, 
refers to a conversation held in 1654, two years after this battle, 
and is of interest as a practical comment upon political conditions 
in the two countries : — 

March (?), 1654.— A discourse then between an English sea- 
captain and a Dutch skipper, How the English came to best the 
Dutch at Sea.... “The Prince of Orange,” said the Dutch 
skipper, “endeavoring to seize the Bank of Amsterdam, and dying 
soon after, the Lords States-General (to hinder the like design) 
in the homage of the present power, turned out all his father’s 
friends by sea and land, and put in gentlemen creatures of their 
own. And your Parliament, by a like jealousy, put out all the 
king’s captains that were gentlemen, and put in seamen to be cap- 
tains that were creatures of their own. Thus (says the skipper) we 
came to fight the English with gentlemen commanders at sea, and 
you are with seamen commanders of your ships, and by this means 
you came to beat the Dutch. But if ever hereafter we should fight 
with the English for the mastery of the sea, with seaman com- 
manders and you are with gentlemen commanders, we should beat 

you.” — Navy Records Society, The First Dutch War, 1652-54, Vol. 
eepseo2. 
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JAMES, in his Naval Occurrences between Great Britain and 
America, commenting on Clarke’s Naval History, says, p. 46 :— 

“At p. 105 is given a highly exaggerated account of the loss of 
H.M. ships, the Serapis, of 144, and Scarborough, of 20 guns. 
These two ships, with 294 and 1385 men, were captured, according 
to the official accounts, after a sanguinary action of nearly four 
hours, by that notorious renegado, Paul Jones, in Le Bon Homme 
Richard, of 40 guns and 875 men; the Alliance, of 86 guns and 3800 
men; Le Pallas, of 82 guns and 275 men; and the Vengeance, 
brig, of 12 guns and 70 men: altogether, 120 guns and 1020 men, 
opposed to 64 guns and 420 men.” — There is not a particle of 
evidence that these ships took part in the action, with the excep- 
tion of the Alliance, whose fire was insanely directed against the 
Richard ; yet Pearson doubtless felt their hostility, and it may 
have had an effect on his mind which contributed to his determi- 
nation to surrender. 
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Tue following letter illustrates the supposed difficulties under 
which the representative of the United States is thought to have 
labored, — but Franklin was a philosopher; — 


To MonsIEuR DE SARTINE. 

March 28th. 
Dear Sartine, 

I cannot contain my rage till my secretary comes home, or trust 
my resentment to the tameness of translation—I have been af- 
fronted —I, the Ambassador Plenipotentiary of the United Free 
States of America, have lived to see the day when I must endure 
the contempt of the wretched envoys of every paltry principal- 
ity. In short, all the ambassadors refuse to rank with me — Doria 
Pamphili, the Pope’s nuncio, calls me a quaker — Count D’ Aranda 
says, His Catholic Majesty loves South America too well, to en- 
courage rebel colonies — Chevalier Zeno says, The Venetians 
hate anything but a nominal republic— Monsieur d’Estevenon 
de Berkenroode tells me his states quarrelled for religion, not 
taxes — Prince Bariantinski loves the English, and his mistress, 
the Empress of Russia, desires him to insult me— Baron Goltz 
refers me to Mr. Sayre — All this I could bear — but to see Count 
Sickingen, Baron Grimm, Baron Thun, and Monsieur Wolff, give 
themselves airs, drives me to madness —In short, Sir, I am insulted 
in all the languages of Europe— My religion is satyrised in Italian 
—my politics in Spanish and Dutch—T hear Washington ridi- 
culed in Russian, and myself in all the jargon of Germany —I 
cannot bear it — Make Europe civil to America, or I’ll follow Silas 


Deane. 
Your’s, 
FRANKLIN. Ancien. 


_ [From page 50 of “The Green Box of Monsieur de Sartine, 
found at Mademoiselle du The’s lodgings. From the French of 
the Hague edition.” By Richard Tickell, London, 1779.] 
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The following incident related by Nathaniel Fanning, who was 
aboard the Richard, in his volume published in 1806, p. 56, is per- 
haps worthy of adding as one of the minor fragments of the 
fight : — 


“ One circumstance relative to the first lieutenant, by the name 
of Stanhope,* is so singular, that I am induced to relate the fact; 
it was this: early in the action he hung himself down by one of 
the Serapis’s slim ladders into the water, so that his body was 
immersed in water; in this situation he hung with only his head 
above water during the remainder of the action. It was noticed 
by one of our officers when Stanhope surrendered among his 
brother officers, and come on our quarter-deck, that he appeared 
to be entirely wet. He said he had, just before the Serapis struck, 
attempted to sound her pump-well to see how much water she had 
in her and fell into it. But the petty officers of the Serapis 
declared to us that the fact was as above stated, and was also con- 
firmed by several of the English sailors belonging to that ship.” 


* “ The man, who was said to be a lord’s son,”’ continues Fanning in a 
footnote, ‘‘ was for his bravery on board the Serapis afterward appointed 
to the command of an English frigate. This is a proof, among many 
others of a similar kind, that to be promoted by the English government 
does not always depend upon merit.”’ 

It will be remembered that Lieutenant Dale when he commanded was 
met by the first lieutenant, to whom he refused permission to go below to 
stop the firing — whether this yarn was not all inspired by fancied or real 
grievance against the “first Luff’ may be left to conjecture. 
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Nelson’s celebrated Memorandum for his officers before the 
battle of Trafalgar: — : 


Thinking it almost impossible to bring a fleet of forty sail of 
the line into a line of battle in variable winds, thick weather, and 
other circumstances which must occur, without such a loss of time 
that the opportunity would probably be lost ot bringing the enemy 
to battle in such a manner as to make the business decisive, I have 
therefore made up my mind to keep the fleet in that position of 
sailing (with the exception of the first and second in command) 
that the order of sailing is to be the order of battle, placing the 
fleet in two lines of sixteen ships each, with an advanced squadron 
of eight of the fastest sailing two-decked ships, which will always 
make, if wanted, a line of twenty-four sail, on whichever line the 
commander-in-chief may direct. 

The second in command will, after my intentions are made 
known to him, have the entire direction of his line to make the 
attack upon the enemy, and to follow up the blow until they are 
captured or destroyed. 

If the enemy’s fleet should be seen to windward in line of 
battle, and that the two lines and the advanced squadron can 
fetch them, they will probably be so extended that their van could 
not succour their rear. I should therefore probably make the 
second in command’s signal to lead through about their twelfth 
ship from their rear (or wherever he could fetch, if not able to get 
so far advanced); my line would lead through about their centre, 
and the advanced squadron to cut two or three or four ships ahead 
of their centre, so as to insure getting at their commander-in-chief, 
on whom every effort must be made to capture. 

The whole impression of the British fleet must be to overpower 
from two or three ships ahead of their commander-in-chief, sup- 
posed to be in the centre, to the rear of their fleet. I will suppose 
twenty sail of the enemy’s line to be untouched; it must be some 
time before they could perform a manceuvre to bring their force 
compact to attack any part of the British fleet engaged, or to 
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succour their own ships, which indeed would be impossible with- 
out mixing with the ships engaged. The enemy’s fleet is supposed 
to consist of forty-six sail of the line, British fleet of forty. If 
either is less, only a proportionate number of enemy’s ships 
are to be cut off; British to be one-fourth superior to the enemy 
cut off. 

Something must be left to chance; nothing is sure in a sea fight 
beyond all others. Shot will carry away the masts and yards of 
friends as well as foes, but I look with confidence to a victory 
before the van of the enemy could succour their rear, and then 
that the British fleet would most of them be ready to receive their 
twenty sail of the line or to pursue them should they endeavour to 
make off. 

If the van of the enemy tacks, the captured ships must run to 
leeward of the British fleet; if the enemy wears, the British must 
place themselves between the enemy and the captured and disabled 
British ships; and should the enemy close, I have no fears as to 
the result. 

The second in command will in all possible things direct the 
movements of his line by keeping them as compact as the nature 
of the circumstances will admit. Captains are to look to their 
particular line as their rallying point. But, in case signals can 
neither be seen or perfectly understood, no captain can do very 
wrong if he places his ship alongside that of an enemy. 

Of the intended attack from to windward, the enemy in line of 
battle ready to receive an attack: 

The divisions of the British fleet will be brought nearly within 
gunshot of the enemy’s centre. The signal will most probably 
then be made for the lee line to bear up together, to set all their 
sails, even steering sails, in order to get as quickly as possible to 
the enemy’s line, and to cut through, beginning from the twelfth 
ship from the enemy’s rear. Some ships may not get through - 
their exact place, but they will always be at hand to assist their 
friends, and if any are thrown round the rear of the enemy, they 
will effectually complete the business of twelve sail of the enemy. 

Should the enemy wear together, or bear up and sail large, still 
the twelve ships composing, in the first position, the enemy’s rear, 
are to be the object of attack of the lee line, unless otherwise 
directed from the commander-in-chief, which is scarcely to be 
expected, as the entire management of the lee line, after the 
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intentions of the commander-in-chief [are] signified, is intended 
to be left to the judgment of the admiral commanding that line. 

The remainder of the enemy’s fleet, thirty-four sail, are to be 
left to the management of the commander-in-chief, who will 
endeavour to take care that the movements of the second in com- 
mand are as little interrupted as is possible. 


1Jt can scarcely be doubted that the leading idea of this ‘‘ intended 
attack from to windward”’ is taken from Clerk’s Essay ; but it seems to 
have escaped observation that in the battle of Trafalgar, the attack, though 
made from the position to windward, was made rather in the manner here 
prescribed for the attack from the position to leeward. We must suppose 
that this alternative method had been discussed viva voce with the several 
officers who so gloriously carried it into execution. — Pror. J. K. LauGu- 
TON, R.N., Nelson’s Letters and Dispatches, pp. 421, 422. 


APPENDIX F. 


NAMES OF SHIPS AND COMMANDERS AT TRAFALGAR. 

















English. 
Guy-Sures. 
Name. - Commander. Guns. 
: Vice-Admiral (w.) Lord Nelson, K.B. 
Victory é | Capt. Thomas Cue Hardy : 09 
: Vice-Admiral (b.) Cuthbert Collingwoo 
Royal Sovereign | Capt. Edward ROrDeTae ’ age! oe 
reese fe Rear-Admiral (w.) the Earl of Northes 
Britanoia | Capt. Charles Bullen ” 
Téméraire Capt. Eliab Harvey 98 
Prince Capt. Richard Grindall 98 
Neptune Capt. Thomas Francis Freemantle 98 
Dreadnought Capt. John Conn 98 
Tonnant Capt. Charles Tyler 80 
Belleisle Capt. William Hargood 74 
Revenge Capt. Robert Moorsom 74 
Mars Capt. George Duff 74 
Spartiate Capt. Sir Francis Laforey, Bart. 74 
Defiance Capt. Philip Charles Durham 74 
Conqueror Capt. Israel Pellew 74 
Defence Capt. George Hope 74 
Colossus Capt. James Nicoll Morris 74 
Leviathan Capt. Henry William Bayntun 74 
Achille Capt. Richard King 74 
Bellerophon Capt. John Cooke 74 
Minotaur Capt. Charles John Moore Mansfield To ie 
Orion Capt. Edward Codrington 74 
Swiftsure Capt. William George Rutherford 74 
Ajax Lieut. John Pilfold 74 
Thunderer Lieut. John Stockham 74 
Polyphemus Capt. Robert Redmill 64 
Africa Capt. Henry Digby 64 
Agamemnon Capt. Sir Edward Berry 64 
FRIGATES. 
Name. Commander. 
Buryaliis) <0 wii ve ie coi Capt. the Hon. Henry Blackwood 
IN ai iam taeain che suioa\e ona is Capt. Thomas Dundas 
Phoebe . eke Capt. the Hon. Thomas Bladen Capel 
SUPTUS arte Bledneaee » « « » Capt. William Prowse 
SoHOONER. 
Name. Commander, 
Pickle . . . . «© « © «© « « Lieut. John Richards Lapenotiere 
CurTTER. 
Name. Commander. 
Entreprenante , Lieut. John Puver 
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NAMES OF SHIPS AND COMMANDERS AT TRAFALGAR 











(Continued). 

French. 
et i el 
Gun-Suips. 
ee ee Se ee 

Name. ~ Commander. Guns. 

Vice-Admiral P. Ch. J. B. S. Villeneuve 

Bucentaure | Caps ee eas Magendie 80 

: ear-Admiral P. R. M. E. Dumanoir-le-Pelley 
Formidable | Capt. Jean-Marie Letellier } & 
Neptune Comm. Esprit-Tranquille Maistral 80 
Indomptable Jean-Joseph Hubert 80 

: Rear-Admiral Charles Magon 
Algesiras Capt. Gabriel-Auguste Brcvuea | % 
Pluton Comm. Julian-Marie Cosmao-Kerjulien 74 
Mont-Blane Comm. Guil.-Jean Noel La Villegris 74 
Intrepide Louis-Antoine-Cyprien Infernet 74 
Swiftsure Capt. C. E. L’Hospitalier-Villemadrin 74 
Aigle Capt. Pierre-Paul Gourrege 74 
Scipion Capt. Charles Berenger 74 
Duguay-Trouin | Capt. Claude Touffet 74 
Berwick Jean-Gilles Filhol-Camas 74 
Argonaute Jacques Epron 74 
Achille Capt. Gabriel Denieport 74 
Redoutable Capt. Jean-Jacques-Etienne Lucas 74 
Fougueux Capt. Louis-Alexis Beaudouin 74 
Héros Capt. Jean-Bap.-Jos. Remi Poulain 74 

FRIGATES. 


Cornélie, Hermione, Hortense, Rhin, Themis 


Brias. 


Argus and Furet 
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NAMES OF SHIPS AND COMMANDERS AT TRAFALGAR 
(Continued). 


Spanish. 








Gun-Suies. 


Oe Ee Eee 


Name. Commander. Guns. 





Santisima-Triniad Rear-Admiral don B. Hidalgo Cisneros i 130 


Commod. don Francisco de Uriarte 


: . Admiral don Frederico Gravina 
Prince de Asturias Rear-Admiral don Antonio Beano | 2 
Vice-Admiral don Ign. Maria de Alava 
Santa Ana | Capt. don Josef Gardoqui 112 
Rayo Commod. don Enrique Macdonel 100 
Neptuno Commod. don Cayetano Valdes ~ 80 
Argonauta Commod. don Antonio Parejas 80 
Bahama Capt. don Dionisio Galiano 74 
Montafies Capt. don Josef Salzedo 74 
San Augustin Capt. don Filipe Xado Cagigal 74 
San Ildefonso Capt. don Josef Bargas 74 
San Juan Nepomuceno] Capt. don Cosme Churruca 74 
Monarca Capt. don Teodoro Argumosa 74 
San Francisco de Asis | Capt. don Luis de Flores 74 
San Justo Capt. don Miguel Gaston 74 


San Leandro Capt. don Josef Quevedo 64 








APPENDIX G. 


The U.S. ship Constitution was constructed under the Act of 
Congress of March 27, 1794. Her dimensions were fixed by John 
Barry, Richard Dale, and Thomas Truxtun. Her drafts and 
moulds were made by Joshua Humphreys at Philadelphia and sent 
to Boston. Her keel was laid in 1795. She was constructed under 
the direction of Mr. George Claghorne, naval constructor, and 
Captain Samuel Nicholson, superintendent, in accordance with 
specifications for a frigate of 44 guns, and completed in 1798. 
Her dimensions were: length of gun-deck, from the rabbet of the 
stem to post, 174 feet 10} inches; length of keel, 145 feet; breadth 
of beam, 48.06 feet. Fifteen ports on each side, besides the bridle 
or bow ports. She was built of live-oak, red cedar, white oak, and 
pitch pine; was copper fastened and coppered. Sail cloth for one 
suit of sails was contracted for and manufactured in the United 
States in 1794. Her original cost was $302,718.84. 


APPENDIX H. 


Extract from the Report of Joshua Humphreys, Naval Con- 
structor, on the progress made in building the Frigates :— 


December 23, 1794. 


As soon as Congress had agreed to build frigates, it was con- 
templated to make them the most powerful, and at the same time 
the most useful ships. After the most extensive researches and 
mature deliberations, their dimensions were fixed, and I was 
directed to prepare the draughts; which was accordingly done and 
approved. Those plans appear to be similar with those adopted 
by France, in their great experience in naval architecture, they 
having cut down several of their seventy-fours to make heavy 
frigates, making them nearly of the dimensions of those for the 
United States. From the construction of those ships, it is expected 
the commanders of them will have it in their power to engage, or 
not, any ship as they may think proper; and no ship under sixty- 
four, now afloat, but what must submit to them: these reasons are 
paramount to all objections and annihilated opposition. 

State Papers, Naval Affairs, Part VI. 
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The following interesting letter illustrates the readiness to 
recognize new possibilities in naval warfare which, in addition to 
their combative virtues, characterized the naval officers of that day: 


New London, January 3rd, 1814. 


We the undersigried have this day examined the model and 
plan of a vessel of war submitted to us by Robert Fulton, to carry 
24 guns, 24 and 32-pounders, and use red hot shot. To be pro- 
pelled by steam from 4 to 5 miles an hour, without the aid of wind 
or tide. ‘That without masts or sails, she can move with sufficient 
speed, her machinery being guarded she cannot be crippled; her 
sides are so thick, she is impenetrable to every kind of shot. In 
a calm or light breeze she can take advantage of a position or 
distance from the enemy. Considering the speed which the appli- 
cation of steam has already given to floating bodies, we have full 
confidence, that should such a vessel move 4 miles an hour, she 
could under favorable cireumstances, which may be always gained 
over our enemies’ vessels in our ports, harbors, bays, and sounds be 
rendered more formidable to an enemy than any kind of an engine 
hitherto invented and she would be equal to the destruction of one 
or more seventy-fours, or compel them to depart from our waters. 
We therefore give it our decided opinion, that it is among the best 
interests of the United States to carry this plan into immediate 
execution. 

Signed, STEPHEN DECATUR. 
Ja. JONES. 
J. BIDDLE. 
Samuri Evans. 
O. H. Prrry. 
L. WARRINGTON. 
J. Lewis. 
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List oF OFFICERS OF THE C. S. IRONCLAD VIRGINIA 
(Merrimac), March 8, 1862. 


Flag Officer, Franklin Buchanan. Lieutenant, Catesby Ap R. 
Jones. Executive and Ordnance Officer, Charles C. Simms, R. D. 
Minor (flag), Hunter Davidson, J. Taylor Wood, J. R. Eggleston, 
Walter Butt. Midshipmen, Foute, Marmaduke, Littlepage, Craig, 
Long, and Roots. Paymaster, James Semple. Surgeon, Dinwiddie 
Phillips. Assistant Surgeon, Algernon S. Garnett. Captain of 
Marines, Reuben Thom. Engineers, H. A. Ramsey, Acting Chief ; 
Assistants, Tynan, Campbell, Herring, Jack, and White. Boat- 
swain, Hasker. Gunner, Oliver. Carpenter, Lindsey. Clerk, 
Arthur Sinclair, Jr. Volunteer Aide, Lieutenant Douglas Forrest, 
.C.S.A. Captain Kevil, commanding detachment of Norfolk United 
Artillery. Signal Corps, Sergeant Tabb, and a crew of three hun- 
dred and twenty men. 


The following is a letter from the crew of the U. S. 8. Monitor 
to Captain Worden, U. S. Navy, expressing their sympathy and 
affection :— 


Hampton Roaps April 24th 1862 U. S. Monitor 


To our Dear and Honered CArrain 


Dear Sir These few lines is from your own Crew of the Monitor 
with their Kindest Love to you there Honered Captain Hoping to 
God that they will have the pleasure of Welcoming you Back to 
us again Soon for we are all Ready able and willing to meet Death 
or any thing else only gives us Back our own Captain again Dear 
Captain we have got your Pilot house fixed and all Ready for you 
when you get well again and we all Sincerely hope that soon we 
will have the pleasure of welcoming you Back to it again (for since 
you left us we have had no pleasure on Board of the Monitor we 
once was happy on Board of our little Monitor But since we 
Lost you we have Lost our all that was Dear to us Still) we are 
Waiting very Patiently to engage our Antagonist if we could only 
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get a chance to do so the last time she came out we all thought 
we would have the Pleasure of Sinking her But we all got Disa- 
pointed for we did not fire one Shot and the Norfolk papers Says 
we are Coward in the Monitor and all we want is a chance to Shew 
them where it lies with you for our Captain we can teach them 
who is cowards But there is a great Deal that we would like to 
write to you But we think you will soon be with us again yourself 
But we all join in with our Kindest Love to you hoping that God 
will Restore you to us again and hopping that your Sufferings is at 
an end now and we are all so glad to hear that your eye Sight will 
be Spaired to you again, we would wish to write more to you if we 
have your Permission to do so But at Present we all conclude By 
tendering to you our Kindest Love and affection to our Dear and 
Honered Captain. 
We Remain untill Death your Affectionate Crew 
Tue Monrrors Boys. 


[Endorsement. ] 


This letter was addressed to me, on the envelope which covered 
it, at Washington, D. C., and was received two or three days after’ 
its date. 

Joun L. Worpen. 


APPENDIX KK. . 


‘‘The shell that injured Worden dislodged the plate forming 
the top of the pilot-house, and it was necessary to withdraw from 
action until it could be replaced. This was done, and advantage 
was also taken of the opportunity to get up ammunition. As 
soon as the cover to the pilot-house was replaced we immediately 
turned and steamed towards the Merrimac, which was steaming 
rapidly in the direction of Norfolk. Several shots were fired in 
her direction, to which she did not reply. ‘ 

‘‘It would seem to indicate (from the fact that the Monitor 
remained on the grounds for over twenty-four hours, and the 
Merrimac resting in the dry-dock at Norfolk) that it could hardly 
go down into history as a drawn battle.”— Louis N. SroppEr, 
Captain, R.C.S., in a letter to the author. 


APPENDIX L. 


“The Sumter had belonged to the Confederates since the be- 
ginning of the war; she had run the blockade of the Mississippi at 
her own risk and peril, carrying off her guns, her crew and her 
commission. She, therefore, would have been entitled to claim 
the treatment of a belligerent in neutral ports, if it had not been 
proved that in capturing American vessels she did not observe the 
technical rules of international law. Instead of sending them to a 
Confederate port to be adjudicated, which was somewhat difficult 
it must be acknowledged, she burnt them on the high seas. Thus 
from a privateer, she became a pirate, and Semmes pleaded in vain 
as an excuse the fact that he respected American vessels with 
neutral merchandise on board. In thus acting he was swayed 
simply by the fear of giving umbrage to English merchants. If 
the right of war justified him in seizing all the enemy’s vessels, 
and having them adjudicated with or without their cargo, the 
nature of this cargo did not authorize him, in any case, to consti- 
tute himself a court of adjudication. 

“Upon this point the Florida and Alabama followed the example 
of the Sumter, besides being tainted by vicious practices that should 
have closed the entrance of all neutral ports against them from 
the beginning. It is true that the Oreto or Florida did not commit 
any hostile act against the Federals before having been placed in 
commission at Mobile, respecting in this the international rule, 
which only recognizes as vessels of war or privateers those that 
started from a belligerent port. But if she twice ran the risk of 
being captured by observing this rule, on the other hand she gave 
serious offence to the British flag by falsely hoisting it and using 
it to disguise her nationality. This act of piracy should at least 
have excluded her from British waters. 

“ With regard to the Alabama, her career, from the beginning, 
was a perpetual violation of the law of nations.” 
| History of the Civil War in America by Tur ComTE Dr Paris, 
Vol, I., pp. 649-50. 
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With reference to the advantages of monitors in attacking land 
fortifications, the following extract from a report of Captain 
Drayton, U. S. Navy, relative to the value of ironclads of the Mon- 
itor class, made to Admiral S. P. Lee, U. S. Navy, May 10, 1863, 
is of interest : — 


“Tt may be understood that the opinions which I may express 
are not mine alone, but those of all of the commanding officers of 
vessels that went up to Fort Sumter, at least in the main. 

“The monitors draw about twelve feet [of] water, and are quite 
unmanageable in a strong tide for two reasons, first, that their 
speed may be set down as four knots only; second, because all 
steerage way ceases the instant the propeller stops its revolutions. 
This renders it most difficult to prevent their fouling each other, 
or even anchoring in a narrow channel. : 

“‘My experience also satisfies me that every heavy shot which 
strikes the turret, either near the base or upper rim, stops its fur- 
ther revolutions, at least for a time, owing to the bulging in, 
caused by the shot, which interferes in some form or other with 
the machinery for working the turret, or forces its upper platform 
against the pilot house. ; 

“The deck, as I have twice witnessed, both at Fort McAllister 
and Charleston, can be easily broken in, and may be completely 
perforated by mortar shells, as then exhibited. 

“As regards offensive power, much more than half consists of a 
XV-inch gun to each vessel, which, under favorable circumstances, 
cannot be counted on for a more rapid fire than once in seven or 
eight minutes. This, at Fort McAllister, delivered from three 
monitors for eight hours, at a distance of from twelve hundred to 
fifteen hundred yards, and at just such works as would be most 
likely met with near Wilmington, did no injury which could not 
easily be repaired in one night, a serious view of the question, 
should it be required to clear the beach for a landing of troops. 
In addition to this, as the bar at Wilmington is completely under 
fire, I should suppose, in view of the impossibility of sounding, 
there might be more than the usual difficulties to keep in the 
channel and off the bottom. At any other season the question of 
weather, in so exposed an anchorage to certain winds, must be 
considered in the case of vessels which, like the monitors, are so 
little prepared with their single anchor to hold on in a blow. At 
present this, however, may be left out of the question.” 
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APPENDIX MM. 


Other names on the Union side which have became prominent 
in naval circles, who were present at the battle of Mobile, are 
the following ; some of which have been already referred to, and 
most of them are living: Rear Admiral Bancroft Gherardi, noted for 
his “ cool and courageous conduct”; George U. Morris,! who bravely 
fought the Cumberland in Hampton Roads; Charles D. Sigsbee, 
who commanded the Maine in 1898; Charles V. Gridley,! who 
commanded the Olympia in the battle of Manila Bay; N. M. Dyer, 
who commanded the Baltimore, and Frank Wildes, who commanded 
the Boston at the same battle; Charles E. Clark, who commanded 
the Oregon in the battle of Santiago; P. F. Harrington, who com- 
manded the Puritan in the Spanish War of 1898; Edwin M. Stewart, 
who afterward became Paymaster General of the Navy; Philip 
H. Cooper; Admiral W. E. LeRoy,! and Admiral J. A. Howell, 
of torpedo fame, who commanded the First North Atlantic Squad- 
ron in the Spanish American War. 


1 Dead. 


APPENDIX N. 


COMPARISON OF FLEETS AT LISSA.1 








Ironclads. | Wooden Ships. | Small Craft. Non- Total. 
combatant |———_—__—_— 
No.|Guns.| No. Guns. | No. | Guns. Ships.? Ships. | Guns, 











Austria | 7 | 176 7 304 9 40 4 27 533 


Italy 12 | 243 | 11 382 3 12 8 34 645 
ee ee 


ALL Sues are INOLUDED. 





Guns. Loss. 


TRIO OSE SVEN fe 
Rifled. | S. B. | Killed. | Wounded. | Total. 





Austria 7,871 57,344 | 121 | 412 | 38 138 176 
Italy 10,886 86,022 | 276 | 369 | 6008 39 6398 


1 From Wilson’s “ Ironclads in Action.” 
? Including all avisos, hospital ships, merchant steamers, ete. 
3 Includes those lost on board the Palestro and Re d’ Italia; number not accu- 
rately known. 
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APPENDIX P. 


The following is the proclamation of the governor-general of 
the Philippines, translated by W. T. McCutcheon : — 


“Spaniards! MHostilities have broken out between Spain and 
the United States. The moment has arrived for us to prove to 
the world that we possess the spirit to conquer those who, pretend- 
ing to be loyal friends, have taken advantage of our misfortune 
and abused our hospitalities, using means which civilized nations 
count unworthy and disreputable. 

“The North American people, constituted of all the social ex- 
crescences, have exhausted our patience and provoked war with 
their perfidious machinations, with their acts of treachery, with 
their outrages against laws of nations and international conven- 
tions. The struggle will be short and decisive; the God of vic- 
tories will give us one as brilliant and complete as the righteousness 
and justice of our cause demand. Spain, which counts on the 
sympathies of all the nations, will emerge triumphantly from the 
new test, humiliating and blasting the adventurers from those 
states that, without cohesion and without history, offer to human- 
ity only infamous tradition and the ungrateful spectacle of cham- 
bers in which appear united insolence, cowardice, and cynicism. 
A squadron, manned by foreigners possessing neither instructions 
nor discipline, is preparing to come to this archipelago with the 
ruffiauly intention of robbing us of all that means life, honor, 
and liberty. 

“ Pretending to be inspired by a courage of which they are in- 
capable, the North American seamen undertake as an enterprise 
capable of realization the substitution of Protestantism for the 
Catholic religion you profess, to treat you as tribes refractory to 
civilization, to take possession of your riches as if they were un- 
acquainted with the rights of property, and kidnap those persons 
whom they consider useful to man their ships, or to be exploited 
in agricultural or individual labor. Vain design! Ridiculous 
boasting! Your indomitable bravery will suffice to frustrate the 
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attempt to carry them into realization. You will not allow the 
faith you profess to be made a mockery, impious hands to be 
placed on the temple of the true God, the images you adore to be 
thrown down by unbelief. The aggressors shall not profane the 
tombs of your fathers. They shall not gratify their lustful pas- 
sions at the cost of your wives’ and daughters’ honor, or appropri- 
ate the property that your industry has accumulated as a provision 
for your old age. No! They shall not perpetrate the crimes 
inspired by their wickedness and covetousness, because your valor 
and patriotism will suffice to punish and abase the people that, 
claiming to be civilized and cultivated, have exterminated the 
natives of North America instead of bringing to them the life of 
civilization and progress. Men of the Philippines, prepare for the 
struggle, and united under the glorious Spanish flag, which is ever 
covered with laurels, let us fight with the conviction that victory 
will crown our efforts, and to the calls of our enemies let us op- 
pose with the decision of the Christian and patriot the cry of 
‘Viva Espaiia.’ Your governor, 


“ Basitio Aueustin DivILio.” 


APPENDIX Q. 


The sea fight in the Road of Gibraltar the 25 of Aprill last, 
betwixt the K. of Spaines Carackts and Gallions, and the Holland- 
ish men-of-warre, reported by a letter written a-board the Hollands 
Fleete by a commander in the same, and faithfully translated into 
English. 

London printed for Iohn Hardie and are to be sold by Robert 
Jackson at the shop vnder the Royall Exchaunge. 1607. 


APPENDIX R. 


The marvellous escape from loss of life of the American squad- 
ron was ascribed by some of the English Press to the presence of 
English gunners aboard the American ships. This is officially 
denied. The British seem never to have realized that the Ameri- 
can navy has always been successful in that for which a navy 
exists, the efficient destructive power of her ordnance. The charge 
- that her guns were manned by British seamen is as old as the 
Constitution and Guerriére fight in the War of 1812, when the same 
assertion was made with as little foundation in fact as in the 
present instance. The Americans have a trick of going into action 
and coming out unscathed, as, for example, Decatur at Tripoli on 
the Intrepid, when he entered the harbor, boarded and destroyed: 
the Philadelphia under the guns of heavy batteries without the loss 
of a man. It is an old tradition which Admirals Dewey and 
Sampson improved upon. 


APPENDIX §&. 


Names of those who volunteered to accompany Assistant Naval 
Constructor Hobson on his expedition to sink the Merrimac in the 


entrance to Santiago Bay : — 


Daniel Montague, chief master-at-arms, . . U.S.S. New York 
George Charette,. gunner’s mate, first-class, . oe “ 6 


J.E. Murphy, . coxswain, ... .. . U.S.S. lowa 
Johu P. Phillips, . machinist,. . . . . . U.S.S. Merrimac 
Oscar Deignan, . coxswain,. .... . oe £ 
Francis Kelly,. . water-tender, ... . 6 ‘“ 


Rudolph Clausen, coxswain,. ... . . U.S.S. New York 
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APPENDIX U. 


“The second in command exercised no special directive func- 
tions of a flag or general officer while the fighting lasted. 

“In this there was no fault, for there was no need of signals, but 
the fact utterly does away with any claim to particular merit to a- 
second in command, without in the least impairing the commo- 
dore’s credit for conduct in all possible respects gallant and officer- 
like.” — Mauav, in reply to public criticisins on the Santiago battle. 


Praise should follow duty done or responsibility borne. What- 
ever the faithfulness of a subordinate, his lack of responsibility 
works as a natural law to diminish his glory and to lessen his 
reward. In matters of rank, in peace or war, there is no more 
widely recognized law than this. 
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APPENDIX V. 


[Squadron General Order No. 9.] 


Nortu ATLANTIC STATION, 
U. S. Fracsuie New York, Ist Rare, 
Off Santiago de Cuba, Cuba, June 7, 1898. 


The following signals will be provisionally employed : — 

Enemy’s ships escaping — number by numeral signal follows. 

Enemy’s ships escaping to eastward —number by numeral sig- 
nal follows. 

Enemy’s ships escaping to westward — number by numeral sig- 
nal follows. 

Enemy’s torpedo boats escaping or coming out— number by 
numeral signal follows. 

Enemy’s torpedo boats escaping or coming out to eastward — 
number by numeral signal follows. 

Enemy’s torpedo boats escaping or coming out to westward — 
number by numeral signal follows. 

General chase — direction given by compass signal. 

Eastern squadron chase — direction given by compass signal. 

Western squadron chase — direction given by compass signal. 

Vessels indicated will not join in chase, but will close in and 
guard harbor entrance. 

Close in toward harbor entrance and attack vessels. 

N. B.— All officers will familiarize themselves with the “chase” 
signals in the general signal book. 


Wiiiiam T. SAMPSON, 


Rear-Admiral Commander in Chief U. S. Naval Force, 
North Atlantic Station. 
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APPENDIX W. 


The following is the comment of an Austrian officer on the de- 
struction of Cervera’s fleet, and is taken from Captain H. C. Tay- 
lor’s account of the battle, published in the Century Magazine, for 
May, 1899, a graphic account of the situation just at the close of the 
engagement. 


He was in full uniform, with a brilliant display of epaulets and 
gold lace, white waistcoat and trousers. He found us covered 
with the smoke and dust of battle, groups of half-naked men lin- 
ing up to salute him as he passed, their faces streaked with powder- 
smoke and coal-dust. He reached me on the bridge, finally, in a 
state of polite bewilderment, and presented his captain’s request 
for permission to pass in through our blockading lines and bring 
out from Santiago Austrian refugees desiring to leave that be- 
sieged town. After referring him to Admiral Sampson, and tell- 
ing him he would be found some distance to the westward, he 
asked for news, and I told him we had just come out of action with 
Cervera’s squadron. He showed great surprise, and said : — 

“Then there has been a battle?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“ And the result?” he asked eagerly. 

“We have defeated them.” 

“ But where is Cervera’s fleet now?” he inquired. 

“ His flagship, the Maria Teresa, is there, lieutenant,” I answered, 
pointing, at the same time, to the beach a few miles distant. 

“ But I see nothing there but some smoke, captain!” 

“Tt is the smoke of the Teresa burning, lieutenant; she is a 
wreck upon the beach.” : 

He was silent, and I continued : — ; 

“Close to her on the beach you will see another column of 
smoke; that is the Oquendo burning. On this side, nearer to us, 
is the Pluton, sunk in the breakers; and the Furor is near her, 
but is on the bottom in deeper water, and is not visible.” 
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“But,” he interrupted, “you have then destroyed half those 
splendid vessels of Cervera’s! ” 

“Wait, lieutenant,” I continued, “and look a few miles farther 
to the westward, and you will see another column of smoke; that 
is the Vizcaya, on the beach near Aserraderos. As to the Colon, 
she is still farther to the westward, out of sight from us here, but 
you will see her presently as your captain steers in that direction 
to find Admiral Sampson, who is at that end of our line.” 

His eyes ranged along the shore as I pointed out the different 
vessels. 

“Mein Gott!” he exclaimed. “Then you have destroyed the 
whole of that splendid squadron! I did not think it possible.” 

After a moment more of silent astonishment, he said, with a 
polite sympathy which concealed eager professional curiosity : — 

“ And your injuries, captain? What losses has the American 
squadron sustained ?” 

“ None,” I replied. 

“ But, captain, you do not understand; it is what casualties — 
what ships lost or disabled — that I ask.” 

“None, lieutenant,” I said. “The Indiana was struck twice, 
suffered no injury, no loss. The other ships are virtually in the 
same condition. We are all of us perfectly ready for another 
battle — as much so as before Cervera came out this morning.” 

His astonishment was now complete. 

“Mein Gott!” he exclaimed again. “ Admiral Sampson’s fleet 
has destroyed these great Spanish ships, and without injury to his 
own squadron! Sir, it is unheard of. I must go to inform my 
captain.” 


APPENDIX X. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SPANISH FLEET, SANTIAGO, JULY 38, 1898. 


“The Spanish fleet and its power of offence and defence were 
well known to the whole world, and consisted of three armored 
cruisers — the Infanta Maria Teresa, Almirante Oquendo, and the 
Viscaya — three sister ships, of about seven thousand tons each. 
The Christobal Colon, of about the same tonnage as each of the 
other three, belonged to the same class, being an armored cruiser 
protected by lighter armor, which was spread very nearly over the 
whole surface of the ship. The first three were protected by a 
heavy belt of armor of about twelve inches in thickness, and also 
with barbette protection of about the same thickness to their two 
principal guns. There were also two torpedo-boat destroyers of 
recent construction, and capable, when in good order, with clean 
bottoms, of making twenty-nine knots. The three sister ships, 
when in good order, with clean bottoms, could make twenty knots, 
and the Christobal Colon twenty-one knots per hour. The latter 
vessel had not received her two heavy barbette guns of 10-inch 
caliber. The Viscaya, Maria Teresa, and the Almirante Oquendo 
each had one 11-inch Hontoria gun in each turret, and ten 5-inch 
rapid-firing guns, and a secondary battery of 6-pounders and 
1-pounders.” 

From article by Rear-Admiral W. T. Sampson, U.S. N., in 
Goode’s With Sampson through the War. 
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A BRIEF GLOSSARY OF SEA TERMS. 


Cable. — A large rope or chain by which the ship is secured to the 
anchor. 

Capstan. — A perpendicular column of wood, barrel-shaped, turning 
round on a centre, for weighing the anchor. 

Chains or channels. — Platforms projecting outward from the ship’s 
sides to give a wider spread to the lower rigging. 

Masts and parts of a mast. — 

Mainmast, the middle and largest mast. 

Foremast, the furthest forward. 

Mizzenmast, the aftermost and smallest mast. 

Bowsprit, a short mast projecting out from the bows. 

Jibboom, a slighter spar projecting beyond the bowsprit and sup- 
ported by it. 

Flying jibboom, a yet slighter spar projecting beyond the jibboom 
and supported by it and by the bowsprit. 

Yards and sails. — 

Sails are named after the mast, stay, or boom on which they are 
spread ; e.g. ‘‘foresail,”’ ‘+ foretopsail,” foretopgallant sail,’ 
‘‘fore-royal,”’ ‘flying jib,’ ‘* foretopmast staysail.”’ 

Courses. —A name used for the foresail, mainsail, and spanker. 
When a ship takes in all her canvas but these, she is said to be 
sailing ‘* under courses.’ _ 

Spanker. — A fore-and-aft sail set abaft the mizzenmast, upon a 
trysail mast and a gaff and boom called the spanker gaff and 
spanker boom. It is properly a trysail, which is a fore-and-aft 
sail set on a trysail mast abaft each lower mast. As a rule it 
has no boom. 

Staysail. — A fore-and-aft sail set upon a stay and named after 
that stay ; e.g. foretopmast staysail. 

Studding-sails (pronounced ‘ stun/sles ”).— Are extra sails set 
outside the squaresails on each side of the ship. They are 
named after their respective masts. 


1 Compiled from various sources and condensed, mainly from Laughton’s 
Story of the Sea. 
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Sprit-sails (obsolete in large ships). —The old man-of-war of the 
seventeenth century used to carry a small upright mast (‘‘sprit- 
mast’) stepped in the end of the bowsprit. 

Clews. — The two corners at the foot of a square-sail; also the 
after lower corners of a fore-and-aft sail. 

Leech. — The side of a sail. 

Luff, — The weather leech, the side nearest the wind. 

Tack. — The fore lower corner of a fore-and-aft sail; also the rope 
holding the foremost lower corner of a ‘* course.’ 

Sheets.— The ropes spreading the lower courses of the square- 
sails (with the single exception of the foremost lower corner of 
a ‘course’? (see Tack) and the after lower corner of a fore- 
and-aft sail. 

Buntlines. — Ropes at the foot of the sail, used in reefing or tak- 
ing in a sail. 

Clewlines. — Ropes attached to the clews or bottom corners of a 
square-sail, used in taking it in. 

Standing rigging. — 

Shrouds. — These run from the dead-eyes by the ship’s side to the 
tops ; and again from the tops to the crosstrees, and support the 
mast laterally. 

Backstays. —These run from the head of any upper mast right 
down in one line to the ship’s sides, where they are fastened. 
These support their masts from behind. 

Running rigging. — 

Halliards. — Ropes used for hoisting a sail. 

Lifts. — Ropes supporting the yards and used to hoist or lower 
them. 

Braces. — Ropes running to the yard-arms, used for pulling the 
yards into such a position that the sails may catch most 
wind. 

Miscellaneous terms. — 

Aback. — A sail is ‘‘ taken aback’’? when the wind passes on its 
forward instead of its hinder surface. 

Abaft (see Aft).—On the aft, or hinder side of any given 
point. 

‘Abeam. —The point at right angles with the ship’s mainmast ; 
hence ‘‘abaft the beam’’ is a position between the direct line 
abeam and the stern; and before the beam is between the beam 

_ and the bows. 

Aboard (on board, in a ship). —‘‘To go aboard” is to enter a 
ship ; while ‘‘to board’’ is to enter her as an enemy. ‘To 
fall aboard ”’ is to strike against another ship. 
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About. — ‘‘To go about” is to change a vessel’s course by shift- 
ing her helm and placing her on another tack. 

Aft. — Behind, near the stern of a ship. 

Amidships. —The middle of a ship, either with regard to her 
length or her breadth. 

Astern. — Behind the ship. 

Athwart hawse.—The position of a ship when driven by wind, 
tide, or some accident across the stem of another, whether the 
two ships touch or are some little distance apart. 

Bear up, or bear down, or bear away. — To change the course of a 
ship so as to make her run before the wind, after she has sailed 
for some time on a side wind or close-hauled. 

Bearing. —The point of the compass on which any object ap- 
pears ; or the position of any object with reference to a given 
part of the ship. 

Beating. —Tacking, sailing by zigzags against the direction of 
the wind. i 

Belay.— To make fast any running rope so that it does not run 
out when hauled upon. 

Bend. — To * bend”? a sail is to affix it to its yard, boom, or gaff ; 
to ‘* bend”? a cable is to make it fast to its anchor. 

Bow.— On the bow ; an object is ‘‘ on the bows’? when it comes 
within an arc of 45° on either side of the ship’s stem. 

Close-hauled. — The arrangement of a ship’s canvas when she is 
sailing ‘‘close to the wind,” i.e. as nearly as possible in the 
direction from which it is blowing. 

Edge away. — To sail a ship ‘larger? or “ fuller,’’ i.e. less close 
to the wind than she was before. ‘ 

Fleet. — An assemblage of ten or more ships-of-war. (See Squad- 
ron.) Used also sometimes with reference to a less number than 
ten. 

Fore-and-aft. — The lengthway of a ship. 

Hawse. —'rhe position of the cables before a ship’s stem when 
she is moored with two anchors out from the bows. It also de- 
notes any small distance ahead of a ship, or between her head 
and the anchors by which she is riding. 

Knot. — A sea mile. 

Larboard.— The left hand. The word has been superseded by port. 

Large. — A wind is large when it crosses the ship in a favorable 
direction, particularly when it crosses on the beam or abaft the 
beam. 

Lasking (obsolete). — A lasking course is when a ship steers in 
an oblique or slanting direction toward another. 
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Luff. —To luff isto put the tiller down, or toward the lee side, 
thus forcing the ship’s head up closer to the wind. 

Pay off. — When a ship is sailing near the wind and falls off from 
it in spite of the helm, she is said to pay off. 

fake. — A man-of-war is said to rake an enemy when her broad- 
side sweeps the enemy’s decks fore and aft, either from bow or 
stern. 

found to.—Is when going large or before the wind the ship 
comes round to the wind in answer to her helm. 

Spring. — To anchor with a spring is before letting go the anchor 
to pass a hawser out of the stern or quarter-port and take it for- 
ward, outside the ship, and bend it to the ring of the anchor. 
By hauling on this hawser, the ship’s broadside can then be 
made to bear in any desired direction. 

Squadron. — An assemblage of ships of war less than ten. (See 
Fleet.) 

Stay. — To stay a ship is to change her tack by turning her head 
to the wind. 

Tack. — To change from one course to another. 

Wake. — The track of a ship; the disturbed water immediately 
behind her. 

Way. — A ship is said to be under way, or to have way upon her, 
when she has lifted anchor, and is moved by wind, tide, or cur- 
rent. 

Weather. — To weather a ship, headland, etc., is to sail to wind- 
ward of it. Weather bow is that side of the bow on which the 
wind is blowing. 

Wear. — To wear, to veer, a ship is to change her course by turn- 
ing her stern to windward. 

Weigh. — To heave up the anchor. 


RANK IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


‘“‘Ranx: A step or degree in a graduated scale of authority. In this 
sense it is synonymous with grade, but the conventional use of the two 
words, ‘rank’ and ‘grade,’ among naval and military men, implies a 
distinction between them which is illustrated by saying that while 
there may be several individuals of the same grade, there can be but 
one of a given rank. 

‘¢In this narrow and conventional sense, therefore, rank may be 
defined as the expression of relative authority between individuals of 
the same grade. As an example of what is meant by this, the Navy 
Register contains the names of fifty officers in the grade of captain, 
but of all this number no two are of the same rank. 

‘¢ Actual rank is that held by an officer in his own corps. 

“Relative rank is that given by law to officers acting as chiefs of 
bureaus, in cases where their actual rank is lower than that fixed by 
law as appropriate to the position, and to all staff officers, in order to 
assimilate their respective grades to those grades of the line which are 
deemed equivalent in dignity and importance. Relative rank, as be- 
tween officers of the army and navy, is established by law, and is 
sometimes called assimilated rank. 

‘* Brevet rank does not exist in the navy. 

‘‘To rank, or to take rank of, is to be entitled to, or to have, prece- 
dence in matters involving the exercise of authority or on occasions of 
ceremony.’?— HaMERSLEY’s Naval Hncyclopedia, 1884. 


The corresponding ranks of commissioned officers of the navy and 
army of the United States are as follows :— 


1. Admiral. 1. General. 

2. Vice-admiral. 2. Lieutenant-general. 

8. Rear-admiral. 8. Major-general. 

4, Commodore. 4. Brigadier-general. 

5. Captain. 5. Colonel. 

6. Commander, Lieut.-commander. 6. Lieutenant-colonel, Major. 
7. Lieutenant. 7. Captain, 

8. Lieutenant, junior grade. 8. Ist lieutenant. 

9. Ensign. 9. 2d lieutenant. 


These designations, however, are not permanent, ¢.g., the ranks of 
admiral and commodore. At present, October, 1899, the rank of ad- 
miral exists, but not that of vice-admiral or commodore. Master was 
at one time the designation in the navy for the grade below lieutenant. 
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[Norr. — The author proposed to insert a bibliography of au- 
thorities consulted in the preparation of these volumes, but the 
number was so large that he considered it inadvisable. 

He has only to say that he has drawn largely from every avail- 
able source: standard English and American naval histories, as 
well as those of other nationalities; original records of the Navy 
and State Departments; authoritative articles of repute in various 
magazines; and also technical and professional volumes as re- 
quired. A large number of authorities are referred to in foot- 
notes. 

The author desires also to acknowledge valuable assistance 
and suggestions from Chaplain W. O. Holway, U.S.N., and 
Lieutenant-Commander J. M. Rober, U.S.N., with regard to 
many chapters of these volumes as they have gone through the 
press. | 
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Aboukir Bay, French fleet at, 265; 
description of, 265-266 ; position of 
French fleet at, 266; size of fleets, 
267; battle order of English fleet 
at, 269; details of battle at, 269- 
278; English and French force at, 
280; their loss, 280. 

Actium, battle of, 35-56; location of, 
42; ships and troops of Octavius, 
46 ;- position of fleets at, 47; battle 
begun, 48; loss of ships and men 
at, 51; fleets at, contrasted, 52; 
significance of battle, 55. 

AElian, quoted, 9 n. 

Alabama, the, history of, 455-456; 
built in England, 455; protest of 
Mr. Adams against, 456; sinks the 
Hatteras, 457-458; reaches Cher- 
bourg, 459; size and armament of, 
464 n.; strikes her colors, 471; 
sinks, 474; loss on, 479; legal 
status of, 483-485. 

Ali Pasha, slain, 84. 

Allen, Cardinal, his denunciation of 
Queen Elizabeth, 102-103. 

Almirante Oquendo, the, destroyed, 
669. 

Ambracian Gulf, description of, 40- 
41, 

Ameinias, begins battle of Salamis, 
19. 

American colonies, state of, in 1779, 
221; trouble with England, 221. 
American fleet, sailing order of, at 

Manila, 617. 

American gunnery, excellence of, 
622. 

American navy, efficiency of, 643. 

American seamen, impressment of, 
885.2. ; efficiency of, 709. 
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Americans, humane conduct of, at 
Santiago, 680. 

Angamos, details of battle of 594-600. 

Antony, and Octavius, 33; early life 
of, 34-35; finds rival in Octavius, 
36; at Philippi, 36; Asia given to, 
36; associated with Cleopatra, 36; 
marries Octavia, 37 ; his character, 
37-38 ; in hard straits, 39; deserted 
by Domitius, 40; attachment of 
soldiers to, 41; his fleet, poor con- 
dition of, 42, 43; his troops and 
ships, 45; deserts his forces, 50; 
his fleet burned, 51; commits 
suicide, 55. 

Armada, Invincible, and the United 
States, xix; sails, 97; fears of the 
English, 98; scattered by storm, 
107 ; reaches Corunna, 107 ; sighted 
by English, 111; Hawkins quoted 
on, 114; English method of attack, 
114; Spanish account of fight, 116- 
117; all England aroused, 117-118; 
at Calais, 121; scattered by fire- 
ships, 123; extent of loss, 125-126, 
127; final disasters to, 126, 127. 

Artemisia, her advice to Xerxes, 7; 
her deeds at Salamis, 23, 24; her 
death, 25. 

Artemisium, Persian fleet scattered 
at, 6. 

Athenian fleet, upbuilding of, 8. 

Austrian fleet (Lissa), to be at- 
tacked, 534; harmony in, 539; 
description of. 540; arrives at 
Ancona, 541; armament of, com- 
pared with Italian, 541; good con- 
dition of, 549; battle formation 
of, 551, 552; loss on, 562; good 
marksmanship in, 564. 
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Avaux, Count of, his advice to 
James II., 193. 


Bacon, Lord, on Actium and Le- 
panto, xviii. 

Baltimore, the, casualties on, 627. 

Bantry Bay, English defeated at, 195. 

Barclay, Captain, commands Eng- 
lish fleet at Lake Erie, 397. 

Beachy Head, battle of, 197-198; 
defeat of English at, 197. 

Bill of Rights, 191, 192. 

Bismarek and Cavour, 533. 

Blake, Admiral Robert, life and 
character, 167-168; Clarendon’s 
account of, 168-169; at Santa 
Cruz, 169, 492; Nelson’s opinion 
of, 169 n.; takes to the open sea, 


172; supported by Captains Lane | 


and Mildmay, 176; makes a des- 
perate fight, 177; his letter to 
Council of State, 180-181 ; requests 
discharge, 181; his popularity, 
181; his officers punished, 181-182 ; 
Captain Ayscue’s charges against, 
182. 

Boggio, Signor, on the Re d’ Italia, 
545-546. 

Bolivia, fighting strength of, 571; 
population of, 574 n. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, ambition of, 
253; sails eastward, 256; plans to 
invade England, 311; plans to de- 
stroy English navy, 312; collects 
a flotilla, 312; his plans, 313-314; 
loses interest in navy, 316; his 
criticism ou French admirals, 
XXVi. 

Bon Homme Richard, her armament 
and crew, 234-235; fights with the 
Serapis, 235-242; loss on, 244; 
sinks, 245, 

Boston Port Bill, 223. 

Boyer, Fort, assailed by British, 493. 

Boyne, battle of, 194. 

Bragadino, Mark Antonio, 
ment of, by Turks, 71. 

British squadron in the Mediterra- 
nean, 255. 

Brooklyn, the, flagship, number of 
times struck, 672 ».; credit due 
her, 684. 


treat- 
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Brueys, Admiral, error of, 
killed at Aboukir, 277. 

Buchanan, Admiral, on the Mer- 
rimac, 440; on the Tennessee, 
497. 


266 ; 


Calkins, Lieutenant C. G., quoted, 
620 n., 623 n. 

Canacao, Spanish fleet at, 615-616. 

Captains, the brains of the ship, xii. 

Carter, Rear-Admiral, death of, 211. 

Cavité, naval arsenal at, 616; Span- 
ish fleet at, 616. 

Cervera, Admiral, leaves Cape de 
Verde Islands, 646; composition 
of his fleet, 646; reaches Santiago, 
648; rescues Hobson and his men, 
654; tries to leave Santiago, 662; 
surrender, 679. 

Cervantes, at Lepanto, 86. 

Chile, dispute of, with Peru and 
Bolivia, 569; events leading up to, 
569-570, 571; fighting strength of, 
571; population of, 574 n. 

Chilian navy, vessels and armament, 
572-575. 

Civil War, in United States, North- 
ern navy in, 421; Southern navy 
in, 421. 

Civilization, eras of, vii. 

Cleopatra and the poisonous wreath, 
40; urges Antony to fight on ships, 
44; her faith in Antony, 49; de- 
serts Antony at Actium, 50. 

Commerce, greed of, viii. 

Congress, Continental, 
naval officers, 224. 

Congress, United States, appropri- 
ates $50,000,000, 609. 

Constantinople taken by the Turks, 
60. 

Constitution, the, launched, 348; 
her armament, 348; early history 
of, 349-355; escapes from English 
fleet, 353-354; description of, 360; 
meets the Guerriére, 361; fight 
with Guerriére, account of, 363- 
370; and Guerriere compared, 375 ; 
Cooper’s note on, 378-379; con- 
struction of, 699. 

Corregidor, description of, 615. 

Creasy, Sir Edward, quoted, 98, 


appoints 
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Cristobal Colon, the, surrenders, 679. 

Crittenden, of Kentucky, in Cuba, 
608 ; captured and shot, 608. 

Cyprus claimed by Selim II., 60-61; 
its value to the Venetians, 61; 
captured by the Turks, 62. 


Dacres, Captain, surrenders to Cap- 
tain Hull, 371. 

Daiquiri, troops landed at, 656. 

Decrées, Admiral, on the Guillawme 
Teli, 289; made Minister of Ma- 
rine, 306; his death, 306. 

Deerhound, the, carries off Captain 
Semmes, 475; controversy on the 
event, 487, 488. 

Delphic oracle, reply of, about Sala- 
mis, 14. 

De Ruyter defeated by Admiral 
Ayscue, 170. 

De Valdez loses his ship, 114-115. 

Dewey, Commodore George, com- 
mands American squadron at 
Hong Kong, 611; sails for Mirs 
Bay, 611; starts for the Philip- 
pines, 612; explains his plans to 
his officers, 614; his confidence in 
his men, 617; passes Corregidor, 


617; withdraws temporarily, 625 ; | 


on the bridge of the Olympia, 
625-626; recommences the battle, 
628; made admiral], 638. 

De Witt, Admiral, 184. 

Don Juan of Austria, commander at 
Lepanto, 65; description of, by 
Prescott, 65-66; presented with a 
battle standard, 67; at Messina, 
67; arrives at Corfu, 70; lends 
troops to Colonna, 72; wounded 
in the foot, 84; his magnanimity, 
86; the hero of Europe, 87. 

Doria, Giovanni Andrea, inspects 
Venetian fleet, 73; - commands 
Squadron, 76; in battle of Lepanto, 
81, 84. 

_ Drake, Sir Francis, preys on Span- 
ish commerce, 94; captures San 
Felipe, 97; his advice, 103-104; 
his account of Armada, 128-129; 
and Norris sack Corunna, 136. 

Drayton, Captain, report on moni- 
tors, 704. 
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Dungeness, battle off, 159-185; 
causes leading to the war, 160-161; 
Dutch fit out fleet, 162; account 
of battle, 174-175; chagrin of the 
English after, 180; improvement 
of English navy after, 182-183; 
gratification of the Dutch at, 183; 
English ships at, size of, 689; ex- 
tract on battle off, 689. 

Dutch, blockade Flemish ports, 120; 
resent English claims, 159; mas- 
ters of the Channel, 179; make a 
raid in Kent, 182; suspect loyalty 
of English, 204. 


Effingham, Lord, his letter to Queen 
Elizabeth, 109; to Walsingham, 
109. 

E] Fraile, batteries at, fire on Ameri- 
can squadron, 618. 

Elizabeth, Queen, ignores Spanish 
claims, 94; her parsimony, xxi, 
100, 108, 109, 127; her speech to 
the soldiers, 101-102. 

Ellis, yeoman of the Brooklyn, 
killed, 682. 

England and Holland stand for 
liberty, 196. 

English claim to supremacy on the 
sea, 160 and n. 

English gunnery, 118. 

English Navigation Act, 162. 


‘| English navy in 1583, 100. 


English sailors, courage of, 136-137. 

Ericsson, John, invents the Monitor, 
427; shows his model, 427; origin 
of his idea, 430. 

Erie, Lake, English fleet on, 398; 
American fleet on, 398; battle 
order of fleets at, 401; battle be- 
gun, 402 ; details of battle, 402-412 ; - 
American loss, 414; British loss, 
415; tonnage of fleets, 415-416. 

Europe, Western, condition of, in 
1798, 253. 

Eurybiades stands by Themistocles, 
12. 

Evans, Captain, refuses Captain Eu- 
late’s sword, 680. 


Falmouth, Mass., burned, 223. 
Famogasta, Mustafa at, 70; taken 
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by the Turks, 70; atrocities of 
the Turks at, 71. 

Fanning, Nathaniel, incident related 
by, 692 and n. 

Farragut, Admiral David G., his 
character, 491-492, 500; makes a 
reconnoissance, 499; objects to 
torpedoes,, 500, 516; letter to his 
wife, 501; his plan of attack, 501- 
502; his Order No. 10, 503; Order 
No. 11, 504; early life of, 504-505; 
his trust in a higher power, 505; 
begins battle of Mobile, 507; is 
lashed to the shrouds, 509; made 
admiral, 528. 

Flag of United States first saluted 
by foreign power, 227. 

Flemming, Captain, reports 
Armada in sight, 105. 

Flores, battle off, events leading to, 
135; English ships at, 142. 

Foudroyant pursues the Guillaume 
Tell, 293; fight with Guillaume 
Tell, 209-300; loss on, 304. 

Franklin, Benjamin, letter of, to De 
Sartine, 691. 

French admirals, Bonaparte’s criti- 
cism on, Xxvi. 

French seamen, lack of courage in, 
XXvi. 

Frigates, report of Joshua Hum- 
phreys on, 699. 

Frobisher, Martin, at Gravelines, 
119; knighted, 121. 

Furor, torpedo boat, destroyed, 675. 


the 


Gaspé, the, capture of, 221, 222; 
Cooper’s account of, 222. 

German unification, 533. 

Geneva award, 483 

Gibraltar, title of book on battle at, 
709. 

Gloucester, the, attacks the Pluton 
and Furor, 675. 

Grau, Captain Miguel, commands 
the Huascar, 572; early life of, 
570-581; made admiral, 589; is 
killed, 596. 

Gravelines, battle off, 93-129; events 
leading up to, 93-94, 95; delays in 
fitting English fleet, 108; Spanish 
force at, 107-108, 110; English 
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force at, 110-111; account of 
battle, 118, 124; Frobisher at, 119; 
English tactics at, 119. 

Great Britain, her share in naval 
warfare, xix; condition of, in 
1692, 189. 

Great Harry, the, description of, 
xiii. 

Great Michael, armament of, xvi. 

Greeks rejoice after Salamis, 29. 

Greenwich Hospital, founding of, 
215. 

Grenville, Sir Richard, commands 
the Revenge, 140; his early life, 
140-141; saves his sick, 143; tries 
to sail through Spanish fleet, 143; 
wounded, 145-146; resentment at 
his desertion, 146; orders ship to 
be sunk, 148; removed to Spanish 
ship, 150; his last words, 151; 
Spanish superstition about, 152- 
153; Van Linschoten’s account of, 
153 n.; Hawkins’s opinion of, 154; 
Kent’s opinion of, 155. 

Gridley, Captain, opens fire on Span- 
ish fleet, 621. 

Guano nitrates, dispute about, 569. 

Guantanamo, captured, 656. 

Guerriére, the, history of, 361; arma- 
ment of, 361 n.; loss on, 369; 
blown up, 371. 

Guillaume Tell, to run blockade, 
290, 291; English plans to inter- 
cept, 290; pursued by the Penelope, 
292; attacked by, 293; attacked 
by the Lion, 295; by the Fou- 
droyant, 298; strikes her colors, 
302; loss on, 303. . 


Hardy, Captain, and Nelson, 335, 
336 


Hartford, the, passes the torpedoes, 
516. 

Harvard, the, saves crews from 
Cervera’s ships, 673. 

Hawkins, Sir John, preys on Spanish 
commerce, 94; quoted, 113-114; 
knighted, 121; his remedies for 
scurvy, 143. 

Herbert, Admiral, defeated, 197; 
humiliation of, 198; is court-mar- 
tialled, 198; acquitted, 198. 
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Hobson, Lieutenant, sinks the Mer- 
rimacin Santiago Harbor, 651-653; 
names of his crew, 709. 

Holy League, formed, 63; Spain to 
furnish commander, 64; terms of, 
64; sworn to at Rome, 65. 

Hong Kong, Admiral Dewey at, 611. 

Hopkins, Commodore, 224-225. 

Howard, Lord High Admiral, 104; 
his account of Gravelines, 113; in 
battle, 118; confers knighthood, 
121. 

Howard, Lord Thomas, knighted, 
121; at Flores, 133, 142. 

Hoxton, Captain, blows up the Gar- 
land, 175. 

Huascar, the, description of, 577; 
armament of, 577; seized by revo- 
lutionists, 578; fights with the 
Shah, 578, 579-580; sinks the Es- 
meralda, 585; attacks the Magel- 
lanes, 589; surrenders, 600. 

Hull, Captain, captures the Sand- 
wich, 351; captures the Guerriére, 
371; and Captain Dacres, 371; re- 
warded by Congress, 372. 

Hull, General, surrender of, 388. 

Humphreys, Joshua, report on frig- 
ates, 699. 


Illyrian pirates, their vessels, 47. 

Inventiveness, American, 422. 

Iquique, naval action off, 581-585. 

Tron and steam, era of, xv. 

Tronclads, first English, 429-430. 

Italian fleet (Lissa), cost and de- 
scription, 535-536; arrives at An- 
cona, 539; bad formation of, 553; 
loss on, 562. 


Jacobites, rise of, 195. 

James II., of England, and the Eng- 
lish, 190; deserted by all, 191; 
allowed to escape, 191; defeated, 
194; his despair, 215. 

Jervis, Admiral, 254. 

Jones, John Paul, his early life and 
exploits, 224-225 ; escapes the Sole- 
bay, 225; his interest in the new 
navy, 226; letter to Robert Morris, 
226-227 ; appointed to the Ranger, 
227; in the Irish Channel, 228; in 
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France, 228; names the Bon 
Homme Richard, 228; raises in- 
dignation in Great Britain, 228; 
make-up of his squadron, 229; 
writes to La Fayette and Frank- 
lin, 229; to John Adams, 230; bad 
state of his squadron, 231; pro- 
poses to attack Leith, 232; plan 
abandoned, 232; off Flamborough 
Head, 233; meets the Serapis, 234; 
captures her, 242; is the hero of 
the day, 246; his death, 247; his 
reputation, 247, 249. 


Kearsarge, the, at Flushing, 460; 
goes to Cherbourg, 461; her con- 
dition and crew, 463; size and ar- 
mament, 464; and Alabama, de- 
tails of fight, 466-471; condition 
of, after battle, 478; and Alabama, 
controversy on, 479-482. 

Kirkaldy, prayer for safety of, 233. 


La Hougue, battle off, 189-217; size 
of fleets at, 205-206 and n.; French 
officers at, 208-209; details of bat- 
tle, 207-211; Admiral Russell’s ac- 
count of, 209-210, 211; French 
fleet escapes to St. Malo, 213; 
French success at, 211; English 
success at, 213-214; opinion of 
Louis XIV., 215; results of, 216, 
217. 

Landais, Captain, 229; fires on the 
Bon Homme Richard, 241; his 
treachery, 241; dismissed from 
service, 245. 

Lepanto, battle of, 59-89; condition 
of Europe at that time, 59; Chris- 
tian troops and ships at, 63; order 
of battle, 76, 77; position of Chris- 
tian fleet, 77 ; number of Christian 
ships at, 77; Turkish force at, 78; 
galley-slaves at, 79; battle begins, 
80; details of fight, 80-82; battle 
ended, 84; loss on both sides, 85; 
marks decline of Turkish power, 
88. 

Lepidus degraded, 38. 

Linares, General, his report of Amer- 
ican gunnery, 657 n. 

Lissa, description of, 543-544; battle 
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begins, 554; details of, 554-562; 
lesson of, 565; comparison of fleets 
at, 705. See Austrian and Italian 
fleets. 

Londonderry, siege of, 193; relief of, 
193, 195. 

Long, Secretary J. D., telegram to 
Commodore Dewey, 609. 

Louis XIV., declares war with Ger- 
many, 190; and the condition of 
France, 200; and the Jacobite 
nobles, 201. 

Loyalty of naval men, xxvii. 

Luzon, island, 613. 


Mecenas, at Actium, 47; friend of 
Octavius, 54. 

Mahan, Captain, quoted, xxv, 196, 
310, 689, 642, 711. 

Maine, destruction of the, 608. 

Malta, description and history, 287- 
288; English blockade, 289; its 
value to France, 289; is surren- 
dered to England, 307. 

Manego, weakness of forts at, 545. 

Manila Bay, battle of, 607-639; de- 
scription of Spanish fleet at, 610; 
of American fleet, 610-611; de- 
scription of, 615; Spanish open the 
battle, 619; torpedoes in, 619; 
American efficiency at, 638; and 
Gibraltar, compared, 636-637. 

Manila, city, description of, 615; 
proclamation of governor-general 
of, 612; description of United 
States vessels at, 706. 

Man-of-war, value of, xxiii. 

Manly, Captain John, 223. 

Maria Teresa, the, driven ashore, 
669; destroyed, 669. 

Medina-Sidonia, Duke of, commands 
Armada, 97; his incompetency, 
112, 125; his letter to Parma, 121. 

Men below the decks, importance of, 
683. 

Merrimac, the, saved by Confeder- 
ates, 424; reconstruction of, 425; 
the first ironclad, 425; causes 
alarm at Washington, 426; de- 
scription of, 434-435; ready for 
work, 485; sinks the Cumberland, 
436; shells the Congress, 437; fear 
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of, in Federal fleet, 439; attacks 
the Minnesota, 439-440; com- 
manded by Lieutenant Jones, 440; 
fires on the Monitor, 444; condi- 
tion of, after fight, 448; destroyed, 
452; list of officers on, 701. 


Merrimac (collier), sunk in Santiago 


harbor, 651-653; fails to obstruct 
channel, 657; names of crew on, 
709. 


Messina, fleet leaves, 69. 
Mirs Bay, American fleet at, 612. 
Mnesiphilus, advises Themistocles, 


10. 


Mobile Bay, description and history, 


493-495 ; defences of, 494; 495; Con- 
federate fleet at, 498; Federal fleet 
at, 499; armament and arrange- 
ment of Federal fleet, 502; details 
of battle, 508-527; forts at, sur- 
render, 528; loss on both sides, 
528; list of prominent officers at, 
705. 


Monitor, the, invention of, 426-427 


(see Ericsson) ; ordered by Naval 
Board, 429; her cost, 429; her 
predecessors, 430; built at Green- 
point, 431; necessities of, 431-432; 
objections to, 432; is launched, 
433; first trial, 483; her dimen- 
sions, 433-434; leaves New York, 
440; officers and crew of, 440; goes 
south, 440-441; reaches Fortress 
Monroe, 441; espied by Confeder- 
ates, 442; attacks the Merrimac, 
443; details of battle, 444-447; not 
a decisive victory, 449; condition 
of, after battle, 449; lost at sea, 
452. 


Monitors, and battleships, xv; in 


Spanish-American War, 647; re- 
port of Captain Drayton on, 704. 


Mons, captured by French, 199. 
Montaigne, on firearms, xvi. 
Montojo, Admiral, receives news of 


American fleet, 618, 614; quoted, 
632-633. 


Naval architecture, xxiii. 
Naval officer, the modern, xxii; re- 


quirements of, xxiv; importance 
of, XXV, Xxvi, xxvii. 
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Naval warfare, changes in, xii; new 
era.of, 424-425; readiness to adopt 
new methods in, 700. 

Navy Yard, Norfolk, attempt to de- 
stroy, 423; resignation of officers 
at, 424. 

Nelson, Admiral Horatio, and Bona- 
parte, 253; at Cape St. Vincent, 
254 ; opposition to his appointment, 
255-256 ; in command in the Medi- 
terranean, 255, 256; and Captain 
Ball, 257; letter to his wife, 257- 
258 ; searches for the Toulon fleet, 
258-264 ; goes to Malta, 261; passes 
the French fleet, 262; reaches 
Alexandria. 263, 264; finds the 
Toulon fleet, 264; explains his 
plan of attack, 264-265; and his 
captains, 267-268; difficulties of, 
at Aboukir Bay, 268; wounded, 
274; made baron, 281; watches 
French fleet, 313; pursues Ville- 
neuve, 315; and Sir Richard 
Calder, 317; returns to England, 
318; his prayer, 324; death of, 
and last words, 336-337; text of 
his memorandum to officers before 
Trafalgar, 693-695. 

New York, the, Admiral Sampson’s 
flagship, 662. 

Nicosia, captured, 62. 

Nile, size of French fleet at, 262. 


Octavius, declares war, 39; and the 
omens, 46; his policy of delay, 46; 
‘founds Nicopolis, 52; character 
of, 53; his later life, 54. See 
Actium. 

Olympia, the, Commodore Dewey’s 
flagship, 623. 

Oquendo, Admiral, loses his ship, 
115. 

Orange, William of, assassinated, 94. 

Ordnance, and muzzle energy, xvii; 
changes in, Xv; xvi. 

Oregon, the, her efficiency, 677. 

Orient, the, burned, 277. 


Paixhans, General, his gun, 429. 

Palestro, the, blows up, 560. 

Paris, Comte de, extract from, on 
the Sumier, 703. 
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Parma, Prince of, and Sidonia, to 
cooperate, 116. 

Patriotism, English, 106. 

Perry, Lieutenant Oliver H., ordered 
to Sackett’s Harbor, 388; builds 
fleet, 389; description of, 391; re- 
ports to Admiral Chauncey, 392; 
his despatch, 413. See Erie, Lake. 

Persano, commands Italian fleet, 
534; compared with Sidonia and 
Villeneuve, 534-535; his conduct 
of affairs, 537; his inefliciency, 
537-538 ; his cowardice, 541; urged 
to “do something,’ 542; to attack 
Lissa, 543; lack of plan, 543, 548, 
549; arrives at Lissa, 544; attacks. 
Comisa, 544; reénforcements to, 
546; again attacks Comisa, 547; 
surprised by Austrians, 548; 
changes his flagship, 553; ° dis- 
missed the service, 563. 

“Persians, The,’’ of Aischylus, 29. 

Persians, mistakes of, at Salamis, 
26. 

Persian admiral, death of, 21. 

Persian fleet, disposition of, 16. 

Personnel, xxii; material, and mo- 
rale, xii. 

Peru, and Chile, compared, 569; and 
Bolivia, alliance of, 570; popula- 
tion of, 571 7. 

Peruvian navy, vessels and arma- 
ment of, 572, 574-576. 

Petrel, the, attacks Spanish ships, 
629. 

Petz, Commodore, 557. 

Philip, Captain, of the Texas, 683. 

Philip I., of Spain, 59; promises aid 
to Venice, 62; motive and char- 
acter, 95, 135; plan of invasion, 
96; claims English crown, 96, 99; 
champion of Catholicism, 98. 

Philippine Islands, Spanish fleet at, 
610; text of proclamation of goy- 
ernor-general of, 707-708. 

Piali Pasha, commands Ottoman 
fleet, 75; joined by Aluch Ali, 75. 
Pius, Pope, his prevision of victory, 

86-87. 

Pluton, destroyed, 675. 

Prat, Captain Arturo, commands the 
Covadonga, 572; the Hsmeralda, 
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582; boards the Huascar, 583; is 
killed, 584. 

Privateers, 223, 488. 

Prizes taken by English in 1747, viii 
and n. 

Prodigies before Actium, 45. 

Psyttaleia, Persians land on, 15; 
slaughtered on, 22, 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, on offensive 
ability, xx-xxi; quoted, 120. 

Rank in United States Navy, 720. 

Ranke, quoted, 99. 

Re @ Italia, sunk, 561. 

Reina Cristina, the, Montojo’s flag- 
ship, 610; driven back by the 
Olympia, 624; set on fire, 624. 

Reina Mercedes, the, loss on, 655. 

Revenge, the, commanded by Drake, 
103; crew of, 138; Hawkins’s ac- 
count of, 138; launched, 138; esti- 
mate of size, etc., 139; Spanish 
account, 139; and San Philip, 144, 
145; attacked by Spanish fleet, 
144, 145; Raleigh’s account of 
battle, 147-148; surrenders to 
Spanish, 149; lost in storm, 152; 
damage inflicted by, 153. 

Roman Empire, dates from Actium, 
52. 

Rome, forms of government in, 33-34. 

Rooke, Sir George, burns French 
ships, 214. 

Russell, Admiral, 199; his loyalty, 
205. 


Salamis, battle of, 3-29; cause of 
the war, 3; Eurybiades sails to, 6; 
description of, 6; flight of Athe- 
nians to, 6; disputes of Greeks 
before, 9, 11, 12; Aristides arrives 
at, 13; description of vessels at, 
16; methods of attack, 16-17; po- 
sition of fleets, 18; Persians re- 
pulsed, 20-22. 

Sampson, Captain W. T., made rear- 
admiral, 644; commands North 
Atlantic squadron, 644; bombards 
San Juan, 645; his character, 645 ; 
Captain Chadwick on, 645 n.; dif- 
ficulties of his task, 646; at San 
Juan, 647; seeks Spanish squad- 
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ron, 647-648; reaches Santiago. 
651; his telegram, 682 n. 


Santa Cruz, Marquis of, dies, 97. 
Santiago, battle of, 643-687; block- 


aded, 654; formation of American 
fleet, 654; bombardment of, 655; 
description of, 659-660; arrange- 
ment of American fleet at, 662; 
Spanish squadron leaves, 662; 
battle begins, 663; details of, 663- 
678; Spanish loss at, 682; fleets 
compared, 683; and Manila Bay, 
686; description of United States 
vessels at, 710; signals employed 
at, 712. 


Sarsfield leaves Ireland, 194. 
Schleswig-Holstein, 533-534. 
Schley, Commodore W. S., com- 


mands Flying Squadron, 644; goes 
to Cienfuegos, 648. 


Seamen and officers, relation of, 


XXili. 


Sea power, influence of, xvii; of the 


Athenians, xviii; Cardinal Riche- 
lieu on, xviii; of England from 
1742-1800, xix. 


Search lights, at Santiago, 656. 
Sea terms, brief glossary of, 716-719. 
Selim II., claims Cyprus, 60-61. 
Semmes, Captain Raphael, at Vera 


Cruz, 456; his challenge, 461 Nes 
speech to crew, 465-466; throws 
his sword overboard, 474; escapes 
to the Deerhound, 475. See Ala- 
bama. 


Serapis, the, armament and crew, 


234; Dale’s account of surrender, 
242-243; loss on, 244; James’s 
comment on capture of the, 690. 


Shell, the, in warfare, xvi. 

Ship, evolution of the, xii, xiii. 

Slaughter in early battles, ix. 

Sluys, battle of, ix. 

Soleil Royale, the, xi; burnt, 213. 

Solyman the Magnificent, 60. 

Spain, war against by United States, 
609. 


Spanish-American War, causes, 607. 
Spanish and American navies con- 


trasted, 643. 


Spanish defeat, responsibility for, 


633. 


INDEX. 


Spanish fleet at Manila destroyed, 
6380; loss on, 634. 

Spanish gunnery, 618, 627. 

Spanish incompetence, 107. 

Spanish navy, 98. 

Spanish seamen, -bravery of, 632. 

Stamp Act, the, 222. 

Steam, era of, xv; asa motor power, 
xvii. 

Strategic initiative and the English 
navy, xxi. 

Strategy and tactics, xx. 

Stuart, Mary, executed, 94. 

Subig Bay, Boston and Concord at, 
614; Spanish fleet at, 614. 

Sumter, the, extract on, from Comte 
de Paris, 703. 

Surprise, in war, xx. 


Taylor, Captain H. C., anecdote by, 
713-714. 

Tea destroyed in American colonies, 
223. 

Tecumseh, the, sunk by torpedoes, 
511. 

Tegetthoff, Admiral, commands 
Austrian fleet, 534; his efficiency, 
538-539; made vice-admiral, 564. 

Telegraph, in modern warfare, 650. 

Tennessee, the, built, 496; size and 
armament, 497, 498; her defects, 
497; espied by Federals, 497; fires 
on the Hartford, 518, 524; attacks 
Federal fleet, 519, 523; attacked 
by monitors, 526; surrenders, 527. 

Themistocles, creates Athenian navy, 
7-8; his character, 8-9, 28; mes- 
sage to Persians, 13; speech of, 18. 

Thermopylez, Leonidas at, 5. 

Torpedo-boat, the, xvi. 

Torpedoes, in Mobile Bay, 516; in 
Manila Bay, 619. 

Toulon, fleet at, 253. 

Tourville, Admiral, at Beachy Head, 
197, 198; goes to sea, 203; repri- 
manded, 203; the king’s orders to, 
204; made maréchal de France, 
216. 

Trafalgar, order of English fleet at, 
320-321; battle begins, 325; de- 
tails of, 325-339; order of Franco- 
Spanish fleet, 326-327; force and 
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armament of fleets at, 327 n. ; loss 
at, 340; Nelson’s memorandum to 
his officers before, text of, 693- 
695; names of ships and com- 
manders at, 696-698. 
Triumvirate, 36, 37, 38. 
Turkey and her allies, 60. 


United States declares war against 
Spain, 609. 
United States navy, rank in, 720. 


Vanguard, the, 256, 258. 

Van Heemskerk attacks Gibraltar, 
634-636. 

Van Tromp, Admiral, given a fleet, 
163; at Gibraltar, 163-164; early 
life and character, 164-165; defeats 
Spanish fleet, 166-167; his offer to 
Oquendo, 166; resentment of, 170; 
rejoins the fleet, 170; and his 
“‘children,’’ 171; size of his fleet, 
171 and 7.; plan against English, 
171-172; follows Blake, 172-173; 
Evertsen comes to his aid, 174; 
defeats Blake, 179; and his broom, 
180; his reputation, 184. 

Venice, appeals for aid, 61; aided by 
Pius IV., 61-63. 

Veniero hangs Tortona, 74; rebuked, 
74. 

Villeneuve, Admiral, commands 
fleet, 314; loses two vessels, 315; 
leaves Cadiz, 318; carried to Eng- 
land, 339; commits suicide, 339. 

Virginius, the, 608. 

Vizcaya destroyed, 673. 


War, and peace, vii; Emerson’s 
opinion, x .; responsibility in, 
elle 

War Board, American, 644. 

War of 1812, 384-385. 

War-vessels, ancient and modern, xi. 

Wars, for liberty, viii; when they 
will cease, viii; less sanguinary, 
ix; study of, x; the surgery of 
nations, xX. 

Washington, commissions vessels, 
223. 

Wildes, Captain, coolness of, 631- 
632. 
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William III., invited to England, | ‘‘ Wooden walls,” at Salamis, 12, 15. 
189-190; lands in England, 191; | Worden, Lieutenant, on the Monitor, 
and Mary rule England, 191; and| 442; visited by President Lincoln, 
Scotland, 192; his trouble in Ire-| 451; letter to, from crew of Moni- 
land, 192; his difficulties, 195; tor, 701-702. 
letter to, from naval officers, 201- 

202. Xerxes, vast number of his army, 4, 

Winslow, Captain, commands the 5; plans of, 15; returns to Asia, 26. 
Kearsarge, 461; quoted, 472. 

Winter, Sir William, quoted, 124-| Young, Commodore, defeats the 
125. Dutch, 163. 
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